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IN  A  NUTSHELL. 


Representative  Government  is  of  two  great  classes,  that  in  which  the  voters  are  completely  sover- 
eign, and  that  in  which  tliey  are  sovorcigTi  only  as  to  a  few  things  or  none  at  all.  The  voters  are  sover- 
eign if  they  have  the  power  to  initiate  legislation  and  the  power  to  veto  such  measures  as  they  deem 
unwise  or  harmful. 

Therefore,  the  voters  of  the  United  States,  if  they  are  to  hecome  the  sovereign  power,  must  possess 
this  veto  potcer  and  direct  initiative. 

The  system  is  termed  t^uankHl  Representative  Government.  It  exists  in  its  completeness  only  in 
Switzerland,  hut  we  of  the  United  States  have  heen  developing  toward  it  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
for  a  long  time  were  far  in  advance  of  the  Swiss.  To  install  the  system  in  the  incoming  Congress  as 
the  result  of  ijuest ioning  candidates  in  this  year's  campaign  is  the  program  of  organized  labor,  organ- 
ized farmers  ami  organized  business  men. 

(iuarded  representative  govenunent  is  an  entirely  new  thing  in  the  world,  tending  to  produce  a  prac- 
tically ideal  ririlization.  To  the  extent  that  it  has  been  applied  there  is  universal  satisfaction  except 
among  tlie  monopolists,  but  even  they  are  really  benefited,  for  all  share  in  the  higher  civilization. 


MONOPOLISTS  SUPPRESS  NEWS  OF  REFERENDUM  AND 
NON-PARTISAN  PROGRAM, 

Associated  Press  the  Instrwnejit — Mr.  Shibley' s  Letter  Declining  Presi- 

dental  Nomination  is  Garbled. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  8,  1904. — Special  hy  Referendum  News  Bureau. — It  is  clearly 
proven  again  that  the  Associated  Press  is  suppressing  the  news  of  the  referendum  movement  for  the 
overthrow  of  machine  rule  and  private  monopoly.  This  time  it  has  stricken  three  sentences  from  the 
middle  of  a  paragraph  in  Mr.  George  H.  Shibley's  letter  declining  the  Continental  party's  nomination 
for  \'ice  President  of  the  United  States.  This  suppresses  the  non-partisan  program  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Pennsylvania  Grange  and  other  organizations,  for  the  immediate  overthrow  of  the 
monoj)olists'  power  in  Congress.  The  movement  is  gaining  headway  rapidly  and  is  of  such  a  character 
that  it  cannot  he  fought  openly. 

Proof  of  the  present  grave  charge  against  the  Associated  Press  is  the  identity  in  the  wording  of 
introductory  matter  and  garbled  letter  in  the  Baltimore  American  and  Washington  Post,  which  is 
as  follows  except  that  the  omitted  portions  are  in  italics  and  small  caps. 

"George  H.  Shibley,  of  this  city,  who  was  nominated  by  the  Continental  Party  at  Chicago  as  candi- 
date for  vice  president,  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  notification  committee  of  the  party  declin- 
ing the  nomination. 

Dr.  James  P.  Lynch, 

Chairman  Notification  Committee,  Continental  Party, 
Chicago,  III. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

With  the  general  objects  of  the  Continental  party  I  am  in  hearty  accord.  But  I  place  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  as  the  dominant  issue,  for  it  is  only  through  the  establishment  of  this  system  that 
the  people  can  overcome  the  monopolists  and  secure  the  desired  legislation.  The  mistake  of  the  Con- 
tinental party,  in  my  opinion,  and  the  mistake  of  every  third  party  in  the  field  is  in  asking  that  it,  an 
organization  outside  the  constitution  and  controlled  by  a  committee  (a  "machine")  shall  be  installed 
as  ruler  of  the  American  people.  It  is  true  that  the  platform  includes  a  promise  that  the  party  ma- 
chine, if  placed  in  power,  will  abdicate  by  allowing  the  people  to  adopt  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment FOR  THE  people's  VETO  AND  DIRECT  INITIATIVE,   BUT  NOT   UNTIL   IT   HAS   LEGISLATED   FOR  SEVERAL 

YEARS.  This  is  inconsistent,  for  elected  representatives  can  immediately  establish  the  people's  sover- 
eignty.   Several  of  the  present-day  Congressmen  and  Senators  are  pledged  to  this  program  in 

NATIONAL  affairs,  WHILE  THE  SYSTEM  IS  DEMANDED  BY  PRACTICALLY  THE  ENTIRE  BODY  OF  ORGANIZED 

Wage  Earners,  by  many  of  the  Granges  a-nd  by  Referendum  Leagues.  Furthermore,  the  mere 
questioning  of  legislative  nominees  by  the  non-partisan  organizations  and  by  individuals  re- 
sults in  the  pledging  of  all  the  candidates,  thus  winning  the  day  and  at  once.  so  why  at- 
tempt to  build  another  party  to  place  more  candidates  in  the  field?  Emancipation  is  within 
the  people's  grasp  and  in  this  year's  campaign  if  they  will  only  question  candidates.  To 
foster  this  movement,  I  have  devoted  my  time  and  energies  for  four  years,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  the  movement  has  been  and  is  progressing  is  an  assurance  that  it  is  along  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. The  American  Federation  of  Lal)or,  with  its  25,000  unions  and  two  million  members,  also  the 
Pennsylvania  Granges  and  other  non-partisan  organizations,  are  unitedly  pushing  this  wonder-working 
program.  My  duty  is  to  continue  with  them.  Therefore  I  must  decline  the  nomination  for  the  high 
office  tendered  me  by  the  (Continental  party.  Thanking  the  party  for  the  mark  of  confidence  and 
trusting  that  my  continued  allegiance  to  the  people's  immediate  emancipation  from  machine  rule 
will  on  reflection,  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  members  of  the  party  and  cause  them  to  CENTER 

THEIB  efforts  on  the  questioning  of  CANDIDATES,  I  AM, 

Yours  for  the  People's  Sovereignty, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Labor  Day,  1904,  (Signed),  Geo.  H.  Shibley. 


TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE,  GREETING: 


We  are  living  in  a  wonderful  age — the  Trust  Era.  It  began  in  earnest  only  six 
years  ago  and  already  the  monopoly  extortions  that  are  being  wrung  from  the  American 
people  annually  are  so  great  as  to  be  almost  beyond  comprehension — about  two  billion  dol- 
lars  yearly — $125  per  family  each  year — $10  per  month. 

Even  more  alarming  is  the  growing  centralization  of  political  power,  which  has  reached 
the  stage  of  open  repudiation  of  even  the  forms  of  popular  government  in  three  states, 
Colorado,  Utah  and  Illinois,  with  the  abolition  of  even  the  last  vestige  of  popular  gov- 
ernment in  Colorado.  Class  war  is  in  full  swing.  Conditions  are  steadily  advancing 
toward  class  war  on  a  national  scale.  The  culmination  will  soon  be  reached  unless  the 
people  assert  their  sovereignty. 

To  assert  their  sovereignty  and  in  this  year's  campaign  through  the  questioning  of 
candidates  is  the  program  of  the  Granges  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  states,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  with  25,000  Unions  and  two  million  members,  some  of  the  Business 
Men's  Associations,  People's  Sovereignty  Leagues,  and  Eeferendum  Leagues. 

The  people's  sovereignty  is  to  be  attained  by  installing  a  right  to  a  direct  vote  on 
public  questions,  through  the  referendum  and  the  initiative,  a  system  fully  established  in 
Oregon,  South  Dakota  and  Switzerland  and  in  several  of  our  large  cities,  and  largely  ap- 
plied in  every  state  in  the  Union.  Only  a  slight  change  is  required  to  extend  the  system 
to  national  questions. 

The  benefits  from  an  extension  to  national  affairs  are  assured,  for  the  history  of  the 
system  demonstrates  that  it  peaceably  opens  the  way  to  better  social  conditions — a  tendency 
to  equal  rights  to  all,  special  privileges  to  none.  The  Swiss  and  the  people  of  Oregon 
and  South  Dakota  are  experiencing  this  wholesome  change  and  could  not  be  forced  back  to 
machine  rule,  unequal  rights,  plutocracy  and  class  hatred. 

All  these  strong  claims  are  fully  demonstrated  in  the  succeeding  pages,  and  there  is 
described,  also,  the  complete  cycle  from  political  liberty  that  existed  a.  d.  100  among  the- 
Teutons  down  through  feudalism  and  back  to  the  full  restoration  of  political  liberty  as  it 
exists  in  Switzerland,  the  result  of  the  referendum  system. 

There  is  described,  also,  the  wonder-working  system  of  questioning  candidates  as  to 
the  people's  sovereignty,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  years  in  this 
country  and  is  being  applied  nationally  this  year. 


GREETINO. 


The  system  is  woudor-working  in  that  no  candidate  dares  to  openly  oppose  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  People's  Sovereignty,  for  his  election  is  dependent  upon  the  peopWs 
votes,  which  insures  a  clean  sweep  wherever  the  candidates  are  questioned  hy  those  who 
stand  ready  to  take  the  case  to  the  people. 

'V\\o  system  is  wonder-working,  also,  in  that  the  referendum  is  to  be  established  na- 
tionally without  waiting  to  change  the  written  constitution.  And  it  is  to  be  established 
as  the  result  of  this  year's  campaign — no  waiting  for  several  years  to  elect  a  majority  in 
tlie  Senate,  for  the  hold-over  senators  are  to  be  instructed. 

Viewed  from  another  standpoint,  the  result  of  establishing  a  people's  veto  and  direct 
initiative  is  to  transfer  the  final  legislative  power  from  the  party  machine  to  the  people 
— establish  Guarded  Representative  Government,  the  next  stage  above  Party  Government. 

To  attain  this  higher  stage  in  national  affairs  and  in  the  incoming  Congress  is  the 
program,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  Granges  in  Pennsylvania  and  of  many  other  non-par- 
tisan organizations  throughout  the  country.  It  should  he  the  program  of  every  non-par- 
tisan organization  opposed  to  Trustocracy,  Imperialism,  Militarism,  Graft  and  other  evils 
of  Machine  Rule.  To  all  such  associations  we  earnestly  appeal.  Join  with  us  in  help- 
ing TO  establish  the  People's  Sovereignty  and  terminate  Machine  Rule  ! 

To  individuals  we  say.  Help  us  to  secure  discussion  of  this  dominant  issue. 
Orally  question  every  legislative  candidate  at  public  meetings  and  in  private — 

PLUMP  IT  right  at  THEM — Do  YOU  PLEDGE  TO  WORK  AND  VOTE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE'S  SOV- 
EREIGNTY ? 

For  details  concerning  the  foregoing  statements  we  refer  to  the  following  pages,  the 
result  of  exhaustive  research  by  one  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  foremost  in  developing  the 
science  of  Representative  Government.  Under  Mr.  Shibley's  scholarly  leadership  there  has 
been  developed  the  national  program  herein  outlined  for  the  establishment  of  the  people's 
sovereignty  in  the  incoming  Congress. 

Yours  for  Political  and  Industrial  Liberty, 

W.  F.  HILL, 
G.  W.  OSTER, 
W.  T.  CREASY, 
Editors  Pennsylvania  Grange  News. 
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BOOK  I 

TRUSTOCRACY. 

Chapter  I. 

TEUSTOCEACY  EXISTS  IN  UNITED  STATES. 


Society  is  either  democratic,  aristocratic  or 
moiiarcliienl,  as  the  following?  analysis  shows. 

The  earth's  surface  is  divided  into  states.  But 
definite  boundaries  is  only  one  of  the  distinjniish- 
m»  features  of  a  state.  Within  these  boundaries 
there  is  a  supreme  earthly  power  except  as  lim- 
ited by  international  law.  This  supreme  earthly 
potver  is  termed  sovereigniji  or  sovereiqn  power 
and  is  so  largely  the  doniiniint  characteristic  in  a 
state  when  considered  politically  that  it  is  fre- 
quently used  as  synonymous  with  '"state."  For 
example,  Louis  XIV  said:  "I  am  the  state,"  re- 
ferring to  his  sovereign  power.  This  synonymous 
use  of  the  terms  is  the  sense  in  which  we  shall 
principally  use  them. 

In  some  states  the  sovereignty  is  in  a  few  of  the 
inhal)itants,  in  other  states  it  is  in  the  many. 
\\'here  it  is  in  a  majority  or  more  the  state  is 
termed  a  Republic  or  a  Democracy.  Where  it  is 
in  one  individual  it  is  a  Monarchy.  Where  the 
sovereignty  is  in  less  than  a  majority,  but  in  sev- 
eral, it  is  an  Aristocracy. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  IBurgess,  head  professor  of 
the  Political  Science  Department  of  Columbia 
University: 

Monarchy  Is  the  sovereignty  of  a  single  person, 
aristocracy  the  sovereignty  of  a  minority,  and  dem- 
ocracy the  sovereignty  of  the  majority.  •  ♦  • 
This  classification  of  states  is  both  correct  and  ex- 
haustive. 

In  whom  is  the  sovereignty  in  the  United 
States?  Is  it  in  the  majority  or  less  than  a  ma- 
jority? It  is  in  less  than  a  majority,  for  private 
monopolies,  usually  termed  trusts,  exist  on  every 
hand.  The  people  cry  out  but  thus  far  have  been 
powerless. 

The  sovereignty  in  the  United  States,  then,  the 
supreme  power,  is  in  the  trust  magnates,  who  are 
far  less  in  number  than  a  majority.  Therefore 
the  form  of  the  state  is  an  aristocracy  of  trust 
ma<jnates. — a  Tri^stocuacy. 

Criticism  will  doubtless  be  directed  against  the 
definition  on  the  ground  that  the  trust  magnates 
are  not  the  sovereign  power  even  though  it  he  ad- 


mitted that  they  ena^t  legislation  against  the  peo- 
ple's vnll.  Such  criticism  is  fallacious  for  it 
gives  to  "sovereign  power"  an  unusual  meaning. 
This  juggling  with  terms  is  part  of  the  system  of 
false  education,  described  in  a  later  chapter.  But 
even  the  most  orthodox  of  university  men,  Pro- 
fessor Burgess  of  Columbia,  admits  that  the 
sovereign  power  in  a  state  is  that  which  really 
controls.  In  speaking  of  the  difficulty  in  locating 
the  class  in  whom  the  sovereignty  exists,  he  says : 

The  old  state  does  not  perceive  the  change  at  all 
or,  at  least,  not  for  a  long  time,  and  not  until  after 
suffering  many  bitter  experiences.  •  •  •  t^q 
new  sovereignty  comes  very  slowly  to  its  organiza- 
tion. Moreover,  it  organizes  itself,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  government,  and  only  very  imperfectly  outside 
of  and  supreme  over  the  government.  For  a  long 
time  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  only  a  part  of 
the  government.* 

This  description  applies  to  the  trust  magnates, 
as  is  demonstrated  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Comparison  of  trustocracy  with  other  forms  of 
aristocracy  emphasizes  its  odious  character. 
Aristocracies  based  upon  birth  have  brought  to 
the  state  a  trained  body  of  legislators  and  admin- 
istrators. Aristocracies  based  upon  mere  wealth — 
plutocracies — were  declared  by  Cicero  to  be  the 
most  hateful  of  all  the  forms  of  the  state.  But 
since  the  days  of  Cicero  a  more  odious  rule  of  the 
few  has  developed,  an  aristocracy  of  monopolists, 
a  Trustocracy. 

Development  of  Trustocracy. 

The  era  of  private  monopoly  in  America  began 
with  the  issuance  of  bank  charters  for  the  issu- 
ance of  paper  money  by  private  corporations.  It 
began  in  Massachusetts  in  1686t  and  has  continued 
to  the  present  day. 


*  Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,  by  Bur- 
gess, Vol.  I,  p.  69. 

t  Currency  and  Banking  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  by 
Davis.  Vol.  I.  i>.  7. 
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\\  itli  the  giDwth  of  cities  and  the  need  for  a 
water  supply  bejjaii  the  contest  between  public 
and  private  monopoly  as  to  municipal  utilities, 
in  New  York  City  in  1709  were  erected  the  first 
water  works,  since  which  time  the  multitude  of 
municipal  monopolies  have  developed,  most  of 
whicli  are  in  private  corporations. 

W  ith  the  invention  of  the  steam  en<j:ine  and  its 
application  to  cars  began  the  monopolies  in  trans- 
portation, exclusive  riijhts  being  granted  to  a  rail- 
road cori)oration  in  ^lassachusetts  in  1825,  since 
whii'h  time  the  mighty  Railroad  Trusts  have  de- 
veloped. 

\\  ith  tlie  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph  and 
the  installation  of  the  first  practical  line  in  1844 
lH>gan  the  development  which  has  resulted  in  the 
Telegraph  Trust,  also  the  news  disseminating 
trust — the  Associated  Press. 

With  the  issuance  of  the  telephone  patents  in 
1S7(J  i)egan  the  development  which  resulted  in  the 
Telephone  Monopoly. 

With  the  purchase  of  the  charter  of  the  south 
improvement  company  some  thirty  years  ago  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller  and  the  sale  or  gift  of  por- 
tions of  its  stock  to  railroad  directors  in  exchange 
for  exclusively  low  rates  on  petroleum  and  its 
products,  began  the  development  which  soon  be- 
came the  Standard  Oil  Monopoly. 

About  that  time  Andrew  Carnegie  did  the  same 
thing  in  the  iron  business,  and  thus  began  the 
special  privileges  in  the  iron  industry  which  have 
resulted  in  the  Steel  Trust. 

In  1897  the  Supreme  Court  repealed  the  last 
of  the  restrictions  against  interstate  rebates, 
which  resulted  in  a  wide-spread  reign  of  special 


privileges  in  transportation,  which  brought  forth 
the  swarm  of  Industrial  Trusts.  Since  1897  these 
have  extended  to  monopolies  of  iron  ore  beds,  coal 
lands,  salt  beds,  etc.,  and  are  rapidly  extending  to 
every  line  of  manufacture  and  trade. 

This  brief  survey  demonstrates  the  modern 
character  of  Trustocracy. 

You  may  ask,  how  about  the  dominancy  of  the 
Creditor  Class?  We  answer  that  they  have  lost 
their  power  to  limit  the  volume  of  money.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  the  currency  law  of  1899, 
which  authorized  an  increase  of  $500,000  000  of 
paper  money  by  the  banks  but  resulted  in  only 
a  hundred  million  increase,  the  price  of  bonds  ris- 
ing too  high  to  make  it  profitable  for  the  bank- 
ers to  issue  paper  money. 

Trustocracy  has  not  only  wrested  the  sover- 
eignty from  the  creditor  class  but  has  used  its 
power  to  openly  enslave  ten  millions  of  Filipinos 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and  to  openly  en- 
slave the  Porto  Ricans.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law 
itself  these  people  are  subjects  and  not  citizens. 
The  products  of  their  toil  are  controlled  by  laws 
enacted  in  the  United  States  by  the  agents  of  the 
trusts.  In  short,  the  United  States  has  become  a 
Trustocratic  Empire.    A  republic  has  no  subjects. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  there  exists  in 
this  country  the  rule  of  the  few  and  that  it  is  a 
Trustocracy  or  Trustocratic  Empire. 

Next  we  shall  show  that  those  who  are  ruled 
are  a  specie  of  slaves,  and  then  we  shall  point  out 
that  this  white  slavery  is  maintained  through  de- 
ception, and  is  being  overturned  by  the  adoption 
of  the  referendum  as  rapidly  as  the  deception  is 
exposed. 


Chapter  II. 

TEUSTOCEACY  MEANS  SLAVEEY  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


The  individuals  in  a  state  who  are  not  members 
of  the  families  of  the  ruling  power  are  slaves. 

Slavery  has  various  stages.  The  lowest  form 
is  chattel  slavery;  the  next  higher  is  crown 
colonies  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States  Gk)vernment ;  the  next  higher  grade  of  slav- 
ery is  serfdom,  then  comes  peasantry,  then  free- 
men who  cannot  vote,  next  voters  who  do  not 
rule.  The  next  higher  stage  in  evolution  i«  vot- 
ers who  rule — who  are  sovereign. 

W^here  the  voters  rule  it  is  a  democracy.  In 
some  of  the  democracies  the  only  ones  who  vote 
as  yet  are  the  men,  but  the  tendency  is  for  women 
to  become  voters,  and  in  proportion  as  they  do 
the  position  of  women  will  change  in  many  re- 
spects. For  example,  under  man-made  laws  one 
portion  of  the  women  are  slaves  of  so  low  a  class 
that  their  names  cannot  be  mentioned  in  society. 
When  women  become  sovereigns  they  will  protect 
themselves  and  their  daughters. 

The  slavery  of  the  present  day  is  partially  de- 
scribed in  a  volume  by  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  pub- 
lished in  1901.  It  is  entitled  "The  Slavery  of  Our 
Times,"  and  he  says: 

Imagine  a  man  from  a  country  quite  different  from 
our  own,  with  no  idea  of  our  history  or  of  our  laws, 
and  suppose  that,  after  showing  him  the  various  as- 


pects of  our  life,  we  should  ask  him  what  was  the 
chief  difference  he  noticed  in  the  lives  of  our  world? 
The  chief  difference  which  such  a  man  would  notice 
in  the  way  people  live  is  that  some  people — a  small 
nunaber — have  clean,  white  hands  but  only  amuse  them- 
selves, spending  on  these  amusements  the  results  of 
millions  of  days  devoted  by  other  people  to  severe 
labor ;  but  other  people,  always  dirty,  poorly  clothed 
and  lodged  and  fed,  with  dirty,  horny  hands,  toil  un- 
ceasingly from  morning  to  night,  and  sometimes  all 
night  long,  working  for  those  who  do  not  work, 

BUT    who    continually    AMUSE    THEMSELVES.  * 

The  above  is  applicable  to  Russia  as  well  as  to 
the  United  States.  But  we  in  the  United  States 
have  a  special  brand — a  trustocracy,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  centralization  of  wealth  far  beyond 
the  dreams  of  anyone  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
whose  lavish  expenditures  and  debaucheries  far 
outrival  oriental  monarchy  at  its  height.  And 
all  of  this  wealth  is  heaped  into  the  laps  of  the 
few  by  bondmen,  most  of  whom  imagine  that  they 
are  freemen!  If  they  have  attended  a  college  or 
university,  the  teachings  have  been  pretty  sure 
to  strengthen  the  hallucination,  as  we  shall  show. 


*  The  Slavery  of  Our  Times,  by  Count  Leo  Tol- 
stoi, p.  77. 
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Chapter  III. 


EULE  OF  TRUSTOCEATS  IS  THEOUGH  DECEPTIOX. 
A  Two-Faced  System  of  Government  and  Fake  Teachings. 


One  of  the  marvels  of  the  age  is  that  in  a  land 
-where  the  people  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  sov- 
ereign power  they  really  are  slaves  and  only  a  few 
know  how  it  is  done !  The  system  will  be  pointed 
out  after  the  forms  of  government  have  been 
analyzed. 

In  each  state  the  sovereign  power  erects  ma- 
chinery through  which  it  governs.  This  machinery 
or  series  of  institutions  is  the  Government. 

Government  is  primarily  of  two  types:  The 
sovereignty  is  declared  to  he  in  the  people  or  in 
A  MONARCH.  In  the  one  case  the  people  are  termed 
citizens,  in  the  other  subjects.  The  one  is  a  Repub- 
lican form  of  government,  the  other  Monarchical. 

Within  the  above  described  primary  forms  of 
government,  namely,  those  in  which  the  people  are 
either  citizens  or  subjects,  there  are  secondary 
forms  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  Legislation  is  direct  by  the  sovereign 
power ; 

( 2 )  Legislation  is  by  those  whom  the  sovereign 
appoints ; 

(3)  Legislation  is  by  those  whom  the  sover- 
eign elects; 

(4)  Legislation  is  by  combination  of  these  sys- 
tems. 

The  first  is  Direct  Legislation — the  laws  are  di- 
rectly enacted  by  the  sovereign.  The  next  system 
of  government  is  Conciliary. — the  sovereign  power 
is  in  a  king  who  acts  through  a  council,  the 
members  of  which  he  appoints.  The  third  system 
of  government  is  Representative.  The  fourth  is 
Mixed  Government — a  combination  of  two  or 
more  of  the  other  systems. 

The  earlier  forms  of  democracy  were  all  of  them 
direct.  Legislation  through  elected  representa- 
tives did  not  come  into  existence  till  ahout  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  that  is  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  cen- 
tury.   It  was  confined  to  county  affairs  till  121.3. 

Legislation  through  a  council,  the  members  of 
which  were  appointed  by  the  king,  existed  in  Eng- 
land nationally  from  about  827  till  1213. 

The  first  participation  of  elected  representatives 
in  the  national  government  of  England  was  in 
1213,  but  only  occasionally  till  1295.  from  which 
time  till  1430  the  people  were  represented  in  the 
commons  continually  except  for  three  years,  be- 
tween 1397  and  1399.  During  the  years  12(>5  to 
1430  the  system  of  government  as  a  whole  was 
mixed,  for  the  barons  legislated  directly  through 
the  house  of  lords,  the  king  through  the  council, 
and  the  people  through  the  house  of  commons  by 
means  of  elected  representatives.  Each  of  these 
three  branches  of  the  government  had  a  veto  on 
the  others,  but  only  the  two  houses  could  initiate 
legislation. 

In  1707  the  king  of  England  lost  liis  veto  power, 
leaving  the  legislative  power  in  tlie  two  houses  of 
parliament.  In  1832  the  house  of  lords  lost  its 
veto  power  as  to  such  meagures  as  the  house  of 
commons  should  choose  to  refer  to  the  people  by 
dissolving  and  standing  for  re-election  and  secur- 
ing a  majority  for  the  controverted  question. 
Where  this  procedure  is  gone  through  with  the 
system  of  government  is  purely  representative, 
but  on  all  other  questions  the  English  system  is 
still  a  mixed  government. 


In  America  up  to  1116  the  system  of  govern- 
ment was  mixed,  while  since  1116  it  has  been  rep- 
resentative government. 

Let  us  analyze  representative  government  and 
we  shall  find  the  solution  of  our  problem — how  it 
is  that  the  people  are  held  as  slaves  to  the  trusts. 

Representative  government  is  of  two  great 
classes:  that  in  ivhich  the  voters  are  the  sovereign 
power  and  that  in  which  they  are  sovereign  only 
as  to  a  few  things  or  none  at  all. 

The  voters  are  sovereign  if  they  possess  a  veto 
power  as  to  all  bills  and  resolutions  except 
urgency  measures,  and  possess  a  direct  initiative 
as  to  all  questions.  If  this  veto  power  and  di- 
rect INITIATIVE  IN  the  PEOPLE  IS  LACKING.  THEY 
ARE  NOT  THE  SO^'EREIGN  POWER. 

That  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  for  a  sover- 
eign power  is  one  that  is  supreme  within  the  state 
except  as  limited  by  international  law.  Therefore 
the  voters  of  the  United  States  if  they  are  to  he- 
come  the  sovereign  power  must  possess  this  veto 
power  as  to  the  acts  of  congress  and  as  to  the  acts 
of  legislatures  and  of  common  councils.  As  yet 
the  voters  in  this  country  possess  only  a  partial 
veto  power  ( the  referendum ) .  and  possess  only 
partially  the  direct  initiative,  consequently  they 
are  not  the  sovereign  power.  That  power  is  in 
the  few  who  control  congress,  the  legislatures  and 
common  councils,  namely,  the  monopolists.  The 
sovereignty  is  in  the  monopolists,  and  the  result 
is  the  protection  of  their  legislative  privileges  and 
the  securing  of  more  privileges.  The  only  states 
this  country  where  the  monopolists  are  out  of 
power  are  Oregon  and  South  Dakota,  ichere  there 
is  a  people's  veto  and  a  direct  initiative. 

Representative  government,  then,  is  of  two  great 
classes:  That  in  which  the  voter's  sovereignty  is 
guarded  or  partially  guarded,  and  it  follows  that 
representative  government  may  he  classified  as 
Guarded  and  Partially  Guarded.*  Essential 
machinery  in  the  guarded  system  is  a  people's 
veto  (through  the  referendum)  and  a  direct  in- 
itiative, usually  termed  the  referendiun  and  initia- 
tive.t    The  machinery   of   the   opposite  system 


*  Some  years  ago  Prof.  Frank  Parsons  in  a  chapter 
on  Direct  Legislation  in  "City  for  the  People,"  de- 
.'^cribed  representative  government  as  Guarded  or  Un- 
guarded. In  the  above  text  there  is  a  slight  change, 
the  classification  is  Guarded  and  Partially  Guarded. 

j  In  the  writings  of  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  and  Prof. 
Vincent,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  they  both  say  "referendum 
and  initiative."  This  distinguishes  the  people's  veto 
power  from  the  direct  initiative.  This  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Where  the  terms  used  are  "initiative  and 
referendum"  the  idea  is  conveyed  of  the  initiative  of 
legislation  by  petition  followed  by  referendum  vote. 
This  leaves  out  of  account  the  people's  veto  power. 
Both  of  these  terms  are  included  in  Referendum  Sys- 
tem. Some  people,  however,  describe  it  as  Direct  Leg- 
islation. This  is  a  misnomer,  as  all  admit.  Direct 
legislation  is  law-making  by  the  people  without  the 
employment  of  a  representative.  The  referendum  (the 
people's  veto)  and  the  initiative  is  a  system  that  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  direct  legislation — it  is  part  of 
an  improved  system  of  Representative  Government. 
The  term  "direct  legislation"  was  applied  many  years 
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p:irtially  ^rii;n\UHl  roproseiitntivo  irovoniwieiit.  by 
wliich  the  few  rule  the  many  tlirough  ileception, 
is  Jis  follows: 

The  statement  in  the  federal  and  state  constitu- 
tions of  this  fountry  that  *tlie  people  are  the 
sov('n'i;:n  power,'  is  a  myth,  for  the  liiics  are  en- 
acted throiKfh  a  sj/.s/em  in  ichich  the  people  are  not 
the  soren'i;/n  poiccr,  as  is  demonstrated  bi/  the 
prrrnlcnve  of  trust  prices.  The  |)eople  are  uniledly 
opposed  to  trust  pric-es  yet  are  unable  to  control 
the  ^MiMt  forpoiat ions, 

7/ii.s  tico-farcd  si/slem  of  government,  one  por- 
tion declariiKj  that  the  peojde  are  the  sovereign 
potrer  irhile  the  other  portion  is  such  that  they 
are  not,  is  designated  bg  the  word  Diarchy  * 

Tlie  ol)ject  of  this  system  is  to  hold  tlie  people 
in  bonda<,'e.  Did  the  ruling  few  openly  declare 
tlieniselves  as  rulers  and  th;'>t  all  the  people  are 
their  subjects  and  slaves  there  would  be  an  end  to 
their  power.  If,  for  example,  the  monopolists  in 
the  United  States  should  attempt  to  take  a  legal 
title  to  themselves  and  thus  openly  attack  the  peo- 
ple's sovereignty,  there  would  be  short  work  of 
their  sovereignty. 

The  dominance  of  the  monopolists  is  shown  in 
the  swarms  of  private  monopolies  termed  Trusts. 
These  special  privileges  of  the  ruling  few  take 
from  the  people  without  giving  anything  in  re- 
turn al)()ut  two  billion  dollars  worth  of  products 
annuall} — $125  per  family  each  year — $10  per 
month, t  The  cost  of  police  and  military  equip- 
ment for  enforcing  this  dominancy  of  the  few  is 
probably  $10  per  family  each  year. 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  two-faced  system  of 


government.  It  is  an  effective  system  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  ruling  few.  It  is  a  Trustoeracy. 
'J'he  people  are  the  slaves  of  these  trusts:  This 
is  shown  most  eU'eetually  in  Mr.  Opper's  car- 
toons. 

But  the  deception  of  tlie  ruling  few  extends 
farther  than  the  two-faced  system  of  govern- 
ment, for  t\\oy  control  the  educational  system 
and  emj)loy  only  such  professors  as  teach  thai  this 
ttco-faced  system  of  deceptive  rule  of  the  few  is 
democracy  and  repnblicanism.  There  isn't  a  pro- 
fessor in  any  university  or  college  in  the  country 
who  has  fully  exposed  the  two-faced  system  of  de- 
ceptive rule  and  held  his  job!  If  academic  free- 
dom had  been  permitted  the  whole  structure  of 
falsehood  and  deceit  would  have  fallen  long  ago 
like  a  house  of  cards.  Attempts  to  maintain 
academic  freedom  have  been  made  in  various  edu- 
cational institutions  in  this  country  but  never  in 
any  of  the  private  or  state  universities  has  academic 
freedom  been  complete.  The  fundamentally  de- 
ceptive portions  of  the  scheme  have  not  been 
pointed  out.  The  most  radical  of  the  professors, 
even,  have  not  done  so,  for  they  were  bounced  be- 
fore they  got  that  far,  ©r  they  concluded  to  go 
slow. 

But  every  American  citizen  can  see  at  a  glance 
that  a  veto  power  and  a  direct  initiative  are 
elements  of  sovereignty,  and  he  knows  that  the 
American  voters  do  not  possess  a  veto  power  nor 
a  direct  initiative  and  therefore  are  slaves,  for  he 
who  is  not  a  ruler  is  ruled— the  people  are  bond- 
men or  freemen. 


ago  by  those  of  the  Swiss  who  advocated  that  all  laws 
•be  referred  to  a  referendum  vote.  But  the  compul- 
sory referendum  of  all  laws  is  demonstrated  to  be  an 
absurdity  and  wholly  impracticable  for  a  complicated 
•civilization  such  as  ours,  P^urther  details  along  this 
line  are  stated-  below,  page  52.  If  real  direct  legis- 
lation is  impracticable,  is  it  right  to  apply  the  term 
to  a  practicable  system  and  one  to  which  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  win  converts? 

*  The  literal  meaning  of  diarchy  is  the  rule  of  two 
jpersons,  but  political  scientists  use  it  to  indicate  the 
•rule  of  the  few  through  a  tico-faced  system  of  goxtern- 
m  ertt. 

+  Adding  together  the  monopoly  extortions  from 
farmers,  business  men  und  wage-earners  they  probably 
•exceed  two  billion  dollars  per  annum.  This  is  based 
upon  four  estimates. 

(1)  In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  he  says:  "More  than  $150,000,000 
has  been  lost  to  the  live  stock  industry  in  the  past 
year  by  the  manipulations  of  the  meat  trust.  If  the 
entire  product  of  the  farm — wheat,  corn,  hay,  cotton, 
live  stock,  dairy  and  fruit — is  taken  into  account, 
farmers  have  lost  tnore  than  $700,000,000  in  the  past 
year  through  manipulations  of  combines  and  trusts. 
*  *  *  Farmers  have  also  suffered  another  great 
loss  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  needed  in  their  busi- 
ness. 

(2)  The  yearly  earnings  in  all  the  gainful  occu- 


pations are  about  twenty  billion  dollars.  That  one- 
tenth  of  this  goes  to  monopolists  from  excessive 
charges,  is  a  conservative  estimate.  For  example,  the 
dividends  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  1901  were 
48  per  cent,  of  its  capitalization.  And  47  other  trusts 
averaged  7.44  per  cent,  on  their  capitalization  of  that 
year.  This  capitalization  averaged  about  three  times 
the  amount  of  capital  invested,  making  a  22  per  cent, 
dividend  on  capital  invested.  In  railways  the  profits 
for  1901  were  as  high  as  16  per  cent,  on  the  par  value 
of  some  of  the  stocks,  which  doubtless  were  half 
watered,  thus  making  a  rate  as  high  as  32  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  invested  in  some  roads, 

(3)  The  capitalization  of  certain  specified  monopo- 
lies of  the  country  is  shown  in  "The  Truth  About 
Trusts"  to  be  twenty  billions  of  dollars,  while  all  the 
other  capital  in  the  country  is  only  eighty  billions  of 
dollars.  In  other  words,  the  capitalization  of  the  prin- 
cipal monopolies  is  one-fifth  the  total  capitalization  of 
the  country,  and  much  of  the  monopoly  capitalization, 
such  as  Standard  Oil  stock  and  street  railway  stocks, 
is  earning  so  much  that  it  sells  at  from  two  to  eight 
times  its  face  value. 

(4)  The  tax  levied  last  year  by  means  of  the  monop- 
oly prices  of  the  American  Steel  Trust  has  been  care- 
fully e.stimated  by  Mr.  Byron  W.  Holt,  an  eminent 
statistician.  He  places  it  at  $160,000,000,  This  of 
itself  is  ten  dollars  per  family  for  the  year. 
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Chapter  IV. 

DETAILS  OF  TWO-FACED  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 
Sovereignty  Actually  in  Party  Machine. 


Let  us  consider  the  details  of  the  two-faced  sys- 
tem of  government. 

I.  SOVEREIGNTY  DECLARED  TO  BE  IN  THE 

PEOPLE. 

All  the  written  constitutions  in  the  United 
States  declare  that  the  soverei<;nty  is  in  the  peo- 
ple. Til  is  is  stated  in  tlie  prennible  or  in  a  bill 
of  ri<rhts..  For  example,  the  constitution  of  Mas- 
sacliusetts  framed  in  1779,  after  the  people  by  di- 
rect vote  had  rejected  a  proposed  system  of  gov- 
ernment, declares: 

Art.  IV.  The  people  of  this  Commonwealth  have 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  governing  themselves 
as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  state,  and  do, 
and  forever  hereafter  shall,  exercise  and  enjoy  every 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not,  or  may 
not  hereafter  be,  by  them  expressly  delegated  to  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Federal  constitution  declares: 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States  *  *  *  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Though  the  sovereignty  is  declared  to  be  in  the 
people,  it  is  actually  in  the  party  machine,  wliich 
operates  through  the  governmental  departments 
erected  by  the  written  constitutions: 

II.  SOVEREIGNTY   ACTUALLY   IN  PARTY 

MACHINE. 

The  written  constitutions  delegate  the  laic-mak- 
ing  poirer  to  the  few.  For  example,  tlie  federal 
constitution  declares  that  all  legislative  power 
shall  be  vested  in  congress.  subj(M^t  to  a  limited 
veto  power  in  the  president  and  an  absolute  veto 
power  in  the  supreme  court,  (it  being  authorized 
to  declare  invalid  such  measures  as  it  asserts  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  written  constitution). 

Here,  then,  the  final  power  as  to  legislation  is 
declared  to  be  in  a  few  men  icho  are  to  he  elected, 
for  the  people  reserve  no  veto  power  or  direct 
initiative,  except  in  Oregon  and  South  Dikota. 

Though  the  written  constitutions  declare  that 
the  legislative  power  is  in  the  few  who  are  in  of- 
fice, it  is  false,  for  the  power  is  in  the  party  or- 
ganizations, as  everyone  .knows.  It  is  the  party 
organizations  that  control  legislation,  which  they 
accomplished  by  controllfm?  the  nomination  and 
election  of  congressmen,  president,  judges,  and  all 
state  officers.    It  is  Party  Government. 

This  system  is  outside  the  written  constitution 
— is  extra-legal. 

The  supreme  power  within  the  party  organiza- 
tion is  the  national  convention.  The  federal  con- 
stitution does  not  apply,  nor  do  the  state  constitu- 
tions. 

Furthermore,  each  national  convention  is  in  no 
wise  controlled  by  the  proceedings  of  any  former 
convention,  except  as  the  dominant  element  be- 
lieves that  the  recognition  of  preceding  principles 
or  policies  will  help  them  when  their  candidates 
go  before  the  people. 


It  follows  from  what  has  been  shown  that  the 
principles  and  policies  which  dominate  the  na- 
tional convention  change  as  the  conditions 
CTTANCE.  Since  the  days  of  Benton  and  Calhoun 
the  conditions  have  been  toward  centralization 

AND  THE  CONVE.NTION  SYSTEM  HAS  INEVITABLY 
GRAVITATED  IN  THE  SAME  DIRECTION.  TT!E  DOC- 
TRINE OF  MAJORITY  RUl-E — THE  BASIC  PRINCIPLE  IN 
A  REPUBLICAN  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT — IS  ABOL- 
ISHED IN   BOTH  THE  DEMOCRATIC  AND  REPUBLICAN 

NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS,  as  we  shall  prove  in  a 
later  chapter. 

After  the  adjournment  of  each  national  conven- 
tion the  supreme  power  in  the  party  is  in  two 
sets  of  men,  those  who  directly  control  the  ma- 
chine and  those  who  dominate  these  men  and  the 
machine  by  supplying  the  party  funds. 

The  suprem.e  power,  then,  is  the  men  or  cor- 
porations who  supply  the  party  funds.  In  this 
way  they  dominate  the  machine  and  the  machine 
controls  the  laws  and  the  execution  thereof.  Surely 
this  system  is  complex!  But  added  to  the  natural 
complexity  is  the  false  teachings  which  aim  to 
keep  the  people  in  subjection  to  the  few.  The 
situation,  however,  is  clarified  by  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  people  can  only  become  sovereign  by  tak- 
ing to  themselves  a  veto  power  and  a  direct  ini- 
tiative. 

Returning  to  the  dominancy  of  those  who  sup- 
ply the  party  funds,  the  question  arises,  who  are 
they — what  interests  do  they  represent?  History 
demonstrates  that  in  the  existing  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  the  United  Sta.tes  they  are  the  numop- 
olists,  except  where  the  people  have  taken  to 
themselves  a  veto  power  and  a  direct  initiative. 
As  long  as  the  final  power  is  in  the  "machine" 
it  pays  the  monopolists  to  invest,  and  they  out- 
bid all  competitors. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  quite  generally  under- 
stood, but  only  a  few  know  how  it  is  that  the  ma- 
chine of  the  party  in  power  operates  through  the 
departments  of  government  erected  by  the  written 
constitutions — congress,  the  presidency  and  the 
supreme  court;  the  legislatures,  governorsliips  and 
state  supreme  courts:  common  councils,  village 
boards  and  the  executive  departments  of  the 
cities  and  towns. 

How  THE  Party  ^Machine  Operates  Through 
THE  Departments  of  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment. 

Bear  in  mind  first  that  the  benefits  to  be  secured 
by  those  who  control  the  party  organization  are 
( 1 )  control  of  the  legislative  departments  in  na- 
tion, state  and  city;  (2)  control  of  the  decisions 
in  the  courts  by  controlling  the  nominations  and 
the  elections,  and  (3)  control  of  the  policies  of 
the  executive  department  of  the  government  by 
controlling  the  nominations  and  elections.  In 
this  icay  the  entire  powers  of  the  three  depart- 
ments of  constitutional  government  are  controlled 
by  the  party  organization,  back  of  which  are 

THE    MONOPOLISTS    WHO     Sl^PPLY     THE  CAMPAIGN 

FUNDS.    In  the  words  of  William  Allen  White,  in 
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A  rtveiit  article  in  the  S:\tm\lay  Evening  Post,  en- 
titled -The  Dollar  in  Polities:" 

The  entrtuK-e  of  the  corporation  Into  American  poli- 
tics has  been  followed  by  grafting  not  only  in  offices 
but  in  hues.  The  corporation  that  desires  special 
privileges  contributes  cash  to  the  central  committees 
of  the  two  dominant  parties,  and  if  party  managers 
are  honest,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game  of 
politics,  those  contributions  are  the  purchase  prices  of 
desired  privileges. 

If  a  corporation  running  a  railroad  wishes  to  main- 
tain high  rates  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  buy  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature — at  least,  not  in  a  well-regu- 
lated state.  But  it  is  ticcessary  to  buy  the  party  or- 
ganization that  controls  the  legislature ;  and  this  is 
done  before  the  legislature  is  elected.  The  deed  is 
recorded  on  the  books  of  the  state  central  committee, 
and  if  a  member  or  group  of  members  appears  with 
a  bill  in  the  interest  of  the  shippers,  the  chairman  of 
the  state  committee  makes  it  his  business  to  see  that 
the  ■•organization"  is  against  the  bill. 

Similarly,  in  the  lower  w^alks  of  politics,  the  county 
central  committee  protects  the  saloonkeeper,  and,  sim- 
ilarly, in  the  higher  walks,  the  national  central  com- 
mittee fries  the  fat  out  of  great  manufacturing  cor- 
porations and  protects  them  when  tariffs  are  made ; 
banking  corporations  are  protected  in  the  framing  of 
currency  laws,  and  ship-building  corporations  are 
promised  laws  to  their  liking. 

Through  the  party  system,  as  it  has  been  organized 
for  ticcnty-five  years  in  America,  a  general  system  of 
grafting  has  arisen,  involving  not  only  the  offices  hut 
the  laws  of  the  country,  and  through  this  grafting  sys- 
tem has  arisen  a  group  of  persons  having  the  power 
but  not  the  respectability,  of  the  barons  whom  the 
English-speaking  people  overthrew  several  hundred 
years  ago. 

To  the  same  eflfect  are  the  descriptions  of  the 
party  system  in  Lincoln  StefFens'  "Enemies  of  the 
Republic."  In  McClure's  Magazine  for  August, 
page  396,  he  sums  up  the  case  in  these  few 
words : 

Political  corruption,  then,  is  the  force  by  which  a 
representative  democracy  is  transformed  into  an  oli- 
garchy representative  of  special  intebksts,  and  the 
medium  of  the  revolution  is  the  party. 

It  is  clear  that  the  machines  of  the  leading 
parties  are  owned  by  those  w-ho  find  it  most 
profitable  to  invest  in  politics — the  monopolists. 
They  operate  these  machines  through  the  depart- 
ments erected  hy  the  written  constitution,  endeav- 
oring to  keep  within  the  limits  prescribed  hy  the 
icriftcn  words  except  ^YIIERE  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary TO  change  them  by  judicial  construction 
OB  TO  BRUSH  THEM  ASIDE  COMPLETELY.  Illustra- 
tions of  what  has  actually  been  done  are  stated  in 
subsequent  chapters,  here  we  are  interested  in 
nothing  but  the  outline  of  party  government. 

Viewed  at  diff"erent  periods  of  time  the  work- 
ings of  machine  rule  show  a  development.  Each 
step  in  the  development  has  followed  a  develop- 


ment of  industry  and  of  monoply,  which  is  part 
of  the  world-wide  evolution  of  mankind.  This 
development  of  industry  has  made  more  and  more 
valuable  the  control  of  legislation,  and  adminis- 
tration, resulting  in  a  development  of  the  machin- 
ery of  party  government,  luhich  in  turn  has  he- 
come  so  great  an  evil  to  the  people's  interests  that 
they  have  hemmed  in  the  power  of  these  party 
machines.  Details  are  stated  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

Though  the  people  have  limited  in  some  direc- 
tions the  power  of  the  party  machines,  the  de- 
velopment of  machine  rule  in  other  directions  has 
exceeded  the  curhing  process.  To-day,  for  ex- 
ample, the  power  of  the  party  machines  is  greater 
than  ever  before.  An  explanation  of  how  this 
has  come  about  will  be  stated  in  a  moment. 

One  of  the  means  of  limiting  the  power  of  the 
party  machines  has  been  the  establishment  of  a 
people's  direct  vote  on  public  questions,  terminat- 
ing to  that  extent  the  final  power  of  the  party  ma- 
chines. The  name  of  the  improved  system  is 
Guarded  Representative  Government.  For  more 
than  a  century  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  taking  to  themselves  a  people's  veto 
and  a  direct  initiative.  Until  1830  the  American 
people  were  far  in  advance  of  the  Swiss,  who  have 
forged  to  the  front  since  1830,  because  their  sys- 
tem of  government  had  no  judiciary  veto  or  execu- 
tive veto.  The  evils  of  party  government  quickly 
forced  the  Swiss  to  the  people's  veto.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  the  forefathers  erected 
an  entirely  new  system  of  government,  avoiding 
party  government  from  1789  to  1896,  since  which 
time  we  have  had  a  party  system  with  a  judiciary 
veto  and  an  executive  veto,  which  have  caused  the 
departments  of  justice  and  of  administration  to 
become  saturated  with  the  evils  of  party  govern- 
ment, namely,  control  by  those  whose  power  is 
through  the  excessive  use  of  money  in  politics. 

The  order  of  development,  then,  has  been  and 
is,  first  the  development  of  industry,  folloioed  hy 
the  growth  of  the  party  organization,  which  means 
an  increased  robhery  of  the  people  hy  the  ruling 
few,  then  the  people  have  terminated  the  worst  of 
the  evils  hy  applying  to  one  question  and  then 
another  a  people's  veto  or  a  direct  initiative  or 
hoth. 

This  development  has  been  quite  steady  in  the 
several  states,  for  the  state  constitutions  are  more 
easy  to  change  than  the  federal  constitution, 
which  is  an  almost  unalterable  instrument  under 
the  existing  system.  Even  the  direct  election  of 
senators,  demanded  almost  unanimously  by  the 
people,  is  still  unaccomplished.  Owing  to  this 
difficulty  in  changing  the  federal  constitution, 
combined  luith  the  development  of  industrial 
monopolies  till  they  have  become  interstate,  there 

IS  AN  ACCENTUATION  OF  THE  EXCESS  OF  PARTY  GOV- 
ERNMENT WHICH  IS  STIRRING  THE  PEOPLE.  SmOOOth 

sailing  will  come  when  the  people  establish  their 
sovereignty  in  national  affairs.  Whatever  they 
then  desire  can  be  carried  into  effect. 


Chapter  V. 

HISTOEY  OF  PAETY  GOVEENMENT  m  UNITED  STATES. 


Party  government  first  came  into  being  in 
England,  shortly  after  the  power  of  the  crown 
was  emasculated  in  1688.  William  at  first  re- 
fused to  recognize  party,  inviting  to  his  cabinet 


both  Whigs  and  Tories.  "The  consequence,"  says 
Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  his  political  history  of 
The  United  Kingdom,  "was  discord  and  jarring 
in  every  department,  except  that  of  foreigTi  affairs, 
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which,  as  not  being  national,  but  European,  the 
chief  of  coalized  Europe  kept  in  his  own.  hands. 
Sunderland  taught  William  that  to  give  unity  and 
efficieney  to  his  government  he  must  call  to  his 
councils  men  of  one  party  alone.  To  choose  be- 
tween the  parties  was  after  all  not  dilRcult,  since 
it  was  upon  Whig  principles,  that  William  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne,  and  the  Whigs,  how- 
ever some  of  them  might  have  swerved  from  their 
fidelity,  were  enemies  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  A 
Whig  ministry,  accordingly,  loas  formed,  and  the 
Whig  party  in  parliament  loas  organized  as  its 
BASE  under  a  junto  of  powerful  leaders.  *  *  * 
Here  we  have  the  historical  origin,  not  of  party, 
which,  besides  tearing  the  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Italian  republics,  had  raged  in  England  under 
Charles  I,  and  Charles  II.,  but  of  Party  Govern- 
ment, which  has  now  been  accepted  as  the  regular 
system,  not  only  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies, but  of  other  parliamentary  countries,  and 
whether  legally  recognized,  as  in  America,  or  not, 
is,  wherever  it  prevails,  practically  the  constitu- 
tion." 

In  the  United  States  after  the  Revolutionary 
War  there  was  party  government  in  the  several 
states.  When  the  federal  government  was  framed 
in  1787  the  aim  was  to  terminate  party  govern- 
ment. It  was  provided  that  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  president,  should  not  be  chosen  by 
the  people  acting  through  a  party  organization, 
but  that  he  should  be  elected  by  presidential  elec- 
tors who  should  exercise  their  own  best  judgment. 
This  would  take  the  power  out  of  the  people,  it 
was  supposed.  It  was  provided,  also,  that  he  who 
should  receive  the  second  highest  vote  for  presi- 
dent should  be  vice-president.  This  is  clear  proof 
that  the  aim  was  to  avoid  party  government. 
Furthermore,  the  senators  were  not  to  be  elected 
by  the  people,  nor  were  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  who  are  clothed  with  power  to  veto 
the  acts  of  Congress  by  declaring  them  unconstitu- 
tional. And  Washington  carried  out  the  non- 
partisan idea  by  calling  to  his  cabinet  the  leaders 
of  both  factions. 

This  new  system  of  non-partisan  government 
worked  well  while  Washington  was  president.  The 
new  republic  was  successfully  launched.  But  with 
Washington's  retirement  and  even  before  that 
time,  the  two  parties  were  well  developed,  the 
Federalist  and  the  Republican  parties.  In  1796 
the  two  leaders,  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  elected 
president  and  vice-president.  But  the  autocratic 
laws  and  administrative  acts  of  the  Federalist 
party  brought  the  organization  into  disrepute, 
and  Jefferson  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in 
1801  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  For  a  time 
it  looked  as  though  the  house  would  deliberately 
defeat  the  people's  will  by  electing  Aaron  Burr  as 
president.  This,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
party  government  was  an  established  fact,  resulted 
in  a  constitutional  amendment,  that  the  president 
and  vice-president  should  be  of  the  same  party. 
The  amendment  became  part  of  the  constitution 
during  1803. 

The  Republican  party  came  into  power  March 
4,  1801.  Its  basic  principle  as  stated  in  Jeffer- 
son's inaugural  address  was  said  to  be  "absolute 
acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  majority,  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  a  republic." 

So  successfully  did  the  party  leaders  apply  the 
principle  that  by  1817  the  Federalist  party  as  a 
national   organization   became   extinct.    In  the 


words  of  Professor  Johnston,  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity : 

The  idea  that  the  people  were  to  impose  their  no- 
tions of  public  policy  upon  their  rulers,  and  not  alto- 
gether to  receive  them  from  their  rulers,  which  the 
federalists  had  always  detested  at  heart,  had  now  been 
accepted  by  all  politicians.* 

From  1817  to  1828  there  was  but  one  national 
party,  the  Republican  party. 

There  being  but  one  party  it  resulted  in  a 
change  in  the  nominating  system.  In  1824  the 
nomination  of  president  and  vice-president  by 
caucuses  of  congressmen  broke  down,  for  there 
were  four  strong  candidates  in  the  one  great 
party.  At  election  time  neither  candidate  re- 
ceived the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  presidential 
electors.  The  election  was  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, resulting  in  Adams'  election,  whereas 
Jackson  was  most  popular  with  the  people.  This 
led  to  a  split  in  the  party  and  out  of  it  came  the 
Democratic  party  with  tfackson  at  its  head  and 
the  National  Republican  with  John  Adams  as 
leader.  Four  years  later,  1828,  Jackson  was  nom- 
inated by  several  legislatures  and  at  many  mass 
meetings,  and  was  elected. 

Three  years  afterward,  1831,  a  new  nominating 
system  was  invented,  the  National  Convention. 
The  first  one  held  was  by  the  Anti-Masonic  party, 
at  Baltimore,  September  26,  1831.  The  following 
December  the  National  Republican  party  held  a 
national  convention  and  nominated  Clay  and  Sar- 
gent. The  next  May  the  Democratic  party  held  a 
national  convention  and  renominated  Jackson. 

Thus  originated  the  national  convention  system. 

Till  1844  the  conventions  voiced  the  people's 
sentiments,  but  in  18Jf4  the  innate  evils  of  dele- 
gated power  appeared:  The  Democratic  National 
Convention  defeated  the  people's  will,  refusing  to 
nominate  VanBuren  to  whom  were  pledged  more 
than  a  majority  of  the  delegates.  The  nominee. 
Polk,  was  a  man  whom  the  people  scarcely  knew. 
This  led  to  the  following  statement  by  Senator 
Benton  in  his  Thirty  Years'  View: 

Until  the  convention  system  is  abolished  and  the 
people  resume  their  rights,  the  elective  principle  of 
our  government  is  suppressed.  The  people  have  no 
more  control  over  the  selection  of  the  man  who  is  to 
be  their  President,  than  the  subjects  of  kings  have 
over  the  birth  of  the  child  who  is  to  be  their  ruler.f 

This  defeat  of  the  people's  will  in  1844  by  the 
national  convention  was  the  first  time  that  such 
a  thing  had  occurred.  Since  then  it  has  been  the 
general  rule.  Says  Prof.  Lowell,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity : 

During  the  earlier  history  of  the  United  States 
every  president  was  a  man  of  great  personal  emi- 
nence, but  since  the  nominating  convention  has  be- 
come fully  developed,  very  few  of  them  have  had  at 
the  time  of  their  first  election  a  really  high  reputa- 
tion in  national  political  life.|| 

The  evil  of  delegated  power  in  the  national  con- 
vention system  was  pointed  out  by  all  the  leadini; 
Democrats.  For  example,  John  C.  Calhoun  with" 
drew  his  name  from  the  national  convention  of 
1844,  He  did  so  in  a  letter  setting  forth  the 
evils  which  inevitably  follow  the  selection  of  presi- 

*Lalor's  Cyclopaedia  of  Political  Science  and  United 
States  History,  Vol.  III.,  p.  1101. 

t  Thirty  Years'  View.  Vol.  II.,  p.  596. 

II  Government  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  321. 
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dentiiil  noniineea  by  delegates  who  tlieinselves  are 
elected  by  other  delegiites.  "and  of  course  removed, 
in  all  cjises.  at  least  three,  if  not  tour  de^^rees 
from  the  people."  These  were  Mr.  Calhoun's 
words  and  he  added: 

At  each  successive  remove,  the  voice  of  the  people 
will  become  less  full  and  distinct,  until,  at  last.  It 
will  be  so  faint  and  Imperfect,  as  not  to  be  audible. 
To  drop  metaphor,  /  hold  it  impossible  to  form  a 
scheme  more  perfectly  calculated  to  annihilate  the 
control  of  the  people  over  the  presidential  election 
and  vest  it  in  those  wha  make  politics  a  trade,  and 
icho  live  or  expect  to  live  on  the  government. 

Dea-elopment  of  Power  in  Party  MAcniNES. 

But  when  Calhoun  penned  the  above  indictment, 
the  conv«*rition  system  was  in  its  infancy.  Four 
years  later  1848.  the  n:\tional  committee  system  was 
inaugurattnl,  which  holds  throu<,'h  from  convention 
to  convcniion  and  is  ramified  by  state  committees, 
county  committees,  township  committees,  and  even 
precinct  committees.  In  short,  Machine  Rule  has 
developed,  and  in  some  cases  the  control  is  in  one 
man — the  boss.  The  result  of  the  system  is  well 
described  in  The  American  Commonwealth,  writ- 
ten by  the  noted  En;4lish  statesman,  Hon.  James 
Bryce.  He  points  out  that  each  party  in  the 
United  Stiites  is  controlled  by  a  machine,  then  he 
describes  "How  the  Machine  Works"  and  in  con- 
clusion says: 

The  Work  of  the  Machine. 

Observing  the  form  of  coasulting  the  voters,  it  sub- 
stantially ignores  them,  and  forces  on  them  persons 
whom  they  do  not  know,  and  would  dislike  if  they 
knew  them.  It  substitutes  for  the  party  voters  gen- 
erally a  small  number  of  professionals  and  their 
creatures,  extracts  prearranged  nominations  from 
packed  meetings,  and  calls  this  consulting  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  sovereign  people.  *  •  •  Thus  the  ma- 
chine works  on,  and  grinds  out  places,  power  and  op- 
portunities for  illicit  gain  for  those  who  manage  It. 

Tliis  description  was  written  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  since  which  time  the  trusts  have  developed 
resulting  in  a  worse  and  worse  tendency  to  autoc- 
racy and  more  and  more  money  in  campaigns.  In 
tlie  181)6  campaign  something  like  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  doll  Mrs  was  expended  by  one  of  the 
parties,  while  the  other  stood  for  such  principles 
that  it  was  unable  to  collect  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion— about  one  per  cent  of  the  amount  expended 
by  the  monopolists  and  creditor  class. 

But  this  year,  1?)04,  the  national  conventions 
of  both  the  leading  parties  are  controlled  by  the 
monopolists.  As  between  contesting  delegations 
in  the  national  conventions  many  of  the  monop- 
olists' representatives  were  seated  who  had  no 
equitable  title  to  the  seats.  In  the  Republican 
party  the  anti-monopolists  from  Wisconsin  were 
turned  down  in  the  national  committee  and  with- 
out hearing  a  particle  of  testimony! 

Republican  MAC-nixE  Abolishes  Majority  Rule 
Within  the  Party. 

The  following  is  the  written  protest  filed  with 
the  committee  on  credentials  appointed  by  the  con- 
vention : 

That  said  committee  [the  national  committee]  did 
not  examine  said  record  or  appoint  any  subcommittee 
to  do  so,  but  at  the  close  of  the  argument  immediately 


decided  said  contest  upon  the  conflicting  and  wholly 
contradictory  oral  statements  of  counsel  for  the  re- 
spective parties.     •     •  * 

We  now  tlnd  upon  the  credentials  committee  a  num- 
ber of  the  gentlemen  who  as  members  of  the  na- 
tional committee  were  most  active  In  their  support 
of  the  cause  of  the  contesting  delegates.  Other  mem- 
bers of  said  credential  committee,  as  we  are  credibly 
informed,  have  been  approached  in  advance  of  the 
heariny  in  some  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  determination  of  said  contest  in  favor  of  said  con- 
testing delegates. 

Believing,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  that  it  would 
be  futile  to  present  our  cause  before  the  committee,  we 
prefer  to  rest  it  with  the  Republican  voters  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  for  their  determination. 

This  illustrates  the  system  whereby  the  great 
corporations  defeated  their  enemies  in  Wisconsin, 
keeping  them  out  of  the  Republican  Nation  il  Con- 
vention. Further  details  are  supplied  by  Mr. 
Walter  Wellnian.  correspondent  to  the  Republican 
indepehdent  paper,  the  Chicago  Record- Herald. 
The  nn)rning  after  the  defeat  of  La  Follette  in  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  he  said: 

In  writing  the  history  of  the  day  it  is  well  to  ad- 
here to  the  actual  facts,  and  the  truth  of  history  com- 
pels us  to  set  it  down  in  the  record  that  the  railroads 
are  looking  after  their  end  of  the  business  with  their 
accustomed  skill  and  assiduity. 

Little  Governor  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin  may  still 
have  enough  life  left  In  his  body  to  know  by  this 
time  what  ran  over  him.    It  was  a  railroad  train. 

This  is  what  happened:  Appeals  went  out  from 
the  presidents  of  railroads  in  Wisconsin  to  their  breth- 
ren all  over  the  country  to  help  down  this  political 
train-wrecker  of  the  Badger  state.  This  was  an  op- 
portunity to  dispose  of  him  which  must  not  be  neg- 
lected. And  to  a  man  the  brethren  responded.  They 
went  to  work  among  the  national  committeemen  from 
their  regions,  and  when  the  railroads  start  out  on  a 
trail  like  that  they  are  able  to  use  a  good  deal  of 
steam. 

Every  railroad  in  the  United  States  that  knows 
its  business  makes  a  specialty  of  attending  to  what 
are  called  the  fine  points  of,  politics,  and  one  of  thes« 
fine  points  is  to  make  sure  of  having  friends  in  the 
organization  of  both  of  the  great  political  parties. 
They  may  not  be  able  to  control  primaries  and  dele- 
gates and  voters,  but  they  are  strong  when  it  comes 
to  the  selection  of  committeemen. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  passed  on  the  Wis- 
consin case  paid  their  fares  to  Chicago.  At  any  rate, 
the  case  of  Governor  La  Follette  and  the  half-breeds 
was  lost  before  the  members  of  the  national  commit- 
tee left  home.  For  aught  I  know  it  was  a  bad  case, 
one  which  deserved  to  be  lost  on  its  merits.  But  it 
would  not  have  made  the  slightest  difference  had  it 
been  otherwise.  If  La  Follette  had  t>een  as  regular 
as  Regulus  himself,  he  would  have  been  thrown  out 
just  the  same.  The  hvllgine  had  its  orders  to  run 
over  him.  And  it  obeyed.  It  took  the  national  com- 
mittee just  one  minute  by  the  watch  to  decide  the 
case,  'and  we  could  have  done  it  much  quicker  if  it 
hadn't  taken  us  a  few  seconds  to  close  the  doors  *  said 
one  of  the  jury. 

Democratic  Party  Repuhtates  Majority  Rule 
Within  Party. 

In  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  at  St. 
Louis,  the  monopolists  were  equally  triumphant 
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and  equally  unscrupulous.  They  controlled  the 
convention  and  seated  the  delegates  from  Illinois 
that  had  been  elected  in  violation  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  popular  government.  The  facts  are  vividly 
described  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Bryan  before  the  con- 
vention.   He  said: 

My  friends,  it  is  because  I  want  the  Democratic 
party  to  stand  on  that  Jefferson  principle  of  ma- 
jority rule  that  I  come  here  and  present  the  minority 
report  in  this  case,  *  *  *  These  men  [members 
of  state  committee  and  contesting  delegates]  say  that 
because  they  certify  that  what  they  did  was  regular, 
you  cannot  go  behind  their  certificate. 

If  this  is  a  good  law  in  a  Democratic  convention, 
it  ought  to  be  good  doctrine  in  a  court,  and  if  it  is 
good  doctrine  in  a  court,  then  the  only  thing  that 
train  robbers  have  to  do  in  the  future  is  to  make  a 
report  of  their  transactions  over  their  own  signatures. 
(Great  laughter  and  applause.)  I  repeat  that  after 
they  have  committed  their  crime,  all  that  train  rob- 
bers will  have  to  do  is  to  certify  over  their  own  sig- 
natures that  it  was  a  voluntary  collection  taken  up  for 
religious  purposes  and  deny  you  the  right  to  go  behind 
the  returns.    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

They  tell  you  that  the  law  of  the  party  in  Illinois 
permits  the  state  committee  to  present  the  chairman, 
and  they  deny  the  right  of  the  convention  to  override 
the  wishes  of  the  committee.  Such  a  doctrine  would 
be  un-Democratic,  if  true,  for  such  a  doctrine  would 
permit  a  past  committee  to  fasten  itself  upon  a  new 
convention  and  dominate  a  new  set  of  delegates.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

But,  my  friends,  that  is  not  all,  for  John  P.  Hop- 
kins two  years  ago  (the  same  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee) presented  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  asked  a  vote  upon  it  and  submKted  it  to 
the  convention.  Two  years  ago  he  recognized  the 
rights  of  the  Democrats  in  the  State  convention  to 
elect  their  temporary  chairman.  This  time  he  did 
not  dare  to  do  it.  for  if  he  had  done  it  he  would  have 
been  repudiated  by  the  convention  assembled.  The 
minority  presented  a  minority  report,  or  wanted  to, 
but  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
brought  Mr.  Quinn  up  to  the  convention  platform,  and, 
handing  him  the  gavel,  said  that  he  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  convention,  and  Mr,  Quinn,  seizing  the 
gavel  began  his  rule  of  tyranny,  despotism  and  unfair- 
ness.    (Great  applause.) 

They  had  their  state  committee  put  on  the  roll 
the  delegates  whom  they  wanted,  but  when  the  cre- 
dentials committee  brought  in  a  minority  report  they 
refused  to  consider  it  and  refused  to  allow  a  report 
upon  it.  And  yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  that  con- 
vention was  not  allowed  to  act  upon  its  own  creden- 
tials;  was  not  allowed  to  decide  the  merits  of  its  own 
delegates  yet,  with  all  they  seated  they  did  not  seat 
enough,  for  more  than  half  of  the  men  actually  seated 
by  the  Hopkins  committee  have  signed  petitions  ask- 
ing that  they  be  sent  back  home  and  that  Democrats 


who  represent  the  people  of  that  state  be  substituted 
for  them  in  this  convention.    (Cheers.)     •    •  • 

Their  whole  conduct  shows  that  their  purpose  was 
conceive  in  sin,  born  in  iniquity,  and  carried  out  to 
the  destruction  of  Democratic  hopes  in  that  state. 
Give  the  Democrats  of  Illinois  something  to  hope  for. 
Do  not  tell  them  that  when  they  go  to  a  Democratic 
convention  they  must  go  armed  as  to  war,  prepared 
to  fight  their  way  up  to  the  chairman  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

You  have  not  this  condition  in  other  states  to-day, 
but  let  f/tis  convention  indorse  this  conduct,  and  the 
next  national  convention  will  see  more  than  one  State 
here  as  the  result  of  gavel  rule.  And  it  is  because 
this  question  transcends  the  interests  of  any  state  or 
any  candidate,  or  any  faction  that  I  am  here  to  pre- 
sent the  minority  report,  and  ask  you  to  do  the  Demo- 
crats of  Illinois  that  justice  that  this  gang  denied 
them,  deliberately  and  insolently.  (Cheers  and  con- 
tinued applause.) 

In  replying  to  the  above  Mr.  Quinn  said: 
We  put  in  our  time,  we  organize  the  counties,  and 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  gentlemen  whose  seats 
are  here  contested  are  the  men  who  are  in  the  saddle, 
who  control  the  party,  and  who  delivered  its  electoral 
vote  to  Grover  Cleveland  in  1892.  (Applause.) 

These  men  who  are  "in  the  saddle"  through  the 
infamous  methods  described,  were  continued  there 
hy  the  convention,  sucii  is  the  extremity  to 

WniCn  PARTY  GOVERNMENT  HAS  DESCENDED.  Both 

the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  are  equally 
bad,  as  we  have  seen. 

Congressmen  and  Senators  Instructed  by  Na- 
tional Conventions — IMachine  Rule  the 
Established  System. 

Each  national  convention  not  only  decides  who 
shall  be  party  "boss,"  but  it  declares  as  to  public 
questions,  thereby  instructing  all  the  members 
OF  the  party.  In  other  words,  the  national  leg- 
islation for  this  great  country  is  largely  deter- 
mined at  national  conventions,  each  composed  of  a 
thousand  members,  meeting  together  once  in  four 
years  and  for  only  two  or  three  days,  while  the 
members  themselves  are  selected,  not  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  through  a  system  of  delegated  power  in 
which  the  winner  is  the  one  vnth  the  biggest  pile 
of  money!    And  beginning  with  this  year  the 

CON\'ENTIONS  HAVE  DECIDED  TO  SEAT  THE  DELEGATES 
CHOSEN  BY  THE  STATE  COMMITTEE  AND  AGAINST 
THE  WILL  OF  THE  STATE  CONVENTION  ITSELF !  ALL 
SEMBLANCE  OF  MAJORITY  RULE  IS  OPENLY  REPU- 
DIATED! Clearly  the  national  convention  system 
has  declined  to  where  the  monopolists  are  in  full 
sway  except  that  the  patronage  of  the  president 
enabled  him  to  secure  the  nomination  to  the  head 
of  the  Republican  machine.' 


Chapter  VI. 

DETAILS  OF  HOW  PARTY  MACHINE  OPERATES  THROUGH  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT: 

1.  Outline. 


We  have  shown  in  the  second  preceding  chapter 
that  the  sovereign  power  in  the  United  States  is 
in  the  party  in  power,  an  organization  that  is  out- 
side   the    written    constitution.    The  dominant 


power  in  the  machine  is  the  men  who  sunply  the 
campaign  funds,  and  in  this  the  monopolists  are 
supreme  for  they  out-bid  all  competitors  and  can 
continue  to  do  so.    The  party  machine  thus  eon- 
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trolled  by  the  monopolists  operates  through  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  departments  of 
governments,  the  institutions  erected  by  the  writ- 
ten constitution. 

In  thus  operating  the  monopolists  keep  the  ma- 
chine within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  written 
words  of  the  constitution  except  where  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  change  them  by  judicial  con- 
struction or  to  brush  them  aside  completely.  This 
was  outlined  in  a  preceding  chapter.  Here  we 
are  interested  in  the  details. 

The  necessity  for  altering  the  written  constitu- 
tion by  juilicial  construction  and  by  an  open  re- 
pudiation of  it  has  increased  icith  the  development 
of  private  monopoli/,  for  the  opposition  has  become 
more  and  more  powerful,  as  the  following  state- 
ments demonstrate: 

Development  of  Organizations  Opposed  to  the 
jNIonopolists. 

The  development  of  organization  among  the 
business  men  and  farmers  is  almost  as  phenomenal 
as  has  been  the  development  of  monopoly.  A  re- 
cent census  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, a  book  of  296  pages,  contains  the  names  of 
about  ten  thousand  of  these  organizations  of 
farmers  and  business  men. 

Turning  to  wage-earners  we  find  a  big  increase 
in  organization,  though  only  a  fraction  have  as 
yet  begun  to  co-operate.  In  1897,  when  the  fed- 
eral supreme  court  removed  the  legal  restrictions 
against  monopoly,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  had  but  265,800  members.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding six  years  the  membership  increased  700 
per  cent. — to  1,745,270. 

The  arbitration  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  is 
one  of  the  victories  of  organized  labor  against 
monopoly.  Arbitration,  however,  would  not  have 
been  agreed  to  had  President  Roosevelt  worked 
against  it.  In  Colorado  the  monopolists  have 
been  more  successful,  as  is  shown  in  a  later 
chapter. 

A  third  great  contest  between  wage-earners 
and  monopoly  is  the  meat-packers  strike  through- 
out the  great  cities,  in  progress  at  this  writing. 

In  the  domain  of  strikes  and  lockouts  the  mo- 
nopolists have  a  decided  advantage  for  they  are 
drawing  to  their  side  nearly  all  the  employers  of 
labor,  most  of  the  professional  classes  and  many 
of  the  unorganized  wage-earners.  This  is  because 
the  strife  appears  to  be  between  capital  and  labor, 
the  real  basis  of  conflict  being  concealed.  In  the 
words  of  Henry  George,  Jr.,  in  an  article  from 
Colorado  telegraphed  to  the  New  York  American, 
June  12th,  of  this  year: 

The  real  underlying  question  in  Colorado  at  this 
time,  then,  is  not  one  of  issue  between  capital  and 


labor,  but  a  struggle  between  the  great  allied  monop- 
olies on  the  one  side  and  the  body  of  the  plain  people 
on  the  other. 

The  question  of  monopoly,  however,  is  by  the  mo- 
nopoly managers  skillfully  kept  in  the  background, 
while  the  collateral  and  superficial  aspects  are  deftly 
brought  and  kept  to  the  front.  The  word  'trade- 
unionism'  is  caused  to  be  made  the  shibboleth,  and 
fierce  passions  are  inflamed  for  and  against  it. 

Back  of  the  allied  monopolies,  of  which  Mr. 
'  George  speaks,  is  a  monopoly  of  the  law-making 
power,  through  the  contribution  of  funds  to  the 
party  machines.  The  monopolists  possess  this 
monopoly,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  people  to  re- 
tain a  veto  power  and  a  direct  initiative.  This 
is  recognized  by  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, the  Grange  and  the  other  non-partisan  organ- 
izations that  are  pushing  for  the  referendum  and 
initiative.  In  a  subsequent  chapter  their  posi- 
tion is  fully  stated. 

Result  of  Growing  Opposition  to  Monopolists. 

Owing  to  the  increase  of  opposition  to  private 
monopoly,  it  has  come  about  that  in  extreme  cases 
the  will  of  the  people,  even  though  expressed 
through  a  referendum  vote,  is  unheeded  by  the 
legislative  department  of  the  government,  and  at 
times  there  is  legislation  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment, also  by  the  judiciary,  with  abolition  of  trial 
by  j^ry  and  even  the  abolition  of  trials  them- 
selves— the  abolition  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
— and  the  machine  fortifies  itself  with  a  standing 
army  and  a  huge  militia,  all  subject  to  its  com- 
mand. In  extreme  cases  private  funds  are  con- 
tributed to  arm  the  public  troops.  Proof  will  be 
presented  that  these  charges  are  true. 

Returning  to  a  consideration  of  the  forms  of 
popular  government,  we  find  that  Congress  while 
ostensibly  sitting  in  the  interest  of  the  people  re- 
fuses to  enact  laws  that  will  curb  the  monopolists, 
with  possibly  one  exception,  the  law  creating  a 
Bureau  of  Corporations  and  empowering  investi- 
gations. 

Passing  to  the  judiciary  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment we  find  that  it  is  so  controlled  that  the  un- 
lawful combinations  of  capital  are  untouched. 
Few  suits  are  started  against  the  trusts  and  in 
no  case  has  it  lessened  trust  prices.  These  facts 
are  known  to  everyone.  All  parties  while  in 
power  have  been  equally  backward  in  bringing 
suits  against  the  unlawful  combinations  of  capital. 
The  trusts  exist  in  open  violation  of  law,  while 
the  people  who  are  attempting  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  trusts  find  that  the  government  is 
used  against  them  and  most  unfairly. 

Some  of  the  facts  which  prove  these  statements 
are  as  follows: 


Chapter  YII. 

DETAILS  OF  HOW  PARTY  MACHINE  OPERATES  THROUGH  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT: 

II.  The  Congressional  Machine — Monopolists  Protected  and  People  Robbed. 

The  fact  that  national  laws  concerning  the  rail-  corporations  are  charging  all  that  the  traffic  will 

roads  and  other  great  monopolies  are  controlled  by  bear  except  as  discriminations  are  made  to  a 

the  monopolists  themselves  is  demonstrated  by  the  favored  few,  who  in  one  way  and  another  re- 

character  of  the  laws.    For  example,  the  railway  ciprocate  to  the  railway  directors.    The  following 
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is  an  instance  of  how  the  public  secured  a  state- 
ment of  the  exact  facts  as  to  railway  domination 
in  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Hon.  Edwin  A.  Moseley,  in  an  address 
during  the  year  1900,  before  the  National  Hay  As- 
sociation said: 

Since  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1S97  the  interstate  monopolies  are  practically 
free  to  charge  their  patrons  what  they  please  and  as 
much  as  they  please  for  the  public  service  they  render. 

All  this  has  been  placed  before  Congress  in  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  in  the  past  three  years  two  earnest  efforts  have 
been  made  to  secure  the  needful  amendatory  legisla- 
tion. The  first,  known  as  Senate  Bill  No.  3354,  was 
not  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee.  The  second, 
Senate  Bill  No.  1439,  known  as  the  Cullom  Bill,  was 
at  the  last  session  reported  adversely  by  a  vote  of 
five  to  four  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce ;  but  the  bill  was  placed  upon  the  calendar,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  in  shape  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had 
been  favorably  reported. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  remedies  for  public 
wrongs  are  not  easily  obtained  in  our  country.  Here 
is  a  great  remedial  statute  which  practically  the  whole 
people  believe  to  have  been  wisely  enacted,  but  which 
has  become  inoperative  in  its  most  important  respects 
through  defects  brought  to  light  by  judicial  interpreta- 
tion. With  a  popular  legislature,  such  as  our  Con- 
gress is,  a  majority  of  each  branch,  forty-six  in  the 
Senate  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  in  the  House, 
must  not  only  be  secured,  but  the  measure  must  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  regular  committees  and  receive  the 
approval  of  the  steering  committee,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  many  pitfalls  which  may  be  dug  for  it  in  the  legis- 
lative practice. 

Thus  it  follows  that  the  Cullom  Bill,  though  in- 
dorsed by  commercial  interests  generally  and  by  peti- 
tions containing  thousands  of  names,  receiving  active 
support  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  plainly 

CHRTAIN    OF    PASSAGE    IF    PUT    TO    A    BALLOT    OF  THE 

VOTERS,  can  be  delayed  in  committee  and  finally  passed 
over  in  the  rush  of  business  at  the  close  of  a  session, 

AS  THE  RESULT  OF  THE  EFFORTS  OF  A  NUMERICALLY 

INSIGNIFICANT  MINORITY  of  those  who  would  be 
affected  by  its  provisions. 

What  has  happened  iu  1900  to  the  Cullom  Bill  has 
happened  in  preceding  sessions,  in  one  respect  or  an- 
other, to  other  bills  having  the  same  object.  Bills  to 
regulate  commerce  can  be  advanced,  and  even  passed 
with  facility,  when  the  regulation  assists  the  great 

INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS  OR  THE  POWERFUL  CARRY- 
ING interests  ;  but  when  the  measure  seeking  enact- 
ment is  designed  to  cut  off  the  illegitimate  advantages 
of  the  first  and  to  regulate  the  charges  for  common 
carriage  by  the  other,  though  the  object  be  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  public,  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
can  only  be  secured  through  a  popular  demand  which 
has  sternly  impressed  itself  upon  the  managers  of  par- 
ties and  those  who  for  the  time  being  are  in  control  of 
legislative  policies. 

The  People's  Remedy. 
The  foregoing  is  proof  that  at  present  the  con- 
trol of  National  affairs  is  in  the  powerful  Few, 
and  not  in  the  Majority.  The  remedy,  manifestly, 
is  for  the  voters  to  take  to  themselves  the  power 
to  directly  ballot  upon  an  Interstate  Commerce 
hill.  'Hi is,  in  the  language  of  Secretary  Moseley, 
above  quoted,  would  make  the  measure  "plainly 

CERTAIN  OF  PASSAGE." 


To  adopt  this  system  in  National  affairs  would 
simply  be  to  extend  the  system  that  is  in  use  in 
all  the  states,  and  through  which  the  Granger  Up- 
rising operated  in  the  '70's.,  as  is  pointed  out  in 
a  subsequent  chapter. 

Since  the  delivery  of  the  foregoing  speech  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion the  railway  law  has  been  amended,  but  in 
favor  of  the  monopolists  and  against  the  people, 

AS  IS  PROVED  BY  THE  FACT  THAT  IT  INCREASED  RAIL- 
WAY RATES  WITHOUT  GIVING  TO  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE   COMMISSION    ANY   POWER   TO  REGULATE 

RATES.  These  facts  are  proved  by  the  following 
quotations  from  the  last  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  December  15th,  of  last 
year: 

Elkins'  Law  a  Boon  to  Monopolists. 

The  legislation  passed  by  the  last  Congress,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Elkins  law,  approved  February 
19,  1903,  may  properly  be  made  a  leading  subject  of 
comment.  *  *  *  In  its  present  form  the  law  ap- 
pears to  be  about  all  that  can  be  provided  against  rate- 
cutting  in  the  way  of  prohibitive  and  punitive  legisla- 
tion. *  *  *  y^jj  effect  in  many  cases  was  to  bring 
about  AN  INCREASE  OF  RAILROAD  CHARGES. 

Thus  the  Elkins'  amendment  to  the  interstate 
commerce  law  increased  the  people's  burdens  for 
the  benefit  of  the  monopolists.  Furthermore,  this 
Elkins'  amendment  has  not  siiut  off  all  discrimi- 
nations. In  the  words  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  the  report  above  quoted: 

We  are  only  saying  that  tariffs  as  published  and 
filed  are  now  generally  observed.  But  in  some  cases 
the  tariffs  themselves  are  so  framed  and  contain  such 
provisions  as  to  permit  preferences  without  depart- 
ing from  their  terms. 

The  Commission  also  says: 

The  other  class  of  offenses  which  the  original  act 
prohibited  are  not  at  all  restrained  by  the  amendment 
in  question.  "Valuable  as  this  law  is  in  the  direction 
and  for  the  purpose  above  outlined,  it  has  added  noth- 
ing xvhatever  to  the  power  of  the  Commission  to  cor- 
rect a  tariff  rate  which  is  unreasonably  high  or  which 
operates  with  discriminating  effect. 

Congress  had  a  purpose  in  keeping  from  the 
Commission  the  power  to  fix  rates.  The  monopo- 
lists intended  to  put  up  the  rates,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  railway  trusts  had  shut  out  competition  and 
made  it  possible  to  mark  up  the  rates,  provided 
there  should  be  no  interference  by  Congress.  On 
this  point  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  says: 

One  of  the  most  significant  things  in  recent  railway 
operations  is  the  steady  advance  in  the  cost  of  the 
transportation  of  freight  by  rail,  *  «  *  First. 
The  published  rates  itself  has  been  advanced.  *  *  * 
Second.  Many  advances  have  been  brought  about  by 
changes  in  classification.  *  *  *  Third.  Many  com- 
modities which  formerly  took  a  special  commodity  rate 
have  been  restored  to  the  classified  list.  *  *  * 
Fourth.  Of  greater  importance  is  the  maintenance  of 
rates  already  referred  to  in  this  report.  Up  to  within 
a  recent  time  many  of  the  most  important  commodi- 
ties were  moved  under  special  contracts  and  upon  ac- 
tual rates  much  below  the  published  tariff.  No  exact 
information  is  obtainable  to  show  the  extent  of  these 
secret  concessions ;  but  they  were  very  considerable. 
The  traffic  manager  of  one  large  railway  system  testi- 
fied that  rebates  and  similar  concessions  allowed  by  his 
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company  aviounted  to  approximately  10  per  cent,  of  its 
irross  frcii;ht  revGnues.  This  was  probably  greater 
than  In  the  majority  of  Instances,  but  beyond  question 
a  niaiutenance  of  the  published  schedules  has  added 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  net  income  of  our  rail- 
ways. 

What  the  total  amount  of  Increase  from  all  these 
causes  has  been  can  not  be  stated  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  [except  that]  since  1S97  the  average  railway 
net  receipts  have  iNCiiKASKD  57  pku  cent,,  while  rail- 
tcay  capitalization  has  only  increased  J/. 5  per  cent. 
•  •  •  The  freight  rate  has  been  properly  termed 
a  tax.  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  carrier  rendering 
the  service.  The  effect  of  this  advance  has  been  to 
enortnously  inci-ease  the  tax  laid  upon  the  general 
body  of  producers  and  consumers  for  the  benefit  of 

THAT  SPECIES  OF  PROPERTY  WHICH  RENDERS  THE  SER- 
VICE. •  •  •  We  desire  to  repeat  in  this  connec- 
tion that  there  is  to-day  no  way  In  which  these  ad- 
vances can  be  prevented.  ♦  •  •  At  present  this 
Commission  can  investigate  and  report.  It  has  no 
power  to  determine  what  rate  is  reasonable,  and  such 
orders  as  it  can  make  have  no  binding  effect. 

Ttiese  advances  in  rates  have  been  through  a 
trust  agreement  and  therefore  unlawful.  On  this 
point  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its 
report  says: 

They  [the  advances  in  rates]  have  been  almost  with- 
out exception  the  result  of  concerted  action.  *  *  * 
Without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  whether  what  is 
done  amounts  to  a  violation  of  law,  we  wish  to  point 
out  clearly  and  emphatically  that  SUCH  CONCERT  OF 
ACTION  DOES  PREVAIL,  and  that  the  prohibition 
resting  upon  carriers  in  thi3  respect  affords  the  pub- 
Ljc  no  protection  whatever  against  such  advances. 

These  concerted  advances  in  rates  have  been 
arbitrarily  ordered  by  those  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  local  conditions.    The  Commission  says : 

It  has  been  frequently  said  in  the  past  that  the  ad- 
justment of  freight  rates  was  a  delicate  problem, 
which  could  only  be  dealt  with  by  those  having  a  long 
understanding  and  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions, 
and  which  could  not  be  intelligently  revised  by  any 
outside  body.  These  recent  advances  have  not  been 
made  upon  that  theory.  They  have  not  originated 
icith  the  traffic  representatives  of  the  various  systems, 
but  rather  xcith  the  financial  heads  of  those  systems. 

The  general  situation  as  to  railway  rates  is  that 
the  shippers  consider  it  intolerable.  Advances  in 
published  rates  have  been  arbitrarily  ordered,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  and,  besides,  the  full  col- 
lection of  the  published  rates  has  operated  to  in- 
tensify whatever  was  wrong  in  the  tariffs  them- 
selves. On  this  last  named  point  the  Commission 
says : 

Barring  discriminations  between  shippers  caused  by 
the  payment  of  rebates,  the  secret  rates  actually  ap- 
plied were,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  less  unfairly  ad- 
justed, as  between  different  localities  and  articles  of 
traffic,  than  were  the  rates  named  in  the  tariffs.  When 
these  tariff  rates  are  exacted  from  all  shippers,  as 
they  now  are  for  the  most  part,  and  such  rates  remain 
unchanged  or  are  materially  advanced,  the  effect  is 
TO  accentuate  a^cy  injury  wmcH  IS  suffered  by 
the  public  *  *  *  This  is  doubtless  one  ex- 
planation of  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
formal  complaints  made  to  the  Commission  during 
the  present  year,  which  are  more  than  double  those  of 
the  previous  year,  and  more  than  four  times  the  num- 
ber received  the  year  before.    On  the  face  of  it,  this 


is  an  indication  that  the  general  maintenance  of  rates 
which  now  occurs  increases  greatly  the  instances  in 
which  particular  shippers  or  entire  communities  be- 
lieve they  have  grievances,  on  account  of  such  tariffs, 
which  demand  redress.  Yet  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission in  respect  of  these  matters  has  not  been  en- 
larged in  the  least  by  the  amendment  in  question. 
However  plain  a  given  case  may  appear,  or  however 
clearly  injustice  may  be  established  by  pertinent  proof, 
the  only  order  which  the  Commission  has  power  to 
make  is  the  limited  and  inconclusive  order  to  "cease 
and  desist"  from  charging  rates  or  doing  the  things 
found  to  be  unlawful.  Even  that  order  has  no  binding 
force  upon  the  carrier,  but  can  be  disregarded  with 
impunity  until  compliance  is  decreed  by  the  courts 
at  the  end  of  tedious  and  expensive  litigation.  That 
there  is  such  an  increasing  number  of  complaints  under 
these  circumstances,  when  the  substantial  result  is 
little  more  than  investigation  and  publicity,  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  aggrieved  shippers  have 
no  other  recourse,  and  so  appeal  to  the  Commission  in 
the  hope  of  some  relief  from  conditions  tvhich  they 
regard  as  INTOLERABLE. 

Monopolists  Sheltered  by  Tariff  Wall. 

Furthermore.  Congress  has  left  the  tariflf  to 
shelter  the  trusts.  This  is  no  part  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff  system.  In  the  words  of  the  Re- 
publican platform  of  1896: 

It  [the  protective  tariff]  is  equally  opposed  to  for- 
eign control  and  domestic  monopoly. 

But  only  eight  years  after  the  above  principle 
was  announced  the  sections  of  the  tariff  law  which 
shelter  the  monopolists  are  continued.  This  un- 
fair use  of  the  tariff  is  pointed  out  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Master  of  the  National 
Grange.    He  says: 

While  competition  existed  in  this  country,  prices 
were  normal,  but  merging  of  competing  interests  Into 
great  combines  or  trusts,  destroyed  competition  and 
arbitrary  prices  took  the  place  of  competitive  prices. 
Corporations  fixed  the  prices  of  what  they  bought  and 
what  they  sold.  Foreign  competition  was  shut  out  to 
the  extent  of  the  wall  of  protection,  and  the  manw- 
facturer  was  enabled  to  fix  a  higher  price  in  America, 
and  make  a  lower  price  for  the  same  article  in  for- 
eign lands,  thus  using  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  impose  exactions  on  American  citizens 
higher  than  on  the  foreigner,  thus  giving  the  for- 
eign agriculturist  who  is  in  competition  with  the 
American  farmer  an  additional  advantage.  I  said 
one  year  ago  in  my  annual  address,  when  that  condi- 
tion prevails,  and  it  is  now  admitted  that  it  does  pre- 
vail, "Any  law  in  force  which  enables  manufacturers 
to  sell,  and  they  do  sell,  in  foreign  countries  any 
manufactured  article  at  a  less  price  than  they  sell 
to  American  citizens,  thus  using  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try to  discriminate  against  our  citizens,  said  law  or 
laws  should  at  once  be  revised,  amended  or  repealed, 
and  all  such  practices  made  impossible."  I  again 
repeat  it,  and  assert  that  if  those  who  have  the  power 
to  correct  these  abuses  to  American  citizenship  do  not 
correct  them,  the  people  should  at  will  correct 
them. 

Farmers  Robbed  on  Every  Side. 

Immediately  following  the  above  statement  the 
Master  of  the  National  Grange  says: 

The  American  farmer  meets  the  products  of  all 
lands  and  countries  in  the  open  market  of  the  world 
— is  in  competition  with  the  cheap  lands,  labor,  trans- 
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portation  and  taxes  of  South  America,  Australia,  Rus- 
sia, and  all  other  countries,  and  if  the  burden  of  pay- 
ing higher  taxes,  discriminating  and  excessive  trans- 
portation charges,  higher  prices  for  the  machinery 
and  all  the  necessary  supplies  with  which  he  culti- 
vates his  lands  are  imposed  on  him,  the  burden  be- 
comes unendurable,  and  humiliation  and  loss  of  that 
sturdy  manhood  on  xohich  the  liberties  and  glory  of 
this  republic  rest  are  undermined  and  destroyed. 

Wage- Earners  Robbed  and  Liberties  Curtailed. 

The  ruling  few  are  robbing  the  wage-earners 
through  trust  prices  just  as  they  are  fleecing  the 
farmers  and  business  men.  Furthermore,  the  rul- 
ing few  have  abolished  trial  by  jury  in  many  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  wage-earners  are  interested. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  extending  the  use 
of  the  injunction,  for  the  procedure  is  such  that 
trial  is  by  a  judge  alone,  and  the  facts  in  the 
case  cannot  be  reviewed  by  a  higher  court.  The 
basis  of  all  these  wrongs  is  a  monopoly  of  the 


political  power  by  the  trust  magnates.  In  the 
words  of  President  Gompers  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  in  the  instructions  to  trade 
unions  to  question  candidates: 

Remember  that  the  issue  is  the  establishment  of 
the  people's  sovereignty.  It  is  not  a  labor  question 
only  nor  simply  a  question  of  capitalism,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  monopoly.  Shall  the  monopoly  of  the  political 
power  of  the  country  be  in  all  the  people  or  continued 
in  the  ruling  few?  It  is  the  people  against  the  mo- 
))opo1ists. 

Summary. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  demonstrate  that  the 
monopolists  control  Congress,  using  it  for  their 
own  personal  ends  and  against  the  people.  The 
farmers,  business  men  and  wage-earners  are  all 
injured.  All,  therefore,  are  vitally  interested  in 
terminating  the  rule  of  the  few  by  establishing 
the  Referendum  System.  In  short,  the  people 
should  establish  their  sovereignty,  thus  terminat- 
ing the  rule  of  the  Trustocrats. 


Chapter  VIII. 

DETAILS  OF  HOW  PAETY  MACHINE  OPERATES  THROUGH  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT: 

III.  Judiciary  Used   by  Trustocrats  to  Protect  Theinselves  and  Injure  Tlieir  Opponents. 


A.  JUDICIARY  DEPARTMENT  NOT  USED 
EFFECTIVELY  AGAINST  UNLAWFUL 
COMBINATIONS  OF  CAPITAL. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  asked.  How  is  it  that 
the  unlawful  combinations  of  capital  continue  in 
the  face  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  and  com- 
mon law  provisions  against  monopoly  prices  ?  The 
answer  is  this:  Congress  has  legislated  in  such  a 
way  that  the  only  individual  ivho  can  iring  suit 
under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  is  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  and  the  appoint- 
ments to  this  office  have  ieen  so  controlled  that 
few  suits  have  been  brought,  and  these  suits  have 
in  no  wise  lessened  the  monopoly  prices,  nor  has 
the  criminal  clause  been  applied  at  all. 

Such  has  been  the  result  under  both  the  polit- 
ical parties.  The  trouble  is  in  the  system  of 
delegated  power,  for  the  monopolists  with  their 
billions  of  money  are  so  strong  that  a  president 
acting  alone  cannot  overcome  them,  but  if  the  peo- 
ple take  to  themselves  a  direct  vote  on  public 
questions  they  will  immediately  control  the  situ- 
ation. 

Until  the  people  change  the  system  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  the  judiciary  will  be  used 
against  the  unlawful  combinations  of  capital.  The 
trustocrats  will  continue  to  use  the  government 
to  protect  themselves  and  injure  their  opponents. 
Examples  of  how  the  judiciary  is  used  against  the 
farmers,  business  men  and  wage-(\arners  are  as 
follows : 

B,  THE    JUDICIARY    USED    TO  ABOLISH 

FREE  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Release  of  Railway  Monopolists  From  Con- 
trol Through  Referendum  System  in  the 
States. 

In  the  early  '70's  the  Granger  Uprising  brought 
the  railways  under  control  through  the  use  of  the 
Referendum  System.    It  came  about  in  this  way. 


The  legislatures  in  the  several  states  were  con- 
trolled by  the  railway  monopolists,  who  charged 
extortionate  rates  and  discriminated  as  between 
shippers  and  places.  The  order  known  as  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  established  in  1867. 
It  began  to  establish  lodges,  each  of  which  was 
termed  a  grange — subordinate,  county,  state  and 
national  granges.  In  Illinois,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  granges,  a  call  for  a  constitutional 
convention  was  secured  from  the  legislature.  Care 
was  taken  to  elect  anti-monopoly  delegates,  and 
the  anti-monopoly  measures  which  they  framed 
were  enacted  into  law  by  a  referendum  vote. 

This  Avas  in  1870.  Three  years  later  a  consti- 
tutional convention  and  anti- monopoly  measures 
were  secured  in  Pennsylvania  and  adopted  by  ref- 
erendum vote.    The  leadership  was  in  the  granges. 

In  Wisconsin  there  was  a  failure  to  secure  a 
constitutional  convention,  but  an  anti-monopoly 
bill  in  the  legislature,  introduced  by  Mr.  Potter 
a  grange  delegate,  was  enacted  into  law  by  a  suc- 
ceeding legislature  owing  to  the  questioning  of 
candidates  under  the  leadership  of  the  granges  of 
the  state. 

In  Iowa,  too.  the  candidates  for  the  legislature 
were  brought  into  line,  laws  were  enacted  and  rail- 
way rates  were  effectually  controlled. 

This  effective  control  of  railway  rates  by  the 
states  was  upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1877,  Munn  v.  Illinois.  During  the  same 
year  the  court  held  in  the  Peik  case  that  the  sev- 
eral states  could  control  the  railway  rates  within 
their  borders  until  such  time  as  Congress  should 
exercise  its  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce. 

But  seven  years  later  the  monopolists  secured 
from  the  federal  supreme  court,  by  a  vote  of  six 
against  three,  a  release  from  state  control.  The 
court  reversed  itself  by  holding  that  a  state  had 
no  poicer  to  regulate  railway  rates  within  itk 
OWN  noHDEiis  if  tlie  property  or  persons  were 
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detitined  to  another  state  (Wabash  Ry.  Co.  vs. 
Illinois,  lis  U.  S.  557.  Chief  Justit'e  VVaite  and 
Justieos  Bradley  and  Gray  dissenting,'.)  In  the 
dissenting  opinion  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  diselainied 

auy  idoa  that  Illinois  has  any  authority  to  regulate 
commerce  in  any  other  state.  *  *  *  To  sum  up 
the  matter  in  a  word,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  sound  propo- 
sition of  law  that  the  making  of  railroads  and  regu- 
lating the  charges  for  their  use  is  not  such  a  regula- 
tion of  commerce  as  to  be  in  the  remotest  degree  re- 
pugnant to  auy  power  given  to  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution so  long  as  that  power  is  dormant  and  has 
not  been  exercised  by  Congress.  This  case  overrules 
the  Peik  case  in  94  U.  S.  Reports,  and  is  contrary  also 
to  the  line  of  cases  that  the  state  has  the  right  to 
regulate  commerce  within  its  borders  until  Congress 
acts  in  the  matter  through  its  power  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce. 

Thus  did  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
arbitrarily  chanf/e  the  Federal  Constitution  by  a 
vote  of  six  against  three.  In  this  way  it  re- 
leased THE  RAILWAY  CORPORATIONS  FROM  THE 
PRINCIPAL  PORTION  OF  THE  CONTROL  WHICH  THE 
STATES  HAD  BEEN  EXERCISING. 

Two  years  later  Congress  enacted  an  interstate 
commerce  law  and  railway  stocks  rose,  demon- 
stratinfj  that  the  law  favored  the  monopolists  and 
was  against  the  people. 

But  there  was  some  considerable  control  of 
freight  rates  through  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Gradually,  however,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  nullified  these  provisions,  finishing  it  in 
1897.  The  railroads  are  completely  released  from 
eflFective  control  by  the  commission  or  the  courts. 

In  the  words  of  Judge  Prouty  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view, November,  1898: 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  year  have  determined  that  the  Commis- 
sion did  not  possess  powers  of  the  most  vital  conse- 
quence, ichich  it  had  assumed  to  exercise  from  the 
first. 

\\'ith  this  final  release  from  governmental  con- 
trol the  railways  extended  the  discriminations  in 
railway  rates,  and  those  icho  received  the  monop- 
oly of  the  shipping  rate  soon  had  a  monopoly  of 
trade  in  nearly  the  entire  industry.  In  the  words 
of  Judge  Prouty  in  his  testimony  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  October  5,  1899: 

I    DO    NOT    BELIEVE    THAT    THERE   IS   A    GREAT  TRUST 

TO-DAY  ANYWHERE — that  is  to  say,  in  any  one  of  the 
staple  commodities  handled   in  this  country — which 

COrLD  HAVE  ESTABLISHED  OR  MAINTAINED  ITSELF  IN 
THE  FACE  OF  ABSOLUTE  EQUALITY  OF  THE  FREIGHT 
RATE. 

I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  every  monopoly  has  a 
rebate.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  every  monopoly 
enjoys  some  concessions  in  the  rate;  but  I  mean  if  you 
would  strip  these  great  combinations  of  all  dominion 
over,  and  of  all  participation  in,  the  making  of  the 
freight  rate,  not  one  of  them  would  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous ELEMENT  IN  OUR  SOCIAL  POLITY. 

The  foregoing  pages  prove  that  the  judiciary 
has  assisted  the  monopolists  and  has  injured  the 
great  mass  of  the  business  public,  the  farmers  and 
the  wage-earners. 


2.  Overthrow  of  Republic  by  Judiciary — Ten 
Million  Filipinos  Held  as  Subjects  and 
not  Citizens. 

The  monopolists  have  done  their  best  to  in- 
fiuence  the  appointment  of  judges  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  bench.  No  judge  can  be 
appointed  until  his  nomination  is  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  composed  largely  of  the  monopolists'  rep- 
resentatives. But  the  life  tenure  of  the  judges 
has  resulfed  in  many  votes  for  popular  govern- 
ment which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost.  The 
release  of  railways  from  state  control  was  dis- 
sented from  by  three  of  the  nine  judges  as  we  have 
pointed  out.  Recently  in  the  Filipino  cases  by 
a  vote  of  five  against  four  it  was  decided  that  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  authorizes 
Congress  to  hold  slaves,  for  that  is  the  meaning 
where  people  are  held  as  subjects  instead  of  citi- 
zens. Furthermore,  chattel  slavery  actually  ex- 
isted in  the  territory  acquired,  and  it  continued 
to  exist. 

That  the  action  of  the  five  judges  was  judicial 
legislation  is  stated  in  so  many  words  by  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  in  his  dissenting  opinion.  He 
said: 

The  decision  of  the  majority  in  this  case  is  "Ju- 
dicial Legislation,"  "the  engrafting  upon  our  re- 
publican institutions  of  a  colonial  system,  such 
AS  exists  under  monarchical  governments.  That 
result  was  never  contemplated  hy  the  Fathers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  if  that  instrument  had  contained  a 
xoord  suggesting  the  possibility  of  a  result  of  that 
character,  it  would  never  have  been  adopted  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  idea  that  this  coun- 
try may  acquire  territories  anywhere  upon  the  earth, 
by  conquest  or  treaty,  and  hold  them  as  mere  colonies 
or  provinces,  the  people  inhabiting  them  to  enjoy 
only  such  rights  as  Congress  choose  to  accord  to  them 
— is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and 
genius,  as  well  as  with  the  words,  of  the  con- 
stitution." 

3.  go^^rnment  by  injunction  established  by 
Judiciary  and  Not  Interfered  with  by 
Congress  (Trial  by  Jury  Abolished  at 
Will  of  the  Judges — No  Appeal — Legisla- 
tion by  Judges  ) . 

Before  the  judicial  branch  of  the  government 
had  gone  to  the  length  of  declaring  that  Congress 
could  hold  subjects  and  legislate  for  them  as  it 
alone  should  choose — before  this  occurred  and 
leading  up  to  it,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
placed  the  people  of  the  United  States  under  Gov- 
ernment by  Injunction,  ichich  overturns  every 
principle  of  free  government.  This  is  demon- 
strated by  the  following  facts. 

Government  by  injunction  is  that  system  of 
government  which  came  into  being  with  the  new 
uses  to  which  the  injunction  was  put. 

These  new  uses  of  the  injunction  have  resulted, 
first,  in  the  abolition  of  trial  by  jury  in  certain 
cases,  which  is  being  gradually  extended  as  occa- 
sion requires ;  second,  the  system  prevents  a  review 
of  the  facts  by  higher  courts,  and  third,  a  new 
legislative  system  is  installed  whereby  certain  acts 
in  opposition  to  the  rule  of  the  few  are  declared 
unlawful  by  judges  whom  they  nominate  and  elect. 
Incidentally,  the  system  abolishes  indictment. 
Furthermore,  one  becomes  a  prisoner  as  a  result 
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of  a  mere  filing  of  charges  by  an  attorney  of  the 
ruling  few,  coupled  with  an  order  by  a  judge.  In 
this  proceeding  there  are  no  witnesses,  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  defendant  or  his  counsel.  This  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  Russian  despotism, 
and  it  has  gone  so  far  that  in  Colorado  men  are 
banished  without  any  sort  of  a  trial,  after  having 
been  rounded  up  like  so  many  cattle. 

Before  presenting  the  testimony  to  prove  the 
existence  of  these  changes  in  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment, we  will  outline  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  changes  and  show  that  they  have  come  about 
step  by  step,  one  wrong  leading  to  another. 

The  causes  which  led  up  to  these  changes  in  the 
system  of  government  are  deep-seated. 

The  development  of  large-scale  productions  is 
familiar  to  all,  as  also  is  the  corresponding  de- 
velopment of  organization  among  the  wage-earn- 
ers.   Both  are  in  the  line  of  progress. 

During  this  development  the  system  of  govern- 
ment has  been  such  that  the  control  of  legislation 
and  administration  has  been  in  the  few,  except 
that  in  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and  Switzerland  the 
people  are  in  power.  Outside  these  countries  the 
ruling  few  are  principally  the  monopolists — those 
who  have  found  it  exceedingly  profitable  to  in- 
vest in  politics,  thus  securing  legal  privileges. 

These  monopolists  have  controlled  and  do  con- 
trol legislation.  Proof  of  it  is  the  legal  privi- 
leges secured  and  the  continuance  of  them,  which 
now  include  a  swarm  of  industrial,  financial,  and 
commercial  trusts. 

All  of  this  is  familiar  to  everyone.  The  features 
that  are  not  usually  understood  are  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  few  rule. 

The  Rule  of  the  Few. 

The  ruling  few  use  the  popular  forms  of  govern- 
ment as  far  as  they  can,  but  wherever  necessity 
compels  they  set  them  aside,  as  we  have  said.  For 
example,  the  trusts  can  not  be  legalized  for  the 
people  wouldn't  tolerate  it,  so  the  machinery  in 
the  judicial  department  is  such  that  few  suits  are 
started  against  them.  All  political  parties  while 
in  office  are  equally  bad.  It  is  the  system  that 
must  be  changed.  The  direct  ballot  must  be  in- 
stalled. 

But  the  mere  continuation  of  the  unlawul  mo- 
nopolies has  not  been  sufficient.  The  contest  with 
the  growing  power  of  organized  wage-earners  has 
caused  the  monopolists  and  other  large  capitalists 
to  induce  the  courts  to  take  away  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury.  This  abolition  of  trial  of  criminal  charges 
by  the  people  lodging  it  in  a  judge,  an  appointee 
of  the  "machine"  and  in  violation  of  the  consti- 


tutional guarantee  of  trial  by  jury,  was  brought 
about  by  issuing  injunctions,  forbidding  wage- 
earners  to  do  that  which  the  laws  had  already  de- 
clared to  be  unlawful,  the  object  being  to  arrest 
for  contempt  of  court,  thereby  abolishing  trial  by 
the  people,  also  preventing  a  review  of  facts  by 
a  higher  court. 

The  people  have  allowed  all  this  to  occur,  and 
the  powers  that  be  went  a  step  further.  The  courts 
began  to  declare  unlawful  that  which  had  been 
lawful;  for  example,  the  judges  began  to  declare 
that  certain  specified  persons  should  not  speak  to 
certain  others,  nor  mail  them  a  postal  card  or 
other  writing. 

Thus  the  judges  were  installed  as  lawmakers. 
And  on  petition  of  an  attorney  and  without  notice 
to  the  wage-earners  these  judges  issue  warrants 
of  arrest  for  violation  of  the  injunctions,  landing 
the  wage-earners  in  jail  where  they  must  lie  until 
the  court's  convenience  to  try  the  case.  There  are 
no  witnesses,  merely  the  bare  accusation  by  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  corporation  interested. 

The  use  of  this  system  is  frequently  sufficient  to 
defeat  the  wage-earners.  If  it  is  not  sufficient, 
then  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused  is  deter- 
mined by  the  judge  who  issued  the  injunction — 
jury  trial  is  abolished,  and  the  judge's  verdict  as 
to  questions  of  fact  can  not  be  reviewed  in  a  higher 
court. 

Even  this  perversion  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment is  not  the  worst:  the  courts  began  to  issue 
blanket  injunctions.  There  is  no  naming  of  de- 
fendants, but  the  officers  of  the  court  can  arrest 
whoever  they  choose,  charging  them  with  viola- 
tion of  the  injunction.  The  trial  is  by  the  judge 
who  issued  the  injunction,  and  there  is  no  appeal 
from  his  verdict  as  to  questions  of  fact.  This  is 
Government  by  Injunction.  As  rapidly  as  ap- 
plied it  abolishes  every  principle  of  liberty. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  case  is  by  Presi- 
dent Gompers  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor in  an  extra  number  of  the  official  magazine, 
July  15,  1904. 

But  even  government  by  injunction  did  not 
reach  the  limit,  for  the  ruling  few  became  more 
and  more  powerful  and  so  did  the  opposing  forces. 
Open  repudiation  of  popular  government  followed, 
suceeded  by  a  repeal  of  certain  sections  of  the  bill 
of  rights  by  the  judiciary  in  Colorado  which  has 
legalized  one-man  rule.  This  was  preceded  of  course, 
by  militarism  and  civil  war,  just  as  one-man  rule 
has  always  been  established.  These  conditions  must 
become  national  if  the  people  do  not  assert  their 
sovereignty.  Some  of  the  details  of  the  open  es- 
tablishment of  militarism  and  of  autocracy  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  sections. 


Chapter  IX. 


DETAILS  OF  HOW  PARTY  MACHINE  OPERATES  THROUGH  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT: 

IV.  Monopolists  Openly  Repudiate  Republican  Forni  of  Government  in  Three  States. 


In  Colorado  five  years  ago  the  people  pledged 
the  legislature  to  enact  an  eight-hour  day  in  the 
unhealthy  work  of  reducing  and  refining  ore.  A 
law  was  enacted,  but  the  great  corporations  fought 
it  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  declared  it 
unconstitutional,  though  a  similar  law  in  Utah 
had  been  upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme 


Court,  and  a  similar  law  now  exists  in  Kansas, 
Utah,  Montana,  Nevada,  Arizona,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  elsewhere. 

After  the  decision  in  the  Colorado  Supreme 
Court  the  people  of  the  state  secured  from  the 
legislature  the  submission  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  eight-hour  day  in  unhealthy 
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and  duuc^'^rous  CKcupaiion>  and  then  the  people 
adopted  the  amendment  by  an  oveiwhehning  ma- 
jority. But  again  tlie  private  corporations  got 
in  their  work,  this  time  fixing  the  legishiture — 
the  U'gishiture  refused  to  put  the  peoples  will 
into  force,  thus  openli/  terminating  a  republican 
form  of  goi-ernmcnt. 

This,  however,  was  no  new  thing  in  this  country, 
for  in  Utah  during  the  preceding  three  years  there 
was  an  open  repudiation  of  a  republican  form  of 
government,  two  legislatures  having  refused  to 
install  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the  refer- 
endum and  initiative.  Likewise  in  Illinois  the  legis- 
lattire  eUvted  in  1902  refused  to  submit  to  the  peo- 
ple a  constitutional  amendment  for  the  referendimi 
and  initiative  as  instructed  to  do  by  a  direct  vote 
of  tlie  people  at  the  November  election,  1902. 

This  repudiation  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  Illinois  by  the  monopolists  was  not  the 
first  otTense.  Two  years  before  a  measure  known 
as  the  Allen  bill,  intended  as  the  opening  wedge 
for  a  fifty-year  franchise  for  street  railways  in 
Illinois,  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  and  the  bosses 
"saw  that  the  measure  must  be  advanced  under 
the  gavel,"  says  Lincoln  Steffens  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  "Enemies  of  the  Republic."  "Under 
the  Gavel"  means  that  the  speaker  refuses  to  or- 
der a  roll-call  in  the  face  of  a  demand  for  it  by 
the  required  number  of  members.  In  the  case 
under  discussion  "Speaker  Curtis  was  afraid  to 
use  force,"  says  Mr.  Steffens,  "and  he  suddenly 
developed  a  'gum  boil'  and  was  sent  off  in  a  special 
car  to  Mammoth  Cave.  The  speaker  pro  tem. 
hammered  the  bill  through  to  the  third  reading, 
then  it  teas  passed  by  both  houses  and  Oovernor 
Tanner  signed  it."* 

Two  years  later  the  Allen  bill  was  repealed  owing 
to  an  uprising  of  the  people  during  the  campaign. 
The  monopolists  however,  elected  the  Governor 
and  Speaker  of  the  House,  it  being  a  condition  of 
the  Speaker's  election  that  he  xoould  use  the  gavel 
ichen  necessary  to  defeat  the  legislation  aimed  at 
the  monopolists.  During  the  winter  a  bill  author- 
izing Chicago  and  other  cities  in  the  state  to  un- 
dertake municipal  ownership  became  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  voting  showed  that  the  "organiza- 
tion" (the  party  machine)  was  in  a  precarious 
condition.  What  followed  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Steffens : 


•  McClure's  Magazine.  Augxist,  1904,  p.  403. 


At  last  the  Speaker  rose,  pale,  bnt  with  gavel  in 
hand,  to  force  the  amendments  to  the  Llndley  Bill 
[the  monopolists'  bill].  Back  of  him  were  some  wo- 
men ;  beside  and  before  him,  stood  a  score  of  strong 
men  ready  to  defend  him.  The  bill  was  called  up,  and 
Mr.  Lindley  offered  Ijorimer's  Amendment  Number  One. 
The  law  required  a  roll-call  upon  a  demand  of  five 
members.  Ninety-six  rose  and  shouted  'Roll-call !' 
The  Speaker  would  not  hear;  he  put  the  amendment 
and,  amid  confusion  and  outcries,  svning  down  his 
(javel  and  declared  the  amendment  carried.  Amid  great 
excitement  Amendment  Number  Two  was  offered;  mem- 
bers cried  'Roll-call  I  Roll-call  I'  But  again  the  gavel 
fell  and  the  second  amendment  was  'carried,'  and 
so,  with  the  storm  waxing,  Numbers  Three,  Four,  Five, 
Six  were  hammered  through.  But  at  the  sixth  the 
House  broke  and  there  was  a  rush  for  the 
Speaker's  chair.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  women 
back  of  him,  missiles  would  have  been  showered  upon 
him ;  as  it  was  the  wave  of  angry  members  rose  up 
to  the  chair  and  the  Speaker  fled  through  a  back 

DOOR. 

One  of  the  members  nominated  a  presiding  of- 
ficer, who  was  elected,  and  the  anti-monopoly  bill 
was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried.  During  the  day 
an  agreement  was  made  with  the  speaker  and  his 
backers  whereby  he  resumed  his  office  and  put  the 
questions  which  had  been  voted  upon  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

It  was  during  this  session  of  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature that  the  people's  instructions  to  submit  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  a  people's  veto  and 
direct  initiative  were  openly  repudiated.  The 
placid  way  in  which  the  people  tolerated  it  in 
Illinois  and  Utah  led  the  monopolists  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  Colorado,  as  we  have  pointed  out. 
The  non-partisan  organizations  of  the  country, 
however,  are  awakening  to  the  situation  and  are 
making  the  people's  sovereignty  the  dominant  is- 
sue, and  during  the  campaign  the  people  who  pos- 
sess the  spirit  of  liberty  can  question  the  candi- 
dates on  every  stump  and  compel  a  discussion  of 
the  dominant  issue.  With  the  people's  sentiment 
aroused  there  will  be  no  question  but  that  the  can- 
didates must  pledge  to  install  the  direct  ballot, 
and  then  an  aroused  public  sentiment  backed  by 
the  non-partisan  organizations  will  compel  the 
legislators  to  heed  their  pledges.  Examples  of 
how  the  people  have  forced  an  observance  of  their 
sovereignty  will  be  cited  in  a  later  chapter. 


Chaptek  X. 

DETAILS  or  HOW  PAETY  MACHIN'E  OPERATES  THROUGH  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  COlSrSTITUTIOiSrAL  GOVERNMENT : 

V.  Militarism :  Growing  Use  of  Physical  Force  by  Ruling  Few — Bill  of  Rights  Openly  Re- 

pudiated. 


The  standing  army  in  the  United  States  was 
formerly  a  small  one  and  principally  used  to  keej^ 
the  Indians  in  subjection  while  the  white  men  en- 
croached on  their  lands.  Now  the  standing  army 
is  more  than  twice  as  large  and  is  used  almost  en- 
tirely to  keep  the  wage-earners  in  subjection — 
overawe  them  while  congress  and  the  courts  abol- 
ish trial  by  jury,  substituting  trial  by  appointees 
of  the  ruling  few,  and  laws  are  enacted  by  the 
same  appointees  terminating  free  speech  and  a 
free  press.  Congress  refuses  to  interfere,  thus 
ratifying  the  system.    Illu'jtrations  of  what  has 


already  been  accomplished  in  a  few  short  years  are 
as  follows. 

During  1894  President  Cleveland  sent  federal 
troops  into  Illinois  without  a  request  from  the 
Governor,  thus  overriding  the  constitution.*  This 
was  done  at  the  request  of  monopolists.  They 
refused  to  abide  by  the  constitution  yet  dared  not 
seek  to  change  it  openly. 

*  CONSTITUTION  vtOLATED.— The  federal  con- 
?titution  declares : 

"Section   4.    The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
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Five  years  later,  1899,  federal  troops  were  em- 
ployed in  Idaho,  the  open  and  avowed  object  being 
the  breaking  up  of  labor  unions.  The  following 
statement  was  issued  by  the  officer  in  comniaud : 

You  are  therefore  notified  that  the  employment 
of  men  belonging  to  said  [unions]  or  other  crim- 
inal organizations  during  the  continuance  of 
martial  law  must  cease.  In  case  this  direction  is 
not  observed,  your  mines  will  he  closed. 

During  1902  the  Pennsylvania  coal  strike  oc- 
curred, and  the  state  troops  were  employed  and 
government  by  injunction  was  used.  The  monop- 
olists refused  to  arbitrate  and  refused  for  months, 
until  the  President  of  the  United  States  person- 
ally induced  them  to  do  so,  holding  over  their 
heads  his  power  to  call  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress, which  would  have  been  compelled  by  public 
opinion  to  curb  the  monopolists'  power. 

Immediately  after  the  first  great  defent,  the 
monopolists '  started  out  to  increase  the  military 
strength  of  the  government,  state  and  national, 
and  to  defeat  the  renomination  and  election  of 
the  nation's  chief  executive.  The  Dick  Military 
Bill  was  quickly  and  quietly  enacted  into  law, 
January  21,  1903.  Its  chief  provisions  are  as 
follows : 

The  Dick  Military  Law — Tremendous  Increase 
IN  National  Force  and  Increased  Effi- 
ciency IN  Each  State. 
Fifteen  million  men  are  made  subject  to  military 

duty  at  the  call  of  the  chief  executive,  who  may 


every  state  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  inva- 
sion ;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the 
executive  {xvhen  the  legislature  cannot  he  convened) 
against  domestic  violence." 

The  situation  in  Illinois  at  the  time  the  federal 
troops  were  ordered  into  the  state  by  President  Cleve- 
land is  described  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  Hon.  John 
P.  Altgeld,  in  his  book,  "Live  Questions,"  pp .  661-2. 
He  says  : 

Let  me  repeat  here  that  up  to  this  time  [the  ap- 
pearance of  federal  troops]  there  had  been  no  serious 
disturbance  of  mails,  no  destruction  of  property  and, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  railroad  managers  them- 
selves no  serious  interference  with  the  operation  of 
the  railroads  or  with  interstate  commerce. 

"state  authorities  ignored." 
"And  let  me  also  repeat  that  up  to  this  time  the 
state  and  local  authorities  had  been  completely  ig- 
nored, the  state  wcls  not  asked  to  do  aiiything  or  to 
assist  in  any  manner,  although  it  was  not  only  able 
to  entirely  control  the  situation,  but  stood  ready  to 
do  it.  The  special  counsel  for  the  government  was 
also  the  representative  of  the  railroads,  and  assist- 
ance from  the  state  was  not  wanted,  but  every  step  wa^ 
taken  to  establish  a  new  precedent  that  might  be 
used  in  the  future;  that  is,  to  apply  only  to  the  fed- 
eral government,  so  that  the  corporations  might  at  any 
time  in  the  future  be  able  to  get  federal  troops  at 
pleasure  and  also  that  the  precedent  might  be  estab- 
lished of  authorizing  the  President  to  interfere  at 
pleasure  in  any  community,  because  if  interstate  com- 
merce is  to  embrace  any  car  or  any  article  of  mer- 
chandise intended  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  state,  then 
there  is  scarcely  a  neighborhood  in  America  but  what 
some  pretext  could  be  found  for  sending  federal  troops 
into  it." 


order  them  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and 
keep  them  in  the  field  for  nine  months.  In  other 
words,  every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  and  every  able- 
bodied  male  of  foreign  birth  who  has  declared  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen,  and  who  is  more 
than  eighteen  and  less  than  forty-five  years  of 
age,  is  now  a  member  of  what  is  termed  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  the  Reserve  Militia  and  liable  to 
be  drafted  into  active  service  and  used  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States  and  against  his  countrymen 
ichenever  a  one-man  power  may  demand  it.  The 
only  reason  this  one-man  power  need  as^-iun  is 
that  in  his  opinion  the  presence  of  deiilh-dealing 
instruments  is  required  to  compel  the  people  to 
obey  Machine  Rule  or  to  repel  an  invasion — an  in- 
vasion which  the  Machine,  or  a  less  fair  minded 
man  than  the  present  chief  executive,  may  invite 
to  divert  the  people  from  their  domestic  troubles. 

This  is  the  greatest  military  power  ever  placed 
in  one  man^s  hands,  the  object  being  to  insure  the 
people^ s  submission  to  trust  domination — the  con- 
tinued sovereignty  of  the  monopolists. 

New  Militarism  Installed  by  Coup  D'Etat. 

The  adoption  of  this  great  military  system  was 
a  coup  d'etat.  The  revolutionary  change  to  mili- 
tarism, was  accomplished  between  elections — the 
people  were  not  consulted. 

This  required  the  co-operation  of  both  the  great 
party  machines,  for  had  it  been  fought  by  the 
minority  party  it  would  have  so  aroused  public 
opinion  as  to  compel  a  more  slow  approach  to 
militarism. 

This  dominance  of  plutocracy  in  both  the  great 
party  machines  is  startling,  for  only  five  years  be- 
fore when  the  bill  for  increasing  the  standing 
army  was  before  Congress  it  was  fiercely  com!)ated 
by  the  minority  party  machine,  but  last  yeir  the 
leadership  in  Congress  had  changed,  for  the  minor- 
ity party  turned  from  the  people's  defense  to  their 
military  enslavement. 

Ten  Months'  Operations  Under  New 
Militarism. 

Ten  months'  operations  under  the  new  system 
are  described  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  December  7,  1903.  He  says  that  the  mili- 
tary forces  subject  to  the  call  of  the  president  have 
increased  from  55,500  (the  regular  army)  to 
155,800,  this  increase  being  "the  officers  and  men 
now  in  the  service  of  the  organized  militia  who 
have  declared  themselves  ready  to  respond  to  a 
sudden  call  of  the  President," 

Increased  effectiveness  in  the  states  is  ac- 
complished by  several  provisions  in  the  law,  which 
was  "supplemented  by  an  appropriation  of 
$2,000  000  in  the  Army  Appropriation  act  of 
March  2,  1903." 

While  the  increased  effectiveness  of  the  militia 
is  generally  desirable,  yet  the  purpose  of  those 
who  are  bringing  it  about  is  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  ruling  few.  The  people's  remedy  is  to  oust 
the  monopolists  by  installing  the  Referendum  Sys- 
tem. 

We  next  come  to  militarism  in  Colorado. 

Militarism  in  Colorado,  1903 — \90\ — Success- 
ful Rebellion  by  Monopolists. 

After  the  Colorado  legislature  refused  to  in- 
stall the  constitutional  amendment  for  the  eight- 
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hour  day,  \vliii'h  the  peopk'  liad  enacted  by  direct 
vote,  the  wage-earners  started  in  to  quit  work  till 
the  eight-hour  day  should  be  granted.  The  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  state  were  ordered  into  the 
field  to  force  the  men  to  resume  work  under  the 
conditions  imposed  by  tlie  ruling  few  or  leave  the 
state.  When  the  state  ran  out  of  funds  and  the 
legislature  if  called  together  would  not  have  ap- 
propriated money  for  a  continuation  of  militar- 
ism, and  President  Roosevelt  had  refused  to  sup- 
ply federal  troops,  the  executive  of  Colorado,  Gov. 
/'f«i /«)(/(/.  supported  the  troops  from  funds  supplied 
bt/  the  private  cor po7-at ions — a7i  infringement  of 
liberties  which  even  the  despotic  English  kings 
nercr  dared  to  attempt. 

These  Colorado  troops,  munitioned  and  fed  by 
corporations  for  ]n-ivate  profit,  waged  war  against 
the  lawful  organizations  of  wage-earners,  the  ob- 
ject openly  and  avowedly  being  the  military  sup- 
pression of  trade  union  organizations.*  In  this 
undertaking  the  several  steps  are  described  by  Ray 
St  anna  rd  Baker  in  ^IcClure's  Magazine  for  May, 
this  year.  He  states  that  private  property  v^^as 
seized  for  military  headquarters,  the  local  govern- 
ment was  overturned  and  subjected  to  military  or- 
ders, a  military  censorship  of  the  press  was  es- 
tablished, free  speech  was  terminated,  private 
homes  were  entered  and  searched  without  war- 
rant, an  ex-congressman  who  defended  his  office 
against  unlawful  invasion  was  shot,  and  peaceable 
wage-earners  were  arrested  without  warrants  and 
locked  up  in  bull-pens  without  charges  and  not 
permitted  to  communicate  with  friends.  When 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  issued  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  ordering  the  military  authorities 
to  bring  the  prisoners  into  court,  the  courthouse 
was  surrounded  with  armed  troops,  sharpshooters 
were  stationed  on  the  roofs  of  buildings,  a  gatling 
gun  was  stationed  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
court,  and  to  cap  the  climax  there  was  marched 
into  the  courtroom  an  overawing  body  of  troops 
who  were  planted  squarely  in  front  of  the  judge's 
bench.  When  the  United  States  judge  approached 
his  own  court  he  was  halted  with  a  bayonet  at  his 
breast  and  kept  waiting  the  pleasure  of  a  military 
officer!  In  the  face  of  this  open  violation  of  the 
constitutional  guarantee  that  courts  shall  be  open 
and  free,  the  attorney  for  the  prisoners  left  the 
court.  But  the  judge  ordered  that  the  prisoners 
be  surrendered,  for  they  were  deprived  of  liberty 
without  being  charged  with  crime.  This  order  of 
the  United  States  Court  was  deliberately  violated: 


•  There  is  abundant  testimony  to  prove  the  above  as- 
sertion. Says  Mr.  James  H,  Teller,  of  Colorado, 
brother  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Teller : 

In  fact,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  this 
[the  breaking  up  of  labor  unions]  was  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  calling  out  the  troops  in  every  instance.  That 
purpose  has  been  repeatedly  expressed  not  only  by  the 
members  of  the  Mine  Owners'  Association,  but  by  Sher- 
man Bell  and  the  other  officers  of  the  National  Guard. 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  mine  owners  with 
all  the  powers  of  military  government  in  their  hands 
for  nine  months,  have  not  convicted  a  single  member 
of  the  miners'  union  of  an  offense  against  either  life 
or  property.  And  this  is  not  due  to  any  miscarriage 
of  justice.  On  the  trial  of  the  few  cases  prosecuted 
to  trial,  in  which  it  had  been  proclaimed  that  the  evi- 
dence of  guilt  was  abundant  and  damning,  the  prose- 
cution utterly  broke  down,  in  some  cases  producing  no 
evidence  at  all. — The  Public,  August,  1904,  p.  294. 


under  cover  of  sharpshooters  and  the  gatling  gun 
the  military  officers  marched  the  prisoners  back 
to  the  bull-pen.  Finally  the  Governor  released 
this  batch  of  prisoners  but  other  citizens  were  sub- 
sequently arrested  without  warrant,  thrown  into 
the  bull-pen  and  held  for  considerable  periods. 
Then  the  Governor  himself  deliberately  suspended 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  for  weeks.  And 
peaceable  wage-earners  were  arrested  by  the  sol- 
diery without  warrants  and  marched  out  of  the 
country  without  trial,  being  told  that  if  they  re- 
turned they  would  be  killed.  Even  small  boys  and 
women  were  arrested  and  hurled  into  the  bull- 
pen. 

Later,  in  June,  fourteen  non-union  miners  were 
killed  by  a  charge  of  dynamite  placed  under  the 
platform  of  a  railway  station.  Bloodhounds 
placed  on  the  track  of  the  one  who  exploded  the 
dynamite  tracked  him,  it  is  said,  to  the  home  of  a 
well  known  detective  in  the  employ  of  the  mine 
owners  and  thence  to  a  powder  magazine  of  the 
mine  owners.  It  looks  as  though  an  agent  of  the 
mine  owners  had  committed  the  crime  to  center 
against  the  strikers  an  enraged  public  opinion. 

Additional  proof  is  the  fact  that  shortly  after 
the  dynamite  outrage  and  while  the  sheriff  and 
coroner,  who  were  elected  by  the  votes  of  union 
workmen,  were  tracing  the  criminal  they  were 
called  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Mine  Owners'  As- 
sociation and  forced  to  resign  or  be  hanged,  and 
the  jury  impanelled  by  the  coroner  vxis  discharged. 
The  Mine  Owners^  Association  placed  its  men  in 
office  and  they  have  not  investigated  the  above  line 
of  incriminating  evidence,  and  any  one  making 
public  reference  to  such  suspicions  would  be  imme- 
diately imprisoned.* 

In  a  former  case  a  detective  employed  by  the 
Mine  Owners'  Association  was  held  for  perjury 
committed  at  a  trial  of  union  men.  Spikes  had 
been  pulled  from  the  railway  ties  just  before  a 
train  was  due  bearing  troops  and  non-union  men. 
The  engineer  had  been  quietly  given  the  word  to 
stop  and  examine  the  track,  which  he  did.  Union 
men  were  arrested  for  attempting  to  wreck  the 
train,  but  on  the  trial  "it  clearly  appeared  that 
the  loosening  of  the  rail  was  the  work  of  detect- 
ives of  the  Mine  Owners'  Association,  who  em- 
ployed a  worthless  character  to  testify  to  facts  in- 
criminating the  president  of  one  of  the  unions. 
Not  only  was  the  accused  acquitted,  but  the  cases 
against  his  alleged  accomplices  were  all  dismissed, 
while  the  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution, 
this  tool  of  the  detectives,  was  held  for  perjury 
committed  at  the  trial."t 


*  Says  G.  H.  Shoaf,  in  a  letter  widely  published 
throughout  the  country  : : 

Several  persons  have  given  an  account  of  how  the 
bloodhounds  trailed  the  scent  from  the  end  of  the  wire 
at  the  Delmonico  shaft  to  Harry  Memore's  house  and 
thence  to  the  Vindicator  Powder  Magazine.  There  are 
several  other  little  things  connected  with  the  crime 
which  the  union  people  regard  as  valuable  in  disprov- 
ing the  theory  held  by  the  Citizens'  alliance  that  the 
deed  was  committed  by  union  men. 

None  of  the  things  have  been  investigated  by  the 
sheriff  or  his  aids.  Public  reference  to  them  would 
result  in  the  immediate  imprisonment  of  the  man  who 
dared  to  state  his  suspicions. 

t  Statement  by  Mr.  James  H.  Teller  in  The  Public, 
August,  1904,  p.  294. 
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Reviewing  the  military  portion  of  the  Colorado 
situation  it  is  clear  that  all  the  tenets  of  our 
heretofore  well-established  principles  of  liberty 
and  free  government  have  been  violated,  and  a 
revolution  by  force  was  inaugurated  in  Teller 
county  by  the  monopolists  and  other  capitalists, 
and  the  co-operative  stores  of  the  Miners'  Union 
were  looted.    Says  the  Springfield  Republican  : 

If  it  were  a  mob  of  the  propertyless  classes  which 
had  thus  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  state  of  Col- 
orado, and  were  closing  the  courts,  compelling  judges 
to  decamp,  locking  up  crimeless  citizens  in  bull  pens, 
driving  others  out  of  the  state  by  hundreds,  dumping 
them  without  food  or  Fhelter  on  the  prairie  of  an  ad- 
joining state,  and  destroying  their  property  and  means 
of  livelihood,  this  country  would  shake  from  end  to 
end  with  consternation.  The  mob  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, is  cojnposed  of  the  "best  citizens,"  and  is  rep- 
resentative, particularly  of  the  property  interests. 
Hence  its  extraordinary  proceedings  are  viewed  else- 
where with  astonishment,  but  not  alarm. 

Colorado  Judiciary  Legalize  One-jMan  Rule. 

The  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by 
Governor  Peabody  of  Colorado,  was  taken  before 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  which  by  a  vote 
of  two  judges  against  one,  upheld  his  action,  hut 
not  citing  any  precedent.  Excerpts  from  the  dis- 
senting opinion  by  Judge  Steele  are  as  follows: 

If  there  is  any  one  question  positively  and  finally 
settled  it  is  that  the  power  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  is  solely  a  legislative  power.  *  *  « 
The  executive  department  cannot  legislate.  It  was 
against  such  a  tyrannical  monster  that  we  triumphed 
in  our  revolutionary  conflict.  Our  fathers  sealed  the 
conquest  by  their  blood,  and  their  posterity  will  never 
permit  it  to  tarnish  our  soil  by  its  unhallowed  feet, 
or  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  our  gallant  sons  by  its 
ghastly  appearance.  All  our  civil  institutions  forbid 
it ;  and  the  manly  hearts  of  our  countrymen  are 
steeled  against  it.     *     *  * 

During  the  great  rebellion  *  *  ♦  when  mil- 
lions of  soldiers  were  in  the  field  and  when  hundreds 
of  persons  in  the  loyal  states  were  suspected  of  ac- 
tively aiding  those  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  ar- 
rested, the  courts  might  have  held  that  the  necessity 
for  putting  down  the  rebellion  carried  with  it  the 
power  to  arrest  and  detain  suspected  persons,  notwith- 
standing the  guarantees  of  the  constitution,  but  not 
one  of  them  did  so.  *  ♦  *  jf  one  may  be  re- 
strained of  his  liberty  without  charge  being  preferred 
against  him,  every  other  guarantee  of  the  constitu- 
tion may  be  denied  him. 

Judge  Steele  also  said: 

A  Union  Congress  declined  to  invest  the  beloved 
Lincoln  with  such  enormous  power  [power  to  be  the 
sole  judge  of  when  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should 
be  suspended],  and  although  it  authorized  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus,  it  declared  the 
superiority  of  the  civil  power  by  requiring  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners  unless  indictment  was  returned 
within  a  limited  time. 

The  concluding  paragraph  in  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion is  as  follows: 

Our  fathers  came  here  as  exiles  from  a  tyrant  king. 
Their  birthright  of  liberty  was  denied  them  by  a 
horde  of  petty  tyrants  that  infested  the  land — sent 
by  the  king  to  loot,  to  plunder,  and  to  oppress.  Ar- 


bitrary arrests  were  made ;  and  judges,  aspiring  to 
the  smile  of  the  prince,  refused  by  "pitiful  evasion" 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Our  people  were  ban- 
ished ;  they  were  denied  trial  by  jury  ;  they  were  de- 
ported for  trial  for  pretended  offenses ;  and  they 
finally  resolved  to  suffer  wrong  no  more,  and  pledged 
their  lives,  their  property,  and  their  sacred  honor  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  themselves,  and  for 
us,  their  children.  But  if  the  law  is  as  this  court  has 
declared,  then  our  vaunted  priceless  heritage  is  a 
sham,  and  our  fathers  stood  "between  their  loved 
homes  and  the  war's  desolation  in  vain." 

Strong  as  this  language  is,  the  judge  in  an 
earlier  portion  of  his  opinion  said: 

[The  decision  of  my  colleagues]  is  so  repugnant 
to  my  notions  of  civil  liberty,  so  antagonistic  to  my 
ideas  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  so 
shocking  to  my  sense  of  propriety  and  justice  that  / 
cannot  properly  characterize  it.  *  *  *  We  shall 
depend  for  our  liberty,  not  upon  the  constitution,  but 
upon  the  grace  and  favor  of  the  governor  and  his  mil- 
itary subordinates. 

To  fully  appreciate  why  the  judge  could  not  find 
language  strong  enough,  one  must  examine  the 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  For  eighteen 
hundred  years,  at  least,  one-man  rule  has  never 
been  a  legally  established  system.  The  Colorado 
Supreme  Court  cited  no  precedent,  thus  demon- 
strating that  it  was  a  new  departure.  Even  Eng- 
lish Kings  never  possessed  legally  the  power  which 
the  Governor  of  Colorado  now  possesses.  Up  to 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  a.  d.  1066, 
there  was  unquestioned  constitutional  liberty  (see 
page  33  below),  and  Magna  Charta  (a.  d.  1215) 
restated  constitutional  rights.  Among  other 
things  it  declared: 

"No  freeman  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  dis- 
seized, or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  anywise  destroyed, 
nor  will  we  go  upon  him,  nor  send  upon  him,  hut  by 
the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the 

land." 

The  English  kings  during  the  years  a.  d.  1430 
to  the  beheading  of  Charles  I.  endeavored  to  legally 
possess  the  power  to  imprison  without  charging 
an  offense,  but  this  claim  was  steadily  fought  by 
the  House  of  Commons  and  resulted  in  the  be- 
heading of  Charles  I.  Some  thirty  years  later 
James  II.  was  checkmated  by  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  and  nine  years  later  he  was  dethroned  and 
the  liberties  guaranteed  in  the  Great  Charter  were 
re-enacted  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  magnifi- 
cent history  of  our  people  was  in  the  mind  of 
Judge  Steele  when  he  declared  that  the  decision  of 
the  Colorado  Supreme  Court  was  so  shocking  that 
lie  could  not  properly  characterize  it. 

One-Man  Rule  in  Operation. 

The  right  of  one  man  to  rule  in  Colorado  has 
been  applied  in  numerous  cases.  Says  ex-Senator 
John  M.  Thurston  of  Nebraska,  a  strong  Republi- 
can and  an  able  lawyer: 

The  act  of  the  Colorado  militia  in  driving  out  of 
the  state  members  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Min- 
ers Saturday,  was  purely  an  exercise  of  despotic 
power.  •  *  ♦  It  is  an  outrageous  exhibition  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  •  •  •  It  is 
simply  a  case  of  mob  law  exercised  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  state  of  Colorado  [acting  under  the  orders 
of  Governor  Peabody]. 
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eJovernor  Peabody,  however,  is  sivipli/  an  agent 
of  the  monopolist  corporations.  And  he  appointed 
as  Adjutant  General  of  the  stat(;  a  man  who  is  a 
paid  aijent  of  the  Mine  Oirners'  Association.  It  is 
confidently  believed  that  the  Association  pays  him 
a  salnry, 

Furtherworc,  tJic  monopoli/  corporations  openly 
supplied  the  funds  for  the  troops  uhich  backed  up 
the  unconstitutional  arts  of  their  agents,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  and  his  Adjutant  General, — the 

OPEM-Y   AVOWED   OHJECT   BEING   TO    BKEAK    UP  THE 

LABOR  iMONS.  On  thesc  points  the  evidence  is 
convinfinLj. 

As  stated  in  tlie  preceding  paragraph,  the  Colo- 
rado legislature  if  called  toirether  in  special  ses- 
sion would  not  have  voted  the  funds  for  the  cam- 
paign proposed  by  the  monopolists,  therefore  the 
monopoly  corporations  advanced  to  the  governor 
the  money  to  pay  the  state  militia.  On  this  point 
the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  says: 

But  that  be  [the  Governor]  should  virtually  bor- 
row money  from  the  mine  owners  to  maintain  the 
troops  whom  he  had  assigned  to  guard  their  prop- 
erty was  a  serious  reflection  upon  the  authorities  of 
the  State.  That  arrangement  virtually  placed  the 
troops,  for  the  tiine  heing,  in  the  relation  of  hired  men 
to  the  mine  operators,  and  morally  suspended  their 
fujiction  of  state  military  guardians  of  the  public 
peace.  It  was  a  rank  perversion  of  the  whole  theory 
and  purpose  of  the  National  Guard,  and  more  likely 
to  incite  disorder  than  prerent  it. 

In  speaking  of  this  phase  of  the  question  Mr. 
Baker  in  McClure's  Magazine  observes: 

Subsequent  developments  show  that  the  troops  really 
made  no  attempt  to  do  impartial  police  duty :  they 
sided  openly  with  the  mine  owners,  were  paid  and  di- 
rected by  the  mine  owners.  The  Governor  himself 
sided  with  the  mine  owners.  The  troops  came  out  not 
merely  to  prevent  violence,  but  to  break  the  strike, 
"to  do  up  this  anarchistic  federation,"  as  General 
Sherman  Bell  himself  told  me. 

In  this  connection  we  may  also  quote  Mr.  Bak- 
er's words  in  reference  to  a  remonstrance  made  to 
the  officers  on  account  of  the  unconstitutionality 
of  their  action: 

And  martial  law  has  been  neither  gentle  nor  for- 
bearing; when  accused  of  violating  the  Constitution, 
Judge-Advocate  McClelland  remarked : 

"To  hell  with  the  Constitution ;  we  are  not  follow- 
ing the  Constitution." 

Colonel  Verdeckberg,  commanding  oflacer  in  the 
Cripple  Creek  district,  declared: 

"We  are  under  orders  only  from  God  and  Governor 
Peabody." 

Class  War. 

The  above  described  reign  of  revolution,  militar- 
ism, repeal  of  the  bill  of  rights  in  Colorado  by  the 
judiciary  and  the  legal  establishment  of  one-man 
rule  in  that  state  is  the  logical  and  inevitable  out- 
come of  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  monop- 
olists and  the  growth  of  organization  by  the  wage- 
earners.  Division  into  classes  has  gone  furtheb 

THAN    has    heretofore    EXISTED    AMONG  ANGI.O- 

Saxons.  Never  before  was  one-mnn  rule  legally 
established,  nor  has  government  by  injunction  ex- 
isted with  its  loss  of  trial  by  jury,  no  appeal  to  a 


higher  court,  and  with  law  itself  enacted  at  the 
will  of  an  appointee  of  the  ruling  power — the 
judge. 

It  will  help  us  to  realize  this  if  we  compare  it 
with  what  existed  before  the  monopoly  develop- 
ment of  1807  began.  At  that  time  the  principles 
of  a  republic  existed.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  declared : 

The  Constitution  is  a  law  for  rulers  and  people 
equally  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  covers  with  the 
shield  of  its  protection  all  classes  of  men  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  No  doctrine  involving 
more  pernicious  consequences  was  ever  invented  by 
the  wit  of  man  than  that  any  of  its  provisions  can  be 
suspended  during  any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment. Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to  anarchy  or 
despotism,  but  the  theory  of  necessity  on  which  it  is 
based  is  false. 

This  doctrine  of  equality  before  the  law  has 
given  way  before  the  concentration  of  power  in  the 
monopolists.  In  order  to  protect  their  unfair  ad- 
vantages they  have  felt  obliged  to  install  in  of- 
fice only  such  judges  as  will  repeal  the  doctrine  of 
equal  rights.  The  legislative  bodies  back  up  the 
change. 

Comparison  with  1824 — 1844. 

Compare  that  with  the  power  of  the  people  when 
the  American  republic  was  at  its  heiglit!  From 
1815  to  1822  the  property  qualification  for  voting 
was  removed  wherever  it  existed.  Then  followed 
"an  uprising  of  a  free  people."  It  split  the  one 
great  party  and  there  came  forth  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  the  National  Republican  party. 
The  Democratic  leaders,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Ben- 
ton and  others,  did  their  best  to  secure  a  direct 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  in  1824 
and  again  in  1825-6,  but  were  prevented  by  the  un- 
fortunate requirements  for  amending  the  federal 
constitution.  The  people,  however,  dominated  in 
legislation.  Says  De  Tocqueville,  who  visited 
America  at  about  this  time: 

The  deeper  we  penetrate  into  the  inmost  thought  of 
these  parties,  the  more  do  we  perceive  that  the  object 
of  the  one  is  to  limit,  and  that  of  the  other  to  extend, 
the  authority  of  the  people.  *  *  *  When  the 
democratic  party  got  the  upper  hand,  it  took  exclusive 
possession  of  the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  more  af- 
fluent classes  of  society  have  no  influence  in  political 
affairs;  and  wealth,  far  from  conferring  a  right,  is 
rather  a  cause  of  unpopularity  than  a  means  of  at- 
taining power.  The  rich  abandon  the  lists,  through 
unwillingness  to  contend,  and  frequently  contend  in 
vain,  against  the  poorer  classes  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
As  they  cannot  occupy  in  public  a  position  equiva- 
lent to  what  they  hold  in  private  life,  they  abandon 
the  former,  and  give  themselves  up  to  the  latter ;  and 
they  constitute  a  private  society  in  the  state,  which 
has  its  own  tastes  and  pleasures.  They  submit  to  this 
state  of  things  as  an  irremediable  evil,  but  they  are 
careful  not  to  show  that  they  are  galled  by  its  con- 
tinuance ;  one  often  hears  them  laud  the  advantages 
of  a  republican  government  and  democratic  institu- 
tions when  they  are  in  public.  •  *  •  But  be- 
neath this  artificial  enthusiasm,  and  these  obsequious 
attentions  to  the  preponderating  power,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  rich  have  a  hearty  dislike  of  the 
democratic  Institutions  of  their  country.  The  people 
form  a  power  which  they  at  once  fear  and  despise. 
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Chapter  XI. 

DETAILS  OF  HOW  PARTY  MACHINE  OPERATES  THROUGH  DEPARTMENTS 
OE  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT : 

Part  VL  Chief  Executive  a  Dominant  Power — Monopolists  Endeavor  to  Own  Him. 


Reviewing  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  sys- 
tem of  machine  rule  is  such  that  the  chief  execu- 
tive is  the  dominant  power  in  Colorado  until  there 
is  an  uprising  of  the  people. 

But  it  is  in  national  affairs  that  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive is  most  important.  He  is  commmander 
of  the  entire  army  and  navy  and  through  the 
power  of  patronage  largely  dominates  congress.  It 
is  he  alone  who  can  call  it  in  special  session  or 
refuse  to  do  so.  And  it  is  he  who  nominates  to 
the  vacancies  in  the  court  that  has  an  absolute 
veto  on  the  acts  of  congress. 

It  follows  that  the  monopolists  are  'extremely 
careful  who  shall  possess  these  mighty  powers. 

The  people  should  be  equally  careful  until  they 
attain  their  sovereignty. 


This  concludes  our  description  of  Party  Govern- 
ment. It  has  been  shown  that  the  sovereign  au- 
thority is  the  party  in  power  and  that  the  control 
of  the  party  is  in  the  trust  magnates.  In  short, 
the  state  is  a  Trustoeracy. 

The  remedy,  manifestly,  is  to  abolish  the  system 
through  which  the  few  are  in  power,  which  is  ac- 
complished by  establishing  a  people's  veto  and  a 
direct  initiative.  These  additions  to  congress,  the 
legislatures  and  common  councils  result  in  a  sys- 
tem in  which  the  people's  sovereignty  is  guarded — 
it  is  Guarded  Representative  Government. 

The  people's  veto  and  direct  initiative  have  had 
a  gradual  development  extending  back  through 
the  centuries.  This  history  in  considerable  detail 
is  presented  in  the  following  division,  Book  II. 


BOOK  II. 

RLMILDY  FOR  TRUSTOCRACY— HISTORY  Of  INVOLUTION 
or  SOVEROGNTY  AND  RORILSLNTATIVi: 
GOVERNMENT. 


It  haa  been  assumed  that  the  establishment  of 
the  people's  sovereignty  in  this  country  is  in  the 
line  of  progress,  and  that  it  will  make  for  peace. 
To  demonstrate  this  and  to  describe  in  detail  the 
wonderfully  ert'ectivo  results  of  the  people's  sov- 
ereignty, is  the  purpose  of  tliis  division,  Book  II. 

The  development  of  the  human  race  is  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  universe,  just  as  surely  as  is 
the  development  of  the  universe  itself.  Therefore, 
to  ascertain  the  future  of  a  people  we  must  ex- 
amine tlieir  past  and  ascertain  the  principles  of 


their  evolution,  and  know  also  the  existing  con- 
ditions. A  knowledge  of  these  facts  and  prin- 
ciples enables  one  to  broadly  outline  the  imme- 
diate future.  Everyone  impliedly  recognizes  this 
possibility,  for  he  himself  plans  for  the  morrow, 
basing  his  expectations  on  certain  principles  and 
a  knowledge  of  existing  conditions. 

In  the  following  pages  is  considered  the  evolu- 
tion of  sovereignty  and  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 


Chapter  XII. 

STATES  HAVE  INCEEASED  IN"  SIZE  AT  TEMPORARY  EXPENSE  OF  SOV- 
EREIGNTY IN  THE  PEOPLE. 


History  shows  a  development  of  the  human  race, 
as  we  have  said.  This  development  or  evolution 
is  seen  in  all  the  departments  of  life,  one  of  which 
is  the  increasing  size  of  the  state.  Back  in  the 
year  a.  d.  TOO,  among  the  ancestors  of  the  Ger- 
man people  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  states 
were  so  small  that  the  men  met  annually  in  a  pub- 
lic assemblage  and  enacted  the  state  laws,  acting 
also  as  the  supreme  court,  and  electing  executive 
oflScers  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  several  coun- 
ties and  townships,  also,  there  were  direct  legisla- 
tion assemblages  and  the  direct  trying  of  law 
suits  and  direct  election  of  executive  officers. 

This  and  much  more  is  described  in  "Germania," 
written  about  the  year  a.  d.  100,  by  Tacitus,  the 
Roman  historian.  The  substance  of  the  book,  to- 
gether with  the  results  of  researches  by  modern 
students,  is  set  forth  in  "The  Origin  and  Growth 
of  the  English  Constitution,"  a  two-volume  work 
by  Hannis  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  constitu- 
tional common  law  of  England  and  of  interna- 
tional private  law.  Columbian  University. 

These  small  Teutonic  states,  as  we  were  saying, 
have  been  consolidated  until  there  exists  the' great 
area  of  the  British  Empire,  the  German  Ernpire, 
and  the  American  Empire,  while  over  all  there  is 
a  World-State,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  large  body 
of  international  law,  and  an  international  tribunal 
at  the  Hague,  with  occasional  international  con- 
gresses. This  world-state  is  becoming  more  and 
more  organized  and  soon  will  provide  "for  compul- 
sory arbitration  in  place  of  war;  and  then  will 
come  the  disarmament  of  the  world.  Such  is  the 
tendency  of  evolution. 

But  while  the  state  has  been  undergoing  the  in- 


crease in  size,  ichich  implies  a  larger  and  larger  in- 
crease in  the  area  over  which  human  law  "becomes 
dominant  and  imr  ceases,  there  has  been  a  loss 

OP  SOVEREIGNTY  IN  THE  PEOPLE  WHICH  HAS  NOT  YET 
BEEN  FULLY  REGAINED  ANYWHERE  EXCEPT  IN  SWITZ- 
ERLAND. In  Switzerland  only  are  the  people  the  su- 
preme power,  for  in  that  country  alone  is  there, 
as  to  national,  state  and  municipal  law,  a  People's 
Veto  and  a  Direct  Initiative.  In  the  other  states 
the  tendency  is  in  that  direction,  with  the  United 
States  in  the  lead.  In  the  words  of  Hon.  James 
Bryce  in  The  American  Commonwealth  (chap. 
78): 

United  States  on  the  Verge  of  Complete  Polit- 
ical Liberty. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  in  America  is  to  devise 
means  whereby  the  National  Will  shall  be  most  fully 
expressed,  most  clearly  known,  most  unresistingly  and 
cheerfully  obeyed.  *  *  *  Towards  this  goal  the 
Americans  have  marched  with  steady  steps,  uncon- 
sciously as  well  as  consciously.  No  other  people  now 
stand  so  near  it.  *  *  *  She  has  shown  more  bold- 
ness in  trusting  public  opinion,  in  recognizing  and 
giving  effect  to  it,  than  has  yet  been  shown  else- 
where. Towering  over  presidents  and  state  governors, 
over  congress  and  state  legislatures,  over  conventions 
and  the  vast  machinery  of  party.  Public  Opinion  stands 
out,  in  the  United  States,  as  the  great  source  of  power, 
the  master  of  servants  who  tremble  before  it. 

This  was  written  fifteen  years  ago,  and  during 
these  years  the  same  trend  toward  majority  rule 
has  continued,  and  is  about  to  be  fully  realized, 
as  we  shall  demonstrate. 
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Chapter  XIII. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  EEPEESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT: 

Part  1.  Outline. 


A.  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNIVIENT  A  DIS- 
TINGUISHING FEATURE  OF  GREAT 
MODERN  STATES. 

Turning  from  a  consideration  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  a  guarded  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States,  the  reader's  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  fact  that  Representative 
Government  is  a  distinguishing  feature  in  all  the 
great  modern  states,  and  that  in  Switzerland  the 
system  is  developed  into  the  guarded  form.  Let 
us  briefly  trace  its  development. 

B.  SPIRIT  OF  LIBERTY  THE  BASIS  OF  REP- 

RESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 

Representative  government  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Republic  or  Empire.  It  did 
not  appear  among  the  Roman  people  because  there 
was  not  enough  of  the  Spirit  of  Liberty.  Sons 
were  ruled  by  the  father  so  long  as  he  lived,  and 
this  rule  extended  to  the  grandchildren. 

To  the  north  of  the  Roman  state,  however,  in  a 
colder  climate  and  with  more  rugged  scenery,  a 
race  existed  which  evolved  more  slowly,  develop- 
ing a  spirit  of  liberty  which  emancipated  the  son 
when  he  attained  his  growth.  And  these  liberty- 
loving,  hospitable,  strong  and  courageous  men, 
insisted  upon  political  freedom — public  business 
was  transacted  in  assemblages  in  which  each  pos- 
sessed a  vote. 

Under  this  system  of  direct  legislation  self-in- 
terest prevented  the  granting  of  legal  privileges. 
And  there  being  no  legal  privilege  the  result  was 
equal  rights  in  the  land,  which  each  year  was  ap- 
portioned equally. 

C.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  S  T  A  T  E  S— TEMPO- 
RARY LOSS  OF  PEOPLE'S  SOVEREIGNTY. 

But  as  the  states  grew  in  area,  principally 
through  conquest,  there  was  an  interference  with 
the  sovereignty  of  those  who  were  annexed.  The 
Teutons,  however,  endeavored  to  engraft  their 
liberty-giving  institutions  and  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, though  without  permanent  success  for  the 
slavish  ideals  and  customs  of  the  conquered  people 
finally  overturned  the  transplanted  institutions. 

In  Britain,  however,  which  later  became  known 
as  Engla-land,  the  land  of  the  Engles,  the  con- 
quest was  by  small  bands  from  the  mainland  who 
drove  back  the  native  population  instead  of  hold- 
ing them  as  subjects.  Thus  the  invaders  trans- 
planted their  oion  institutions  and  in  their  purity. 
Britain  became  "a  Germany  outside  of  Germany" 
and  in  this  land  of  the  free  there  developed 
Representative  Government,  first  in  the  hun- 
dred AND  SiriRE  AND  THEN  UP  INTO  THE  NATIONAL 

government.  This  has  been  copied  by  all  the 
states  of  Europe  except  Russia  and  Turkey,  by  all 
the  states  of  America  and  Australia,  by  Japan, 
and  by  the  world-state  which  holds  international 
congresses  and  has  an  international  court.  The 
earliest  form  of  representation  was  as  follows: 

D.  EARLIEST  FORM  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT  IN  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS. 

In  each  township  of  the  transplanted  Anglo- 
Saxons  there  were  elected  annually  by  the  as- 


sembled citizens  an  executive  board  consisting 
of  five,  a  chairman  and  four  associates,  termed 
the  Gerefa  and  four  Selectmen  known  in  later 
days  as  the  Reeve  and  four  Selectmen.  To-day  in 
New  England  there  are  elected  annually  four 
Selectmen  and  a  Chairman.  In  the  Central  and 
Western  States  they  elect  four  Supervisors  and  a 
Chairman.  Thus  the  system  has  come  down  for 
at  least  1800  years,  the  only  change  being  in  the 
names.  The  system,  therefore,  is  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  a  people  who  possess  local  self-govern- 
ment. 

Back  in  the  early  days  the  Gerefa  and  the  four 
Selectmen  attended  the  public  assemblage  known 
as  the  hundred-moot  or  court  and  the  shire-moot 
or  assemblage,  hut  in  their  individual  capacity  at 
first,  though  they  must  have  been  looked  up  to  be- 
cause of  the  qualities  which  caused  them  to  be 
elected  as  public  officials,  and  looked  up  to  because 
they  knew  the  needs  of  the  public  and  were  public 
officials. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  attendance  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  hundred-moot  and  shire-moot 
was  hy  the  selectmen  only  except  that  a  few  of  the 
citizens  attended.  Freemen  who  were  not  select- 
men attended  only  in  small  numbers.  The  great 
majority  remained  at  home  attending  to  their  work, 
for  the  mere  power  to  appear  prevented  bad  legis- 
lation. 

Thus  originated  representative  governi^ient 

IN  POLITICAL  affairs.  ThE  PEOPLE'S  SOVEREIGNTY 
WAS  GUARDED,  FOR  THEY  WERE  ENTITLED  TO  ATTEND 
IN  PERSON. 

E.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
STATES  TO  A  SINGLE  ORGANIZATION- 
SUPPRESSION  OF  WAR,  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  LAW. 

As  the  small  Anglo-Saxon  states  confederated  or 
were  conquered  there  was  no  interference  with  the 
annual  assemblages  except  that  the  power  to  make 
treaties  and  to  make  war  and  to  suppress  war 
was  in  the  dominant  king  and  assemblage,  or  in 
the  king  and  council. 

About  the  year  600  the  number  of  states  was  re- 
duced to  seven,  the  Heptarchic  kingdoms,  and 
about  this  time  the  people  became  Oliristians. 

National  unity  came  first  in  the  Church.  In 
673  the  Pope  through  Theodore,  his  representa- 
tive, held  the  first  national  church  council  in 
Britain. 

Political  consolidation  gradually  took  place. 
By  827  the  seven  kingdoms  became  merged  in  a 
single  state  under  the  King  of  Wessex.  who  styled 
himself  Rex  Anglorum — King  of  Englishmen. 
Thus  was  a  great  state  evolved. 

And  the  state  continued  to  increase  in  area 
along  with  a  development  of  national  governmeni;. 

F.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATIONAL  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  ENGLAND  LEADING  UP  TO 
DOISIINANCY  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  WHO  ARE 
ELECTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

National  organization  progressed  slowly.  The 
\mitcd  kingdom  was  harassed  by  the  Danes  and 
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the  Xortlnnen,  who  (.-oiKiuered  considerable  areas, 
only  to  be  ousted  from  most  of  them.  In  958  the 
Danish  portion  of  Enghmd  became  united  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  portion.  At  various  other  times 
other  small  states  or  portions  of  states  were  in- 
corporated. 

The  national  government  was  the  king  and  a 
council  of  wise  men — the  \\  itangemot  or  Witan. 

This  national  government  had  a  most  important 
function,  for  between  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  it  preserved  peace,  thus  preventing  en- 
croachments and  warfare  between  the  several 
localities,  which  had  become  military  organ- 
izations. The  people  had  lost  tlieir  liberties,  the 
unrestrained  desire  for  conquest  of  each  other  had 
led  to  a  military  system  of  government,  the  Feud  il 
system,  in  place  of  ^Majority  Rule.  The  baron 
and  every  man  within  the  baronage  were  tied  to- 
gether as  *iord  and  man,"  and  pledged  to  stand 
together  against  the  neighboring  communities. 
This  compact  was  enforced  by  a  land  tenure. 
Every  land-holder  was  bound  to  render  definite 
military  service  in  exchange  for  protection  by  the 
lord.  And  to  prevent  division  and  weakness  the 
lordship  descended  to  the  eldest  son. 

Thus  the  sovereign  people  of  early  times  lost 
their  liberties.  It  came  about  during  the  era  of 
an  increasing  size  of  the  state. 

The  evils  of  this  feudal  system  are  almost  be- 
yond oom prehension.  Something  of  an  idea  is 
gjiined  by  the  following  statement  as  to  what  oc- 
curred in  1135.  forty-eight  years  after  the  death  of 
William  the  Conqueror: 

As  soon  as  the  royal  authority  gave  way  in  the 
struggle  for  the  crown,  [says  Prof.  Taylor],  the  land 
was  rent  by  strife  between  baron  and  baron,  who  ar- 
rogated to  themselves  all  of  the  powers  of  petty  des- 
pots. They  fortified  their  castles,  they  engaged  in 
private  war,  they  struck  their  own  coins,  they  exer- 
cised private  jurisdiction, — in  a  word,  they  reproduced 
for  a  time  all  the  evils  of  continental  feudalism  which 
the  Conqueror,  by  his  far-sighted  policy,  had  hoped 
to  render  impossible  in  England. 

The  manner  in  which  political  liberty  was  re- 
established in  England  out  of  this  military  system 
of  feudalism  is  instructive,  for  it  outlines  in  a 
broad  way  the  principles  of  political  development, 
especially  a  step  by  step  progress.  Some  of  the 
principal  features  are  as  follows: 

The  evils  of  feudalism,  coupled  with  the  war 
spirit  which  led  to  it  resulted  in  Britain  in  one 
great  state  in  827,  a  date  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. In  subsequent  years  the  area  of  the  king- 
dom continued  to  increase. 

The  functions  of  the  national  government  did 
not  at  first  include  the  levying  of  a  direct  tax. 
This  power  was  first  exercised  in  1008  in  a  tax 
levied  for  defense  against  the  Danes,  and  for  the 
building  of  ships,  and  was  termed  ship  money. 
The  tax  was  on  land.  Previous  to  this  time  the 
only  direct  tax  levied  among  the  English  people 
had  been  by  the  subdivisions  of  the  state  and  each 
levy  had  been  by  direct  legislation  or  through  a 
guarded  system  of  representative  government. 
This  fact  is  of  great  significance.  We  of  to-day 
who  are  ruled  and  taxed  by  the  trusts  have  an 
idea  that  we  are  far  superior  to  our  ancestors, 
whereas  we  have  no  such  conception  of  liberty  as 
they  had. 

Returning  to  the  history  of  taxation  without 
representation,  we  find  that  the  ship  money  tax 
of  1008  was  continued  year  aft^r  year,  and  with 


the  development  of  national  functions  the  taxes  lev- 
ied by  the  Witan  were  increased  in  various  ways. 

During  these  early  years  of  the  national  govern- 
ment it  was  comj)aratively  weak  and  it  tempted 
a  great  robber.  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  who 
visited  England  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  saw  its  condition,  laid  claim  to  the 
throne  upon  the  death  of  the  king,  A.  D.  lOGG.  He 
demanded  that  the  witan  elect  him,  but  it  chose 
Harold,  whereupon  William  summoned  his  vas- 
sals, hired  other  troops,  invaded  England,  killed 
Harold  in  battle  and  defeated  his  army.  Then  the 
earls  and  barons  who  constituted  the  witan  invited 
William  to  become  king.  He  diplomatically  hesi- 
tated, consulted  his  followers,  and  accepted.  On 
Christmas  day  he  was  crowned  and  took  oath  to 
abide  by  the  laws  and  adininister  justice.  This  made 
him  the  legal  king  and  stamped  as  treasonable  the 
acts  of  all  who  should  henceforth  oppose  him. 

As  to  national  questions  he  was  an  absolute 
ruler,  but  he  ruled  through  the  existing  forms. 
He  dominated  the  witan.  Such  uprisings  as  oc- 
curred among  the  barons  he  put  down  and  ap- 
pointed Normans  in  their  place.  He  abolished 
the  overlords  of  the  barons — abolished  the  four 
earldoms,  and  strengthened  the  national  govern- 
ment in  other  ways.  He  succeeded  admirably  and 
nineteen  years  after  he  began,  and  two  years  be- 
fore his  death,  he  caused  a  survey  or  census  to  be 
taken.  The  ownership  of  every  piece  of  land  was 
tabulated,  likewise  every  piece  of  personal  prop- 
erty, including  the  white  slaves — the  vassals  of 
the  barons,  with  a  comparative  statement  as  to 
who  owned  the  property  under  the  preceding  king. 
Then  William  summoned  every  landholder  to  a 
meeting  at  Salisbury — some  sixty  thousand  land- 
holders, "and  all  bowed  down  to  him  and  became 
his  men,"  says  the  Chronicle,  written  at  that 
time.  They  "swore  oaths  of  fealty  to  him,  that 
they  w^ould  be  faithful  to  him  against  all  other 
men."  And  a  statute  was  enacted  that  every  free- 
man should  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  King. 
William  then  passed  over  to  Normandy  and  the 
next  year  he  died. 

The  inestimable  value  of  William's  work  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  it  enabled  his  successor  to 
put  down  a  revolt  of  the  chief  men  of  Norman 
blood  in  England,  who  rose  under  the  leadership 
of  Bishop  Ode.  William  II.  appealed  to  the  loy- 
alty of  his  English  subjects,  promising  to  sur- 
render all  unjust  taxation,  to  surrender  his  hold 
upon  their  forests  and  to  surrender  other  privi- 
leges. The  plan  succeeded.  The  people  rallied  to 
the  king's  standard  and  sustained  the  national 
government.  The  power  of  the  barons  was  greatly 
weakened  and  the  people  received  back  some  of  the 
privileges  which  the  King  had  wrung  from  the 
barons  and  people. 

This  system  of  transfer,  namely,  from  the  bar- 
ons to  the  king  and  thence  to  the  people  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  By  1832  it  ex- 
tended to  where  both  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
king  had  lost  the  veto  power  and  direct  initiative. 
The  House  of  Commons  and  the  people  were  in 
possession  of  the  sovereignty.  The  lords  acknowl- 
edged that  in  case  of  disagreement  with  the  com- 
mons the  commons  by  dissolving  and  going  to  the 
people  could  place  the  final  decision  in  the  people. 

Beginning  of  Representation  in  National  Gov- 
ernment, A.  D.  1213. 
Next  we  will  turn  and  note  the  steps  whereby 
the  people  came  to  be  represented  in  the  national 
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legislature.  It  first  came  about  in  1213.  King 
John,  in  an  endeavor  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
barons  and  clergy  summoned  from  the  townships 
to  a  national  assembly  the  people's  representa- 
tives— the  Reeve  and  four  Selectmen. 

Thus  did  local  self-government  force  its  way  up 
into  the  national  assembly. 

Winning  of  the  Charters,  1087-1688. 

Two  years  later,  1215,  the  barons,  clergy  and 
people  forced  from  King  John  the  Great  Charter 
of  Liberties,  Magna  Charta,  which  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  charters  from  all  the  successors  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  except  Richard  and  John. 
This  securing  of  charters  by  the  English  people 
as  the  result  of  a  determined  demand  for  political 
and  economic  rights  demonstrates  that  there 
existed  continually  the  old-time  spirit  of 
Liberty. 

Outline  of  English  System  of  Government,  1213 
TO  Present  Day. 

Changes  come  slowly  in  evolution.  The  people 
were  not  represented  continuously  in  the  national 
government  till  1295.  At  this  time  elected  repre- 
sentatives became  permanently  seated  in  parlia- 
ment and  it  divided  itself  into  two  houses,  the 
Lords  and  the  Commons,  each  with  a  veto  on  the 
other,  with  their  combined  action  subject  to  a 
veto  by  the  King. 

The  system  continued  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years  except  for  three  years,  1397-1399. 
During  this  one  and  a  third  centuries,  the  power 
of  the  people  increased  and  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. 

But  by  1430  the  power  of  the  barons  was  greatly 
diminished,  and  at  that  time  the  self-interest  of 
the  clergy  caused  them  to  turn  and  exert  their 
political  power  against  the  people,  thus  enabling 
the  king,  acting  through  his  council,  to  become 
dominant.  Parliament  was  so  controlled  that  it 
disfranchised  all  the  people  except  those  who 
"have  free  land  or  tenement  to  the  value  of  forty 
shillings  the  year  at  least,  above  all  charges."  The 
far-reaching  eff'ect  of  this  can  be  seen  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  modern  equivalent  of  this  forty 
shillings  rental  is  probably  150  to  200  dollars  per 
year.  This  qualification  for  voting  disfranchised 
most  of  the  people.  It  was  the  first  disfranchis- 
ing statute  ever  enacted  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

From  this  time  on  the  king  ruled  through  his 
council.  This  conciliary  system  continued  till 
1641,  when  it  was  terminated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Long  Parliament. 

Then  came  a  contest  between  the  king  and  par- 
liament, which  continued  until  the  establishment 
of  a  republican  form  of  government  in  1649 — The 
Commonwealth. 

But  the  system  soon  lapsed  into  a  monarchical 
form  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

In  1688  the  king's  power  was  emasculated.  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  were  elected  by  parliament  and 
upon  condition  that  they  should  recognize  the  con- 
tinued supremacy  of  parliament.  The  agreement 
is  known  as  the  Declaration  of  Riglits  or  Bill  of 
Rights.  For  a  time,  however,  the  king  exercised 
a  veto  power  but  discontinued  it  in  1707,  since 
which  time  no  English  king  has  vetoed  an  act  of 
Parliament.    Party  government  has  prevailed. 

In  18.32  the  Flouse  of  Lords  lost  its  veto  power 
whenever  there  is  a  disagreement  with  the  House 
of  Commons  and  it  chooses  to  refer  the  case  to  the 


people.  The  members  elected  to  the  new  House  of 
Commons  enact  a  bill  incorporating  the  people's 
will  and  the  lords  ratify  it. 

G.  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  S  T  A  T  E  S— SOVEREIGNTY  IN 
THE  MONOPOLISTS. 

But  in  the  United  States  the  people  have  no 
such  powers  as  in  England.  Here  in  the  Western 
world  there  is  an  absolute  veto  power  in  nine  men 
who  hold  office  for  life  and  whom  the  people  do 
not  elect.  Furthermore,  their  verdict  has  not  been 
changed  by  the  people  since  1803,  except  through 
civil  war,  so  difficult  is  the  amendment  of  the 
federal  constitution. 

And  there  is  a  veto  power  and  the  poiver  of 
patronage  in  one  man  whom  the  people  do  not 
nominate,  for  this  is  determined  by  delegates  who 
are  elected  by  other  delegates,  who  are  named  by 
committees  that  are  known  as  machines.  In  the 
words  of  Senator  Benton  in  his  Thirty  Years' 
View,  describing  the  national  convention  system: 

Until  the  convention  system  is  abolished  and  the 
people  resume  their  rights,  the  elective  principle  of 
our  government  is  suppressed.  The  people  have  no 
more  control  over  the  selection  of  the  man  who  is  to 
be  their  President,  than  the  subjects  of  kings  have 
over  the  birth  of  the  child  who  is  to  be  their  ruler.* 

Furthermore,  one  branch  of  the  national  legis- 
lative body,  the  Senate,  is  not  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple but  by  the  railroads  and  other  special-privilege 
corporations,  the  exceptions  being  in  the  southern 
states  where  direct  nominations  are  made. 

And  there  is  the  still  further  fact  that  a  great 
question  never  goes  to  the  voters  for  settlement,  as 
is  the  case  in  England,  for  the  Senate  and  Supreme 
Court  are  not  elected  by  the  people  and  the  Ilouse 
is  elected  for  two  years  while  the  president  is 
elected  for  four  years. 

And,  worst  of  all,  congress  and  the  president 
are  instructed  by  National  Conventions  that  are 
dominated  by  a  "machine." 

H.  PEOPLE'S  VETO  AND  DIRECT  INITIA- 
TIVE THE  REMEDY  FOR  NATIONAL  SOV- 
EREIGNTY IN  THE  MONOPOLISTS. 

The  remedy,  and  one  that  is  being  forced  in  this 
year's  campaign,  as  we  shall  show,  is  to  transfer 
the  sovereignty  from  the  monopolists  to  the  peo- 
ple by  urging  them  to  vote  to  establish  in  them- 
selves a  right  to  instruct  congress  and  the  presi- 
dent through  a  referendum  vote — a  direct  ballot. 
This  is  reasonable,  practicable,  and  the  system  can 
be  installed  in  the  incoming  congress.  Then 
through  the  direct  initiative  the  people  will  secure 
the  submission  of  constitutional  amendments  for 
direct  election  of  senators  and  president  and  vice- 
president,  also  direct  nominations  for  these  of- 
fices and  for  the  national  house,  and  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  the  usual  form  of  the  refer- 
endum and  the  initiative.  And  at  the  same  time 
that  these  amendments  to  the  constitution  are  be- 
ing proposed,  bills  will  be  framed  for  the  control 
of  interstate  railways  and  other  national  monop- 
olies, then  the  bills  will  be  circulated  for  siirna- 
tures  along  with  proposals  for  constitutional 
amendments  and  when  sufficient  signatures  are  se- 
cured will  be  filed  with  Congress,  which  will 


*  Thirty  Years'  View,  Vol.  II,  p.  596. 
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have  a  full  year  in  which  to  consider  them,  take 
testimony,  hear  arLrnment  and  frame  competing 
measures,  which  will  be  submitted  to  referendum 
vote  along  with  the  measures  as  originally  framed, 
the  people  taking  their  choice  or  rejecting  both. 

Tliis  is  a  practicable  and  safe  system,  for  the 
bills  will  be  carefully  framed  and  the  truth  brought 
to  light  i5t:i\)KK  thi:  measi  hes  can  go  kefore  the 
PEtirij:,  and  then  when  the  bills  go  to  referendum 
vote  the  />co/»/t'  can  accept  one  or  more  hills  and  re- 
ject the  others.  This  is  conservatively  progressive. 

I.  WHY  THE  REFERENDUM  SYSTEM  IN 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS  IN  UNITED  STATES 
IS  SURELY  TO  BE  ADOPTED  IN  NEAR 
FUTURE. 

IVfore  going  into  farther  details  as  to  this  na- 
tional program  it  is  best  to  demonstrate  that  the 
referendum  system  is  in  full  operation  in  some  of 


the  states,  in  partial  operation  in  all  of  them, 
and  that  the  interstate  monopolies  of  to-day  were 
formerly  only  state  monopolies  and  actually  con- 
trolled through  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Now 

THAT   THE   MONOPOLIES   HAVE  BECOME  INTERSTATE 

THE  DIRECT  BALLOT  MUST  ALSO  BECOME 
INTERSTATE,  thereby  ousting  the  sovereignty 

OF  THE  MONOPOLISTS. 

This  evolutionary  phase  of  the  direct  ballot  is 
all-important.  Progress  is  step  by  step,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  preceding  history.  Unless  it  is 
shown  to  the  people  that  a  contemplated  step  is 
actually  safe  and  sure  they  refuse  to  take  it.  With 
this  fact  in  view  there  is  herewith  presented  in 
considerable  detail  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Referendum  in  the  United  States,  first  as  to  the 
people's  veto  and  then  as  to  the  direct  initiative, 
including  an  outline  of  the  development  of  these 
systems  in  Switzerland. 


Chapter  XIV. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  REPEESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT: 
Part  II.  People  Gradually  Assert  Sovereignty  by  Establishing  Eeferendum  System. 
A.    DE\"EL0P:\IENT  of  people's  VETO  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  SWITZERLAND. 


1.  CHANGES  IN  SYSTEMS  OF  STATE  AND 
MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  UNITED 
STATES. 

The  regulations  which  prescribe  a  system  of 
government  are  termed  the  constitution.  The 
first  Referendum  Vote  upon  a  state  constitution 
anvwhere  in  the  world  was  in  Massachusetts  in 
1778. 

This  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  development 
in  constitution-making.  Before  this  time  every 
constitution  of  a  state  wherein  the  people  were  too 
numerous  to  meet  in  public  assemblage  had  been 
adopted  by  delegates.  The  people  of  Massachu- 
setts inaugurated  a  change.  They  were  accustomed 
to  a  direct  vote  on  public  questions  at  town- meet- 
ing and  they  extended  the  system  to  the  taking  of 
a  direct  vote  on  the  proposed  constitution  and  re- 
jected it.  They  did  so  because  it  did  not  limit 
the  power  of  the  legislature,  whereas  all  Ameri- 
cans and  their  ancestors,  from  the  time  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  William  the  Conqueror,  had  been  pro- 
tected /rom  legislative  usurpation  by  a  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  people  who  next  secured  a  veto  as  to  the 
system  of  state  government  were  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  1779.  And  practically  the  same 
thing  occurred  as  in  Massachusetts — they  vetoed 
the  proposed  system  of  government.  They  did  so 
because  it  placed  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  few.  A  revised  system  was  adopted  without 
referring  it  to  the  people. 

Gradually  the  people  in  states  other  than  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire  secured  a  veto  as 
to  constitutional  law.  This  right  was  secured  in 
Kentucky  in  1799;  in  Mississippi,  1817;  Connecti- 
cut, 1818;  New  York,  1821;  Virginia.  1830;  Ten- 
nessee, 1834;  North  Carolina,  1835;  Pennsylvania, 
1838;  Rhode  Island,  1842;  New  Jersey,  1844; 
Maryland,  1851;  Ohio,  1851;  Georgia,  1865;  South 
Carolina,  1868.  And  in  all  the  new  states  the 
constitution  was  adopted  by  the  voters  instead  of 


the  few  men  in  the  constitutional  convention.  Thus 
the  voters  in  all  the  states  except  Delaware  have 
secured  a  veto  power  as  to  constitutional  law.  In 
later  years,  however,  the  race  question  has  inter- 
fered with  the  direct  ballot  in  the  southern  states. 

Before  this  veto  power  was  secured  at  all  widely, 
manhood  suffrage  had  been  attained.  It  was  se- 
cured in  the  older  states  from  1810  to  1822,  while 
in  the  western  states  the  system  grew  up  with 
the  country. 

2.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PEOPLE'S  VETO  A8 
TO  LEGISLATION— A  RELATION  BE- 
TWEEN INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  THE  NEED  FOR  A  PEOPLE'S  VETO 
AND  DIRECT  INITIATIVE. 

Next  we  shall  trace  the  development  of  a  peo- 
ple's veto  as  to  law-making  as  distinguished  from 
the  framing  of  the  system  of  government,  and 
shall  point  out  a  relation  between  industrial  de- 
velopment and  the  extension  of  the  people's  veto. 

From  the  time  of  the  independence  of  the  thir- 
teen states  till  about  1825,  industrial  develop- 
ment was  slow.  In  1825  the  Erie  Canal  was 
opened.  Its  pronounced  success  and  evident  bear- 
ing upon  the  prosperity  of  New  York  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  internal  improvement  idea.  During 
the  same  year,  1825,  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
way system  was  begun.  From  this  time  on.  es- 
pecially after  1832-33,  when  an  era  of  paper  money 
inflation  began  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
there  was  a  period  of  speculation  and  railroad 
building.  The  political  party  in  each  state  was  in 
full  control  of  legislation,  and  history  shoics  that 
they  granted  legal  privileges  in  all  directions,  and 
bonded  the  states  to  get  funds  to  build  railroads, 
turnpikes,  canals,  and  other  improvements. 

The  growth  of  public  debts  during  the  twelve 
years  succeeding  1830  was  from  $13,000,000  to 
$200,000,000,  an  increase  of  1,600  per  cent,  in  twelve 
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years.  The  rake-offs  which  the  legislators  secured 
from  this  huge  expenditure  of  public  funds  can 
readily  be  understood  by  every  one  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  public  contracts  under  party  govern- 
ment. This,  also,  was  at  the  time  when  the  spoils 
system  was  extended  to  national  affairs.  Manhood 
suffrage  prevailed  and  every  one  was  awakening 
to  the  possibilities  of  political  "graft." 

Of  the  railways  started  under  state  ownership, 
in  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  Virginia,* 
they  were  all  sold  out  to  private  corporations.  On 
this  point  and  the  granting  of  subsidies,  Prof.  Ed- 
mund James,  in  a  report  of  a  committee  on  trans- 
portation to  the  American  Economic  Association 
in  1887,  says: 

The  states  were  eager  to  have  railways,  so  eager,  in 
fact,  that  they  began  to  construct  railways  on  their 
own  account,  or  to  grant  large  subsidies  to  those  who 
would  build  them.  When  grave  abuses  showed  them- 
selves in  this  policy,  instead  of  trying  to  remedy  them 
by  securing  a  better  administration,  they  [the  party 
in  power  in  each  state]  allowed  their  administration  to 
grow  worse,  and  threw  up  the  attempt  to  build  govern- 
ment railways  [sold  out  to  private  corporations  the 
people's  properties]  and  opened  the  doors  to  so-called 
competitive  building.  They  allowed  any  five  or  ten 
men  to  start  in  on  the  construction  of  a  railway  who 
could  scrape  together  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  start 
with.f 

This  looting  of  the  public  was  added  to  hy  leg- 
islation which  permitted  the  canals  to  he  bought 
up  hy  their  competitors,  the  railways.  On  this 
point  Prof.  James  says: 

The  railway  promoters  saw  very  quickly  that  the 
best  thing  for  them  to  do  was  to  get  hold  of  the 
canals  and  let  them  go  to  ruin.  Accordingly,  in  all 
countries  they  began  to  acquire  the  canals.  They  were 
most  successful  in  this  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  where  they  were  able  to  ultimately  get  posses- 
sion, if  not  of  all  of  them,  at  least  of  enough  to  en- 
able them  to  control  practically  the  waterways.  || 

Beginning  in  1839  a  depression  set  in  and  con- 
tinued for  several  years.  The  parties  in  power 
in  the  several  states  did  not  levy  suflScient  taxes 
to  pay  interest  charges  on  the  state  debts,  and  re- 
pudiation began.  The  result  was  that  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1842  the  constitutional  convention 
limited  the  authority  of  the  party  in  power  in  the 
legislature  by  providing  that  each  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  state  debt  beyond  a  total  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  should  he  subject  to  a  veto  hy  the  peo- 
ple. The  only  exceptions  provided  for  were  in 
times  of  war  and  in  case  of  insurrection  or  inva- 
sion. 

The  next  year  (1843)  the  people  of  Michigan  se- 
cured a  similar  change  in  their  constitution.  A 
year  later  the  people  of  New  Jersey  did  likewise. 
Two  years  later  the  people  in  Iowa  and  New  York 
placed  similar  provisions  in  their  constitutions. 
The  system  has  been  adopted  in  many  other  states. 

Thus  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  internal  im- 
provements was  followed,  necessarily,  by  the  in- 
stallation of  a  people's  veto  as  to  the  creation  of 
state  debts.    And  we  shall  find  tha,t  each  indus- 

•  American  Economic  Association  Series,  Vol.  VI 
p.  47. 

t  American  Economic  Association,  Vol.  II  pp 
251-2. 

II  American  Economic  Association  Series.  Vol.  V, 
p.  288. 


trial  development  has  been  followed  hy  a  misuse 
of  authority  by  the  party  in  power  wherever  it  ha^ 
possessed  the  final  power. 

For  example,  during  the  early  period  of  railroad 
building  the  party  in  poAver  in  each  legislature 
could  give  money  to  private  corporations  to  build 
railroads,  taking  in  exchange  stock  or  bond.  This 
occurred  in  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
New  York,  South  Carolina,  and  other  states.* 
This  practice,  extremely  beneficial  to  party  man- 
agers, was  terminated  by  the  people.  They  took 
to  themselves  a  veto  power. 

And  there  are  instances  of  where  the  power  to 
sell  or  lease  state  property  is  transferred  from 
the  party  managers  to  the  people.  For  example, 
the  Illinois  constitution  of  1870  provided  that 
the  sale  or  lease  of  the  state  canal  must  receive 
the  approval  of  the  voters.  The  legislature  of 
1882  passed  an  act  ceding  the  canal  to  the  United 
States  "to  be  maintained  as  a  national  waterway 
for  commercial  purposes.'*  The  people  voted  on 
the  proposed  law  and  ratified  it. 

The  determining  of  the  cost  of  a  public  building 
has  also  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  voters. 
This  was  done  in  the  Illinois  constitution  of  1870, 
and  in  the  Colorado  constitution  of  1876. 

The  voters  have  also  taken  from  their  elected 
representatives  the  power,  in  many  cases,  to  finally 
determine  the  amount  of  taxes.  The  Colorado  con- 
stitution of  1876  thus  restricts  the  legislature. 
Similar  provisions  appear  in  constitutions  of  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Minnesota  and  other  states. 

Of  more  importance  was  a  provision  placed  in 
the  constitution  in  Iowa  and  in  several  other  states 
that  the  chartering  of  corporations  to  issue  paper 
money  should  be  subject  to  a  people's  veto.  This 
system,  wherever  applied,  terminated  the  wild-cat 
paper  money. 

This  was  during  the  years  1846  to  1865,  at 
which  time  congress  levied  a  ten  per  cent,  tax  on 
all  paper  currency  issued  by  state  banks.  About 
the  time  of  this  withdrawal  of  the  currency  ques- 
tion from  state  legislatures,  another  monopoly 
question  came  prominently  before  the  people — the 
railroad  question. 

Railway  Monopolies  in  States  Curbed  by  In- 
direct Initiative  and  People's  Veto. 

In  the  domain  of  railways,  the  political  parties 
in  the  several  states  granted  such  legislation  as 
the  private  corporations  desired.  The  result  is 
thus  described  by  Prof.  Edmund  James  in  a  report 
to  the  American  Economic  Association  in  1887: 

Suffice  it  to  say  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  [the 
railroad  corporations]  became  unbearable.  Arbitrary 
charges,  high  charges,  discriminations  between  per- 
sons, things,  and  places,  disregard  of  the  right  of  the 
public  in  every  direction,  became  characteristic  of  the 
management  of  such  a  large  number  of  the  roads  as  to 
make  railroad  fairness  a  mere  byword.  A  general  de- 
mand made  itself  heard  for  some  sort  of  regulation. 
But  "by  this  time  the  railroads  had  become  so  powerful 
that  they  were  able  in  some  states  practicallt  to 

CONTROL    ANY    LEGISLATURB    THAT    COULD    BE  ELECTED 

in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  any  action  unfavorable 
to  their  interests,  no  matter  how  much  their  own  action 
was  unfavorable  to  those  of  the  public. 

But  the  voters  in  the  several  states  had  it  in 
their  power  to  correct  the  evil.    In  the  words  of 


*  American  Economic  Association  Series,  Vol.  VI, 
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ilr.  Justice  Bradley,  of  the  I'uited  States  supreme 
court: 

If  our  legisatures  become  too  arbitrary  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  powers,  the  people  alwaj's  have  a,  rem- 
edy In  their  hands:  thcif  may  at  atiy  time  restrain 
them  by  constitutional  limitations. 

And  the  voters  in  many  of  the  states  did  thus 
restrain  their  le<j:is  hi  lures.  In  Illinois  a  constitu- 
tional convention  was  secured  during  1870  and 
the  instrument  as  framed  was  enacted  into  law  by 
a  direct  vote.  In  this  way  voters  tied  the  liands 
of  their  elected  representatives.  The  article  on 
corporations  provides: 

Railroad  corporations  that  parallel  or  compete  with 
another  line  shall  not  be  consolidated;  that  "the  gen- 
eral assembly  shall  from  time  to  time  pass  laws  estab- 
lishing reasonable  maximum  rates  of  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  on  the  differ- 
ent railroads  In  the  state";  that  "the  general  assem- 
bly shall  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  prevent  un- 
just discri)Hifiation  and  extortion  in  the  rates  of  freight 
and  passenger  tariffs  on  the  different  railroads  in  this 
state,  and  enforce  such  laws  by  adequate  penalties,  to 
the  extent,  if  necessary,  for  that  purpose,  of  forfeiture 
of  their  property  and  franchises." 

These  are  some  of  the  constitutional  limitations 
in  Illinois.  In  Pennsylvania  and  one  or  two  other 
states  the  voters  likewise  provided  that  freight 
rates  should  not  be  unduly  high,  and  that  no  dis- 
crimination should  exist  against  individuals  or 
places. 

This  constitutional  legislation  in  two  or  three 
states  and  statutory  legislation  in  other  states  was 
secured  by  the  voters  after  a  prolonged  and  some- 
what tumultuous  uprising.  It  was  generally 
known  as 

The  Granger  Uprising. 

The  term  Granger,  however,  is  too  narrow; 
for  the  revolt  against  railroad  over-charges  and 
discriminations  extended  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  words  of  Prof.  Hadley,  of  Yale  University, 
the  people  "were  dangerously  near  the  point  where 
revolutions  begin." 

Tlie  situation  in  1873  is  well  described  by  W. 
M.  Grosvenor,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Novem- 
ber.   He  said: 

The  few  men  who  control  the  great  railway  lines 
have  it  in  their  power  to  strip  Western  agriculture  of 
all  Its  earnings — and  not  after  the  manner  of  ancient 
highwaymen,  by  high-handed  defiance  of  society  and 
law,  the  rush  of  swift  steeds,  the  clash  of  steel,  and 
the  stern  'stand  and  deliver !'  The  bandits  of  modern 
civilization  who  enrich  themselves  by  the  plunder  of 
others,  come  with  chests  full  of  charters ;  judges  are 
their  friends,  if  not  their  tools ;  and  they  wield  no 
weapon  more  alarmingly  than  the  little  pencil  with 
which  they  calculate  differences  of  rate,  apparently 
so  insignificant  that  public  opinion  wonders  why  the 
farmers  should  complain  about  such  trifles.  Yet  the 
farmers  have  complained,  and,  complaining  in  vain, 
have  got  angry.  The  farmers'  movement  threatens  a 
revolution  in  the  business  of  transportation,  if  not 
in  the  laws  which  protect  investments  of  capital. 

Prof.  Hadley,  in  his  book  on  Transportation, 
says  (pages  133-135)  : 

The  really  wide-spread  agitation  for  the  control  of 
the  railways  through  state  laws  dates  from  1874 
[the  year  after  Mr.  Grosvenor  penned  the  foregoing]. 
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The  state  of  feeling  which  was  developed  through 
the  community  only  wanted  organization  to  become  all- 
powerful.  It  found  this  organization  in  the  Grangers, 
*     *  * 

The  first  tangible  results  were  reached  in  Illinois. 
The  constitutional  convention  of  1870  made  an  im- 
portant declaration  concerning  state  control  of  rates, 
on  the  basis  of  which  a  law  was  passed  in  1871  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  maximum  rates.  This  law  was 
pronounced  unconstitutional  ^^y  Judge  Lawrence.  The 
result  was  that  he  immediately  afterward  failed  of 
re-election,  solely  on  this  ground.  The  defeat  of  Judge 
Lawrence  showed  the  true  significance  of  the  farmers' 
movement.  They  were  concerned  in  securing  what 
they  felt  to  be  their  rights,  and  they  were  unwilling 
that  any  constitutional  barriers  should  be  made  to  de- 
feat the  popular  will.  They  had  reached  the  point 
where  they  regarded  many  of  the  forms  of  law  as 
mere  technicalities.  They  were  dangerously  near  the 
point  where  revolutions  begin. 

But  they  did  not  pass  the  point.  The  law  of  1873 
avoided  the  issue  raised  by  Judge  Lawrence  against 
that  of  1871.  Instead  of  directly  fixing  maximum 
rates,  it  provided  that  rates  must  be  reasonable,  and 
then  further  provided  for  a  commission  to  fix  reason- 
able rates.  Similar  laws  were  passed  by  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  almost  immediately  afterward.  The  legis- 
lature of  Wisconsin  went  even  further,  fixing,  by  the 
so-called  Potter  law,  the  rates  on  different  classes  of 
goods  at  figures  which  proved  quite  unremunerative. 
The  railroads  made  vain  attempts  to  contest  these 
regulations  in  the  courts.  They  were  defeated  ;  gain 
and  again,  and  finally,  in  1877,  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Granger  laws. 

But  seven  years  later,  1844,  the  federal  su- 
preme court  reversed  itself.  By  a  vote  of  six 
against  three  it  arbitrarily  changed  the  federal 
constitution  by  holding  that  a  state  had  no  yoioer 
to  regulate  railway  rates  within  its  own  bor- 
ders if  the  property  or  persons  wei'e  destined  to 
another  state  (Wabash  Railway  Company  vs. 
Illinois,  118  U.  S.  557,  Chief  Justice  Waite  and 
Justices  Bradley  and  Gray  dissenting.) 

Thus  did  the  United  States  supreme  court  re- 
lease the  railway  corporations  from  the  principal 
portion  of  the  control  which  the  states  had  been 
exercising. 

Granges  Work  For  Interstate  Commerce  Law. 

The  Granges  then  began  to  urge  Congress  to 
protect  the  people  from  the  monopolists.  The 
house  passed  the  Regan  bill  for  an  interstate  rail- 
way commission,  but  the  senate  rejected  it,  and 
submitted  a  bill  more  favorable  to  the  monopo- 
lists. At  the  next  session  of  congress  the  same 
progress  was  gone  through  with;  and  during  the 
succeeding  session  a  similar  deadlock  occurred, 
but  conference  committees  reached  an  agreement 
and  the  compromise  measure  became  a  law.  Rail- 
way stocks  went  up,  thus  demonstrating  tliat  the 
monopolists  were  well  protected. 

Monopolists  Aoajn  Released  by  Supreme  Court. 

But  the  supreme  court  whittled  away  the  peo- 
ple's slight  protection.  Various  features  in  the 
interstate  railway  law  were  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, and  by  1897  the  interstate  commerce  com- 
mission was  deprived  of  practically  all  power 
over  railway  rates  and  discriminations.  The  peo- 
ple were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  monopo- 
lists, and  have  been  kept  so,  see  page  10,  above. 
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SUMMARY  AS  TO  THE  PEOPLE'S  VETO  IN 
THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 

Reviewing  the  foregoing  subdivision  it  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  a  relation  between  indus- 
trial development  and  need  for  a  people's  veto 
and  direct  initiative.  Whenever  in  any  state, 
the  development  of  industry  and  of  the  party  sys- 
tem was  such  that  the  rule  of  the  few,  through 
party  government,  became  excessively  oppressive 
the  voters  worked  together  until  they  secured 
from  their  so-called  representatives — the  party  in 
power  in  tlie  legislature — its  consent  that  they 
the  people,  might  cast  their  ballot  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  holding  a  constitutional  convention  (or 
of  amending  the  constitution).  Then  at  an  elec- 
tion the  people  voted  to  hold  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  a  still  later  day  elected  representa- 
tives who  met  together  and  decided  what  changes 
the  people  would  be  allowed  to  vote  upon.  These 
changes  were  then  submitted  to  the  people  for 
acceptance  or  rejection. 

Through  this  clumsy  and  incomplete  initiative 
and  clumsy  referendum — the  submission  of  a  con- 
stitution with  no  opportunity  to  vote  separate  sec- 
tions— the  voters  remedied  the  worst  of  the  evils 
until  the  monopolies  became  interstate. 

To  such  an  extent  have  the  people  taken  to 
themselves  a  veto  power  in  the  several  states  that 
the  constitutions  resemble  statutes.  This  strip- 
ping of  power  from  the  political  party  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Hon.  James  Bryce  in  "The  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth"  as — 

A  salutary  effort  of  the  forces  which  make  for  good 
government,  opening  for  themselves  a  new  channel.* 

Oberholtzer,  in  "The  Referendum  in  America," 
says : 

We  have  to-day  come  to  the  point  when  our  state 
constitutions  are  nothing  short  of  codes  of  law  giving 
Instruction  to  the  legislature  and  the  other  agents  of 
government  on  nearly  every  subject  of  general  public 
concern,  and  often  stating  the  methods  which  shall  be 
used  in  legislating,  if  not,  indeed,  actually  legislating, 
on  local  questions.    •    •  • 

The  constitutions  have  been  the  repositories  for 
much  of  the  legislation,  which  before  was  left  to  be 
enacted  by  the  legislatures.f 

Although  many  of  the  worst  evils  have  been  rec- 
tified by  legislating  through  constitutional  conven- 
tions and  the  compulsory  referendum,  it  is  read- 
ily seen  that  during  these  years  the  people  were 
largely  ruled  hy  the  few.  They  had  no  direct 
initiative  as  to  constitutional  law,  no  direct 
initiative  as  to  statute  law,  and  no  veto  as  to 
statute  law  except  in  a  few  of  the  more  important 
instances  above  noted.  There  is  great  need  for  a 
direct  initiative  and  veto  as  to  statute  law,  for 
the  control  of  legislation  is  largely  in  the  party 
managers,  who  usually  are  the  agents  of  the  men 
who  contribute  the  campaign  funds — the  monop- 
olists. These  few  men  have  successfully  prevented 
direct  nominations  and  other  forms  of  direct  ini- 
tiative, and  have  successfully  fought  the  people's 
veto.  Until  the  people  secure  a  direct  initiative 
and  a  veto  power,  they  are  subject  to  the  rule  of 
the  few.    The  statement  in  the  bill  of  rights  that 
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the  people  are  the  sovereign  power  is  false  except 
as  they  make  themselves  so.  This  has  1  cen  done  in 
South  Dakota,  Oregon  and  Utah,  and  will  be 
accomplished  in  Missouri  in  this  year's  campaign, 
for  the  people  are  to  vote  upon  the  acceptance  of 
more  power  for  themselves  through  the  adoption 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the  optional 
referendum  and  direct  initiative.  And  in  all  the 
other  states  there  is  being  waged  an  effective  cam- 
paign for  the  optional  referendum  and  direct  in- 
itiative, as  will  be  sho%vn  in  a  later  section. 

The  third  great  fact  to  be  drawn  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  people's  veto  in  the  several  Ameri- 
can states  is  that  the  optional  referendum  in 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah  and  Missouri  applies 
only  to  the  less  important  statute  law,  for  the 
compulsory  referendum  has  already  been  applied 
to  the  more  important  legislation,  such  as  changes 
in  the  system  of  government  and  laws  for  the 
issuance  of  bonds,  subscriptions  for  capital  stock 
in  private  corporations,  franchises  to  private  cor- 
porations to  issue  paper  money  and  the  control 
of  railway  rates.  It  follows  that  the  only  question 
as  to  the  policy  of  adopting  the  optional  refer- 
endum in  the  states  is,  shall  the  people's  veto, 
which  already  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  more 
important  affairs,  such  as  state  bonds,  he  extended 
to  the  less  important  legislation?  In  other  words, 
the  people's  veto  being  necessary  to  the  more  im- 
portant affairs,  shall  it  be  extended  to  the  less 
important?  One  naturally  asks,  Is  this  optional 
referendum  practicable?  If  so  it  should  surely 
be  applied  in  order  to  terminate  special  privilege 
legislation  and  the  corruption  of  voters  and  leg- 
islators. 

Optional  Referendum  is  Practicable. 

The  answer  is,  the  optional  referendum  is  prac- 
ticable, and  unquestionably  so,  for  in  South  Da- 
kota and  Oregon  where  the  system  has  been  in 
operation  not  a  hill  has  heen  ordered  to  a  direct 
vote,  and  at  the  same  time  the  system  did  its  work. 
The  mere  existence  of  an  option  or  power  in  the 
voters  to  veto  bad  bills  is  effective  just  as  the 
mere  presence  of  a  policeman  keeps  out  the 
toughs.  In  the  words  of  a  speech  in  the  Toronto 
Parliament  by  a  Canadian  who  had  visited  South 
Dakota: 

The  Governor  of  South  Dakota  said :  "Since  tu-s 
referendum  law  has  been  a  part  of  our  constitution  we 
have  had  no  chartermongers  or  railway  speculators, 
no  wild-cat  schemes  submitted  to  our  legislature. 
Formerly  our  time  was  occupied  by  speculative  ^f^h-mes 
of  one  kind  or  another,  but  since  the  Referendum  has 
been  a  part  of  the  constitution  these  people  do  not 
press  their  schemes  on  the  legislature,  and  hence  there 
is  no  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  the  Referendum." 

Such  is  the  testimony  as  to  South  Dakota. 

In  Oregon  there  has  been  one  session  of  the 
legislature  since  the  establishment  of  the  optional 
referendum.  The  legislature  enacted  a  law  that 
was  opposed  by  the  railroads,  and  it  enacted  an- 
other law  granting  an  appropriation  for  an  ex- 
position in  Portland,  which  was  opposed  by  the 
labor  unions  of  Portland  for  sound  retisons  from 
their  standpoint,  but  opposed  without  success. 
They  started  to  circulate  a  petition  to  bring  the 
question  of  the  appropriation  to  direct  A'ote  of 
tlie  f)eople  hut  stopped  before  the  required  five 
per  cent,  of  signatures  were  secured,  it  clearly  ap- 
pearing that  the  people  favored  the  appropriation. 
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The  railroad  started  to  circulate  a  petition  against 
the  bill  whicii  it  opposed,  but  ceased  circulating 
the  petition  before  securing  the  signatures  for 
a  direct  vote,  it  being  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  people  would  approve  the  bill.  Said  the  Port- 
land Oreyunian,  the  leading  Republican  paper  in 
the  state: 

The  more  presence  of  the  optional  referendum  has 
done  the  work.  Its  Insurance  features  are  left  un- 
impaired. It  stands  accordingly  a  safeguard  In  the 
people's  hands  and  is  stronger  for  its  trial. 

Another  result  of  the  system  is  pointed  out  by 
Hon.  W.  S.  U'Ken,  of  Oregon  City: 

The  first  effect  of  the  referendum  in  Oregon  Is  the 
comparative  absence  of  charges  of  corruption  and  par- 
tisanship In  the  legislature. 


Condensed  Summary  as  to  People's  Veto. 
We  have  demonstrated, 

1.  That  a  people's  veto  in  state  affairs  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  laws  except  urgency  legislation, 
and  promotes  the  general  welfare; 

2.  That  for  a  century  and  a  quarter  the  peo- 
ple's veto  has  been  more  and  more  applied  in  the 
United  States,  first  to  the  most  important  of  all 
state  legislation — the  changes  in  the  system  of 
government,  then  io  the  most  important  state 
laws,  and  finally  to  the  less  important  of  the  state 
laws,  each  step  demonstrating  the  system's  value 
to  social  progress; 

S.  That  there  is  a  relation  between  industrial 
progress  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  which 
places  more  power  in  the  people;  and 

4.  That  for  years  the  monopoly  question  has 
become  interstate  and  therefore  the  referendum 
system  must  become  interstate. 


Chapter  XV. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  EE  PEE  SENT  ATI  VE  GOVEENMENT : 
Part  II.  People  Gradually  Assert  Sovereignty  by  Establishing  Eeferendum  System. 
B.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DIRECT  INITIATIVE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SWITZERLAND. 


1    MASSACHUSETTS,     NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
AND  KENTUCKY. 

In  the  proposal  for  the  Massachusetts  consti- 
tution submitted  to  the  people  in  1780  after  they 
had  vetoed  the  first  one,  there  was  provision  not 
only  for  a  people's  veto  as  to  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem but  also  a  direct  initiative  as  to  calling  a  con- 
stitutional convention  in  fifteen  years. 

And  in  New  Hampshire  in  the  constitution 
adopted  in  1784,  after  the  people  had  vetoed  a 
proposal,  there  was  provision  for  a  direct  ini- 
tiative as  to  calling  a  constitutional  convention  in 
seven  years. 

When  the  seven  years  rolled  around  the  people 
voted  upon  the  question  and  decided  to  hold  a 
convention  and  afterward  they  elected  delegates. 
The  convention  submitted  to  the  people  a  consti- 
tution in  which  was  retained  the  provision  for 
o  direct  vote  of  the  people  every  seven  years  as 
to  calling  a  constitutional  convention.  This  has 
been  retained  to  the  present  day  and  no  political 
machine  has  stood  between  the  people  and  the  call- 
ing of  a  constitutional  convention,  as  has  been 
the  case  where  there  was  no  direct  initiative. 

In  Massachusetts,  ere  the  fifteen  years  came 
to  an  end,  the  people  sadly  needed  a  change  in 
the  system  of  government  but  could  not  secure  the 
calling  of  a  constitutional  convention  even  though 
they  fought  for  it.  Shay's  Rebellion  of  1786-87 
was  unsuccessful  in  securing  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, whereas  a  direct  initiative  would  have 
resulted  in  the  people's  sovereignty  and  have  pre- 
vented bloodshed  and  the  other  evils  of  civil  war. 

When  the  time  came  that  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts voted  upon  the  question  of  calling  a  con- 
stitutional convention  in  1795  it  was  defeated. 
The  constitution  contained  no  further  provision 
for  a  direct  initiative  and  the  people  of  Masss/- 
chusetts  have  not  yet  regained  the  liberties  of  1795. 

Kentucky,  when  admitted  as  a  state,  enacted  a 
constitution  without  submitting  it  to  the  people. 


but  the  instrument  provided  that  in  five  years 
the  people  should  possess  a  direct  initiative  as  to 
calling  a  constitutional  convention,  and  if  they 
decided  in  the  affirmative  the  question  should  be 
voted  upon  again  the  next  year.  They  called  a 
convention  at  the  first  opportunity,  but  the  in- 
strument framed  and  submitted  to  the  people 
dropped  out  the  direct  initiative  in  the  people 
and  they  have  not  regained  it  since. 

Next  in  order  of  time  we  find  the  direct  ini- 
tiative in  Switzerland,  and  later  in  the  United 
States. 

2— SWITZERLAND:  DIRECT  INITIATIVE  AS 
TO  CHANGES  IN  THE  SYSTEM  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

In  Switzerland  there  began  in  1830  the  direct 
initiative  for  ousting  the  ruling  few  in  the  can- 
tons (the  equivalent  of  our  states),  but  the  form 
adopted  was  a  demand  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention coupled  with  threats  of  physical  force. 
This  resort  to  physical  force  was  the  only  way  out, 
and  therefore  was  justified,  just  as  was  the  Amer- 
ican Declaration  of  Independence.  But  in  the 
Swiss  cantons  the  dominant  few  had  no  military 
force  to  order  against  the  people,  and  as  they 
did  not  care  to  risk  their  own  lives  they  called 
a  convention.  Between  October  22,  1830,  and  the 
middle  of  the  following  December  the  constitu- 
tions of  nine  of  the  cantons  were  revised,  the  new 
instruments  being  on  progressive  lines  and  each 
enacted  into  law  by  direct  ballot  of  the  voters. 
This  resulted  from  a  spirit  of  liberty  inspired 
by  the  French  Revolution  of  July,  1830.  These 
nine  states  secured  their  constitutions  without 
civil  war,  but  during  the  next  year  there  were 
serious  conflicts  in  three  cantons — Basle,  Schwyz 
and  Neuchatel. 

In  federal  affairs  there  were  serious  attempts 
to  oust  the  ruling  few,  but  the  efforts  were  effectfii- 
ally  checkmated  until  1848,  some  eighteen  years 
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after  the  cantonal  changes,  and  then  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  civil  war  during  part  of  1844.  Four 
years  after  the  war  the  Liberals  secured  a  consti- 
tutional convention  which  was  at  work  when  the 
French  Revolution  for  popular  government  broke 
out  and  set  all  Europe  ablaze.  The  constitutional 
convention  resulted  in  a  complete  triumph  for  the 
Swiss  people — a  federal  constitution  in  which  they 
secured  a  liberal  system  of  government,  including 
a  people's  veto  and  a  direct  initiative  as  to  changes 
in  the  system  of  government,  and  this  power  in 
the  people  as  to  constitutional  law  was  guaranteed 
as  to  changes  in  the  cantonal  constitution. 

This  great  advance  in  popular  government  in 
Switzerland  was  carried  to  completion  without 
meeting  with  objection  from  the  Allied  Powers, 
which  in  1815  had  recognized  Switzerland's  sov- 
ereignty and  had  agreed  that  it  should  not  be  vio- 
lated by  any  European  power.  In  1848  none  of 
the  European  powers  objected  to  the  change  in 
the  Swiss  system  of  government  because  the  rev- 
olution extended  throughout  the  continent,  mak- 
ing the  ruling  few  too  busy  in  holding  themselves 
in  power  to  interfere  with  the  establishment  of 
democracy  in  Switzerland. 

Swiss  democracy,  by  its  mere  example,  is  not 
only  aiding  in  the  liberation  of  all  E^irope  but  is 
helping  to  liberate  the  people  of  the  United 
States — a  people  whose  courageous  action  in  1776 
and  subsequent  years  inspired  the  French  and 
Swiss  to  adopt  republican  forms  of  government. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  national  good-deeds  set 
forces  in  motion  which  re-act  even  after  a  cen- 
tury has  passed,  helping  to  liberate  those  whose 
example  in  previous  times  had  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  present-day  liberators. 

S— SWITZERLAND:  DIRECT  INITIATIVE  AS 
TO  STATUTE  LAW. 

In  the  adoption  of  more  popular  forms  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  cantons  in  1830  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  a  people's  veto  as  to  statute  law  except 
in  two  cantons — St.  Gall  and  Rural  Basle,  and 
no  provision  for  a  direct  initiative  as  to  statute 
law. 

In  these  two  cantons  the  people's  veto  was 
in  the  form  that  had  existed  centuries  before, 
namely,  to  defeat  a  measure  the  votes  against 
it  must  equal  a  majority  of  all  the  voters 
in  the  district  instead  of  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast.  Nine  years  later,  1839,  the  system  was  par- 
tially applied  in  the  canton  of  Valais.  Two  years 
later,  1841,  the  system  was  adopted  in  Lucerne. 

In  1844  the  canton  of  Valais  changed  the  op- 
tional veto  to  the  compulsory  referendum  of  all 
laws,  and  the  next  year  adopted  the  direct  ini- 
tiative as  to  statutory  law. 

This  was  the  earliest  application  of  the  direct 
initiative  through  referendum  vote. 

In  1846  the  constitution  of  Berne  conferred  upon 
the  Great  Council  (the  legislature)  the  right  to 
submit  a  law  to  the  voters.  This  is  the  referen- 
dum at  the  option  of  the  Great  Council.  A  sim- 
ilar privilege  was  subsequently  inserted  in  most  of 
the  cantonal  constitutions.  This  system  was 
started  also  by  the  legislatures  in  the  American 
states,  chiefly  as  to  the  adoption  by  the  people 
of  laws  empowering  counties  and  other  local  com- 
munities to  vote  upon  the  establishment  of  pro- 
hibition districts  and  free  school  districts.  But 
our  supreme  courts  declared  the  system  unconsti- 
tutional except  in  Vermont,  though  in  later  years 


the  local  option  laws  were  upheld  in  most  states, 
but  never  so  as  to  referendum  voting  on  an  act  of 
the  legislature  except  in  Vermont. 

Shortly  after  1850  the  canton  of  Valais  struck 
from  her  constitution  the  compulsory  referendum 
as  to  all  statute  law.  Two  years  later,  however, 
it  was  restored  as  to  the  more  important  laws, 
namely,  "every  change  in  the  financial  system  and 
every  proposed  increase  in  taxation." 

The  same  year  (1852)  the  people  of  Aargau 
adopted  the  direct  initiative  as  to  statute  law,  and 
the  system  was  quite  complete  in  its  details. 

From  this  time  on  (1852)  the  people  in  many 
of  the  cantons  adopted  the  referendum  and  a  few 
of  them  the  direct  initiative.  In  1869  six  of  the 
cantons  within  a  few  months  of  each  other  adopted 
the  compulsory  referendum  as  to  all  laws,  and 
all  of  them  except  Berne  adopted  the  direct  initia- 
tive. This  left  only  three  and  a  half  cantons  out 
of  twenty-two  in  which  the  people  were  without 
a  veto  and  direct  initiative  as  to  cantonal  statute 
law.  At  the  present  time  there  is  only  one  small 
canton,  Freiburg,  Avith  119,000  population,  in 
which  the  people  are  without  a  veto  power  as  to 
statutes,  and  in  most  of  them  they  possess  a  direct 
initiative  as  to  statute  law.  They  all  possess  a 
veto  power  and  direct  initiative  as  to  constitu- 
tional law. 

The  ahove  demonstrates  the  gradual  and  per- 
manent changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Sicitzer- 
land.    The  rule  of  the  few  gradually  gave 

WAY  TO  A  S0\T:REIGN  POWER  IN  THE  PEOPLE. 

This  is  demonstrated  also  in  the  changes  in  the 
federal  government  of  Switzerland.  In  1872  a 
proposal  for  a  new  federal  constitution  was  framed 
by  the  Swiss  Radical  leaders  and  rejected  by  the 
people.  Then  the  leaders  struck  out  some  of  the 
provisions  for  an  increase  of  power  in  the  federal 
government  and  it  was  adopted  (1874).  There 
was  also  stricken  out  a  provision  for  the  direct 
initiative  as  to  statutory  law.  which  was  in  the 
proposal  of  1872.  This  striking  out  of  the  direct 
initiative  resulted  in  the  continuance  of  paper 
money  by  private  banks  and  it  protected  other 
special  privileges. 

In  1879  the  people  used  the  direct  initiative  to 
propose  a  constitutional  amendment  for  terminat- 
ing the  issuance  of  paper  money  by  private  cor- 
porations. The  people  attempted  to  apply  the  di- 
rect initiative  to  the  constitution  because  there 
was  no  direct  initiative  as  to  statutory  law.  But 
the  private  corporations  which  issued  paper  money 
and  possessed  other  privileges  prevailed  upon  the 
Swiss  Congress  to  claim  that  the  provision  in  the 
federal  constitution  for  direct  initiative  as  to  a 
revision  of  the  constitution  did  not  include  a  right 
to  demand  a  revision  of  part  of  it.  In  other 
words,  they  claimed  that  the  greater  did  not  in- 
clude the  less,  whereas  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  had  distinctly  stated 
otherwise. 

This  illustrates  the  twists  and  turns  which  the 
ruling  few  interpose.  Through  the  use  of  their 
money  they  are  able  to  obstruct  the  people's  pro- 
gress. The  Swiss  labor  unions,  however,  insisted 
strenuously  for  a  constitutional  amendment  for  a 
direct  initiative  for  a  partial  revision  and  won  the 
day.  The  amendment  was  installed  in  1891. 
The  final  stavd  of  the  monopolists  was  that 
the  direct  initiative  system  should  be  such  that 
the  people  should  instruct  their  representatives  in 
congress  to  prepare  an  amendment,  but  this  was 
defeated,  it  being  pointed  out  that  nothing  short 
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of  a  {)t)\ver  to  proj)0;<e  a  dofuiite  ainondniont  would 
constitute  soveiTignty  in  the  pt-ople  and  effectu- 
ally terminate  the  le^nl  privile<;es. 

Thi  s  the  Swiss  pedple  regained  their  polit- 
ical KUEEIH)M  AFTEU  MORE  THAN  A  THOUSAND 
YEAUS  OF  nONDACE,  DI  KING  \VH1CH  TIME  THE  MINr 
lATl  KE  FI5EE  STATES  OF  THE  TEUTONIC  PEOPLE  HAVE 
DEVELOPED  INTO  THE  GREAT  STATES  OF  THE  PRESENT 
DAY  AND  INTO  A  WORLD-STATE. 

^.   THE  DIRECT  INITIATIVE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  JSJ,6  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

Returning:  to  the  history  of  the  direct  initiative 
in  Anu'rii.'a  we  liiul  tliat  after  the  abolition  of  the 
property  qualitication  for  votini^,  wliich  took  place 
in  the  eastern  states  from  1810  to  1825  and  never 
existed  in  the  territories,  there  occurred  what  is 
frequently  termed  "the  uprising  of  a  free  people." 
Tins  was  under  the  leadership  of  Jackson  and 
others.  The  ruUiig  few  -were  changed — the  oppo- 
nents of  popular  government  icere  exchanged  for  the 
advocates  of  popular  rights  but  who  were  un- 
able TO  secure  the  CONSTITUTIONAL  CHANGES 
that  WOULD   MAKE  THE    PEOPLE    THE  SOVEREIGN 

POWER.  For  example,  in  1824  and  again  in  1825 
and  '26  the  Democratic  leaders,  Jackson,  Van- 
Buren,  Benton  and  others  worked  hard  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  direct  nomination  and 
election  of  president  and  vice-president,  but  with- 
out avail.  Said  Benton  in  his  "Thirty  Years' 
View:" 

[The  Senate  and  House]  are  not  the  places  for  pop- 
ular reform.  These  reforms  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  and  should  begin  with  the  people. 

In  subsequent  years,  about  1842  to  1860,  legis- 
latures controlled  by  the  advocates  of  popular  gov- 
ernment attempted  to  refer  close  questions  to  the 
people  direct  by  providing  that  laws  should  go 
into  operation  if  approved  by  the  people.  But  the 
ruling  feio  prevented  this,  they  had  seen  to  it  that 
the  men  who  became  supreme  court  judges  were 
those  who  would  veto  a  movement  for  more  power 
in  the  people.  All  the  supreme  courts  except  that 
of  Vermont,  vetoed  the  action  of  the  legislature  in 
referring  public  questions  to  the  voters.  They 
declared  that  the  people,  through  the  state  con- 
stitutions, had  abdicated  their  sovereignty  by  plac- 
ing it  in  the  legislature,  supreme  court,  and  execu- 
tive department  of  the  government.  This  idea 
was  drastically  scored  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Vermont,  and  later  the  supreme  courts  in  most 
of  the  states  held  that  the  people  of  a  county, 
city  or  town  might  decide  for  themselves  whether 
to  adopt  a  law  which  the  legislature  should  au- 
thorize, but  they  refused  to  sanction  the  submis- 
sion of  a  state  question. 

Thus  was  "local  option"  held  valid  except  in 
Delaware  and  a  few  other  states,  but  in  all  the 
states  except  Vermont,  as  we  have  said,  the  su- 
preme courts  prohibited  the  legislatures  from 
submitting  state  law  to  direct  vote. 

Strategic  Features  in  State  Prohibition  Move- 
ment. 

And  even  in  Vermont,  the  only  state  where  the 
supreme  court  in  1854  allowed  the  legislature  to 
refer  a  state  question  to  the  people,  the  subse- 
quent legislatures  have  been  so  controlled  that  no 
furthpr  state  questions  were  referred  to  the  peo- 
ple till  the  liquor  power  chose  to  have  it  done. 


In  1902  the  legislature  was  induced  to  resubmit 
to  the  people  of  the  state  the  issue  of  Local  Option 
versus  State  Prohibition.  The  people  rejected 
State  Prohibition,  which  had  been  among  the  stat- 
utes of  the  state  for  48  years.  They  repealed  the 
system  and  adopted  Local  Option  because  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  had  been  hy  a  political 
party  in  which  the  policy  as  to  the  execution  of 
law  against  intoxicating  liquor  was  largely  con- 
trolled BY  the  liquor  interests.  Nothing 
short  of  complete  termination  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  liquor  interests  and  the  other  monopolists 
loill  give  a  fair  trial  to  State  Prohibition,  and 
then  the  executive  department  must  be  in  those 
who  are  determined  that  the  people's  uAll  shall 
prevail.  Such  are  the  teachings  of  history.  The 
strategic  features  in  the  State  Prohibition  move- 
ment, then,  are, 

1.  The  establishment  of  sovereignty  in  the 
PEOPLE — the  establishment  of  the  referendum  and 
initiative  in  combination  with  the  legislatures  and 
congress.  Every  Prohibition  district  of  modern 
times  has  been  made  such  through  this  system, 
namely,  the  direct  ballot. 

2.  The  election  of  executive  officers  who 
WILL  execute  the  PEOPLE'S  WILL.  This  will  be 
accomplished  when  the  system  of  government  is 
changed  by  establishing  guarded  representative 
government,  for  it  brings  direct  nominations  and 
a  host  of  other  improvements,  as  will  be  demon- 
strated in  a  subsequent  section.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  improved  system  of  representative 
government  is  near  at  hand,  as  will  also  be  shown 
in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

Direct  Initiative  as  to  Calling  Constitutional 
Conventions  in  American  States. 

We  have  stated  that  when  there  occurred  "the 
uprising  of  a  free  people"  under  the  leadership  of 
Jackson  and  others,  the  people  simply  changed 
rulers,  for  the  people  were  unable  to  secure  con- 
stitutional provisions  for  the  establishment  of  the 
people's  sovereignty.  But  in  several  of  the  state 
conventions  they  secured  a  direct  initiative  for 
calling  a  constitutional  convention  at  stated  pe- 
riods— every  eighteen  or  twenty  years. 

This  was  accomplished  in  Iowa  and  New  York 
in  1846;  Michigan  in  1850;  Ohio  and  Maryland 
in  1851;  Virginia  in  1870. 

Direct    Initiative   at   any   Time   in  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Oregon  and  Missouri. 

After  the  supreme  courts  of  the  several  states 
declared  during  the  years  1847  to  1854  that  a  di- 
rect vote  by  the  people  was  prohibited  by  the  state 
constitutions  and  the  federal  constitutions  there  en- 
sued nearly  a  half  century  before  the  people  again 
began  in  a  general  way  to  push  for  a  direct  vote  as 
to  state  laws.  In  the  meantime  the  local  option  laws 
had  been  held  to  be  constitutional  in  most  of  the 
states,  and  last  year  the  clause  in  the  federal  con- 
stitution guaranteeing  to  the  states  "a  republi- 
can form  of  government"  came  squarely  before  the 
Oregon  supreme  court  and  the  referendum  system 
was  upheld.  In  Portland  versus  Kadderly,  it  was 
held  that  a  people's  veto  and  direct  initiative  are 
parts  of  a  republican  form  of  government. 

This  decision  removes  another  of  the  legal  ob- 
structions which  the  monopolists  have  raised.  But 
should  they  be  more  successful  in  other  supreme 
courts  it  will  not  materially  interfere,  for  a  rule- 
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of-procedure  system  has  been  developed  whereby 
the  direct  ballot  can  be  installed  without  changing 
the  written  constitution,  and  it  can  be  adopted  in 
a  single  campaign.  Details  are  published  in  a 
later  section. 

Previous  to  this  holding  by  the  Oregon  supreme 
court,  the  system  had  been  adopted  by  two  other 
states.  The  movements  leading  up  to  this  are  in 
brief  as  follows. 

About  the  year  1888  the  use  of  the  optional  ref- 
erendum in  Switzerland  attracted  the  attention 
of  Belgium,  England,  and  the  United  States,  as 
also  did  the  direct  initiative.  Several  books  were 
written  describing  the  Swiss  system  and  the  de- 
velopment in  America.  The  third  parties  in  the 
United  States  declared  for  the  system,  as  also  did 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Knights 
of  Labor. 

But  the  actual  change  in  the  system  came 
slowly,  for  the  political  machines  and  the  inter- 
ests back  of  them  did  not  wish  to  lose  their  power. 
In  1896  the  Fusion  party  in  South  Dakota  sub- 
mitted a  constitutional  amendment  for  the  op- 
tional referendum  and  direct  initiative,  the  people 
adopted  it,  and  a  Republican  legislature  placed  it 
in  operation. 

In  Utah  in  1898  a  Fusion  legislature  submitted 
the  system  to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  they 
adopted  it,  but  two  Republican  legislatures  have 
refused  to  enact  a  statute  for  putting  the  amend- 
ment into  operation.  This  demonstrates  the  need 
for  the  system. 

In  Oregon  in  1898  a  Republican  legislature 
submitted  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the  sys- 
tem, and  two  years  later  another  Republican  leg- 
islature repeated  the  process,  and  two  years  later 
the  people  voted  upon  the  question,  accepting  it 
by  a  practically  unanimous  vote,  11  to  1.  The 
system  was  installed  by  the  next  legislature. 

Next  we  come  to  the  year  1902,  which  marks  a 
NEW  ERA.  Organized  Farmers  amd  Organized 
Wage-earners  began  questioning  the  legislative 
candidates  of  all  the  parties  cw  to  whether,  if 
elected,  they  would  vote  to  submit  to  the  people 
a  constitutional  amendment  for  more  power  in 
themselves  through  a  people's  veto  and  direct  in- 
itiative. The  details  are  set  forth  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter.  At  this  time  we  will  merely  state 
that  in  Missouri  it  resulted  in  the  submission 
of  a  constitutional  amendment,  which  the  people 
will  vote  upon  at  the  coming  election  and  of 
course  they  will  take  to  themselves  the  long- 
desired  sovereignty. 

In  Nevada  a  Democratic  legislature  in  1903 
submitted  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
optional  referendum  and  direct  initiative,  but 
the  incoming  legislature  must  also  agree  to  the  pro- 
posal before  the  people  can  vote  on  the  question. 

In  Massachusetts  the  legislature  of  1903  voted 
to  submit  a  modified  form  of  the  direct  initiative 
as  to  tne  state  constitution,  but  the  legislature  in 
session  this  year  voted  it  down.  The  monopolists 
demonstrated  their  sovereign  powers. 

In  ALL  THE  OTHER  STATES  there  is  a  widespread 
demand  for  more  power  in  the  people.  The  move- 
ment is  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  as  also 

is  the  NATIONAL  MOVEMENT. 

J.    SUMMARY  AS  TO  DIRECT  INITIATIVE  IN 
UNITED  STATES  AND  SWITZERLAND. 

Reviewing  the  history  of  the  direct  initiative, 
•one  is  struck  by  its  steady  and  gradual  develop- 


ment, there  being  scarcely  any  reversions.  The 
splendid  results  of  the  direct  initiative  are  de- 
scribed in  the  next  division. 

6  SUMMARY  AS  TO  RISE  AND  PROGRESS 
OF  PEOPLE'S  VETO  AND  DIRECT  INI- 
TIATIVE IN  UNITED  STATES  AND 
SWITZERLAND. 

Reviewing  the  history  of  both  the  people's  veto 
and  direct  initiative,  one  can  see  a  broad  tendency 
to  popular  government  which  is  fully  attained  in 
Switzerland  and  is  far  along  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  element  in  Social  Evolution  and  therefore 
is  irresistible. 

This  referendum  system  re-establishes  the  peo- 
ple's sovereignty — a  sovereignty  that  ums  lost 
when  the  Teutonic  states  became  too  large  for  leg- 
islation by  popular  assemblage. 

This  fact  is  frequently  pointed  out.  In  1891, 
for  example,  it  was  referred  to  in  "The  Refer- 
endum in  Switzerland"  by  Deploige.  After  de- 
scribing the  development  of  the  people's  veto  and 
direct  initiative  he  says: 

The  men  who  imagined  that  they  [by  electing  a 
legislative  bod  by  manhood  suffrage]  had  put  an  end 
to  despotism  were  mistaken.  The  omnipotence  of  the 
aristocratic  families  had  teen  substituted  for  the  om- 
nipotence of  the  elected  council  [controlled  by  a  polit- 
ical party].  Democracy  had  not  really  been  estab- 
lished.   The  work  was  yet  to  do.* 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  by  Prof. 
Jesse  Macy,  of  Iowa  College,  who  visited  Switz- 
erland in  1896: 

It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  European  Revo- 
lution in  1846  and  1848  that  a  really  democratic  con- 
stitution was  adopted  in  Switzerland.  Of  course  I 
knew  these  historic  facts  before  I  went  to  Switzer- 
land, but  I  had  failed  to  be  duly  impressed  with  the 
newness  of  Swiss  democracy.  I  believe  that  we  cannot 
be  too  prompt  in  reaching  the  understanding  that 
what  we  now  recognize  as  democracy  is  something 

ABSOLUTELY  NEW  ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

The  importance  of  the  newly-acquired  people's 
sovereignty  was  recently  testified  to  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, a  Swiss  ofiicial: 

The  Swiss  yeomanry  would  fight  and  die  in  defense 
of  the  initiative  and  referendum  as  willingly  as  they 
would  to  resist  a  foreign  invader  who  sought  to  rule 
over  them. 

Let  us  turn  and  ascertain  the  results  of  this 
"something  absolutely  new  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  and  for  which  those  who  have  experienced 
it  would  die  rather  than  relinquish.  First,  how- 
ever, we  shall  explain  how  it  happened  that  the 
Swiss  people,  who  were  far  behind  us  in  popu- 
lar government  till  1830,  overtook  us  and  first 
attained  their  freedom. 

7.    WHY  SWISS  ATTAINED  SOVEREIGNTY 
AHEAD  OF  AMERICANS. 

Professor  John  R.  Commons  in  an  article  in 
The  Arena,  December  1899,  describes  the  evil 
conditions  which  forced  the  Swiss  to  establish  a 
people's  veto  through  the  referendum,  and  con- 
tinues : 


*  Deploige,  p.  116. 
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It  nuist  not  be  thought  that  in  America  the 
people  have  not  been  as  wide  awake  as  in  Switz- 
erhind.  They  have  had  siniihir  experience.  They 
have  seen  their  represent;itive  b(xlies  violate 
pledges  and  sell  the  people's  birthright  to  cor- 
porations. They  have  struggled  vigorously  to 
stop  the  abuse,  but  they  have  developed,  not  the 
people's  veto,  but  the  executive  veto  and  the  ju- 
diciary veto.  ♦  ♦  *  Thus  in  nation,  state  and 
city,  the  legislative  branch  of  our  government  has 
been  fettered  and  suppressed.  The  executive  and 
the  judicial  branches  have  been  exalted  over  it. 
But  instead  of  curing  the  legislature,  the  remedy 
has  oji/i/  infected  the  other  branches  with  the  leg- 
isla tun's  vices.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  referendum  is  tJie 
only  complete  and  specific  cure  for  bribery.  It 
alone  goes  to  the  source  of  corruption.  It  de- 
prives lainnakers  and  executives  of  their  monop- 
oly of  legislation.    The  secret  ballot,  official  pri- 


maries, civil  service  reform,  proportional  repre- 
sentation— these  are  all  needful,  but  they  leave 
to  a  few  the  monopoly  of  government  and  the 
power  to  sell  at  a  monopoly  price.  If  they  should 
all  be  adopted,  the  immense  interests  dependent 
on  legislation  will  pay  not  less  but  more  money^ 
and  will  control  them.  Even  public  ownership  of 
public  enterprises,  although  it  ultimately  destroys 
the  largest  corruption  fund,  must  first  be  brought 
about  by  legislation;  and  this  will  be  the  signal 
for  exorbitant  prices  and  a  carnival  of  bribery 
more  profligate  than  any  hitherto  seen." 

Turning  from  the  development  of  the  people's 
sovereignty  in  modern  times,  let  us  note  the  re- 
sults which  are  in  two  principal  directions.  (1) 
as  to  the  system  of  government  and  (2)  as  to 
legislation.  These  we  shall  consider  in  South  Da- 
kola,  Oregon,  in  certain  American  cities,  and  in 
Switzerland. 


Chapter  XVI. 

PEOPLE'S  SOVEEEIGNTY  THEOUGH  GUARDED   REPRESENTATIVE  GOV- 
ERNMENT RESULTS  IN  HIGHER  STAGES    OF  CIVILIZATION: 

Part  1.  In  South  Dakota. 


The  people's  sovereignty  was  finally  established 
in  South  Dakota  March,  1899,  since  which  time 
two  legislatures  have  been  in  session.  So  effective 
has  been  tlie  mere  existence  of  the  people's  power 
that  not  a  bill  has  been  ordered  to  a  referendum 
vote.  On  these  points  the  following  testimony 
is  presented. 

Some  months  after  the  termination  of  the  first 
session  of  the  legislature  under  the  referendum 
system,  I  wrote  to  a  leading  public  man  of  South 
Dakota,  who  w^as  opposed  to  the  party  in  power 
in  the  legislature,  and  he  replied: 

The  last  legislature  was  Republican  by  102  ma- 
jority, there  being  only  15  votes  in  opposition  on  a 
joint  ballot. 

There  was  no  distinctively  vicious  legislation  ex- 
cept in  the  interest  of  party  politics.  The  existence 
of  the  Referendum  doubtless  prevented  the  passage  of 
a  number  of  yicious  bills  including  one  fathered  by  the 
state  bankers  and  known  as  the  negotiable  instrument 
bill. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  no  very  vicious  legisla- 
tion will  be  enacted  as  long  as  the  Referendum  is  a 
part  of  our  constitution,  and  I  am  also  convinced  that 
no  very  popular  bill  will  fail  to  become  a  law  so  long 
as  we  have  the  power  of  the  initiative. 

To  the  same  effect  is  a  statement  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  South  Dakota,  see  page  37  above. 

In  municipal  affairs  there  was  an  equally  sat- 
isfactory condition.  August  1901,  I  sent  out 
letters  of  inquiry  to  the  twenty-four  cities  of 
South  Dakota  of  more  than  a  thousand  population 
and  found  that  during  the  preceding  eighteen 
months  under  the  optional  referendum  only  four 
bills  for  ordinances  had  been  ordered  to  a  refer- 
endum ballot,  of  these,  two  were  in  Aberdeen. 

As  to  the  direct  initiative,  I  found  that  it  had 
been  used  four  times — twice  in  Aberdeen,  once  in 
Brookings,  and  once  at  Elk  Point.  The  ques- 
tions submitted  were  as  follows:  At  Aberdeen, 
day  labor  in  place  of  the  contract  system  in  mu- 
nicipal improvements,  also  the  question  of  pub- 
lic baths.    At  Brookings,  for  the  prohibition  of 


billiard  and  pool  rooms.  All  three  of  these  mea- 
sures were  defeated,  but  there  was  an  educational 
effect,  and  each  question  can  be  brought  up  aa 
frequently  as  is  thought  best.  At  Elk  Point  the  lo- 
cation of  the  city  hall  was  selected  by  the  peo- 
ple and  adopted  by  the  common  council. 

The  results  of  the  votes  under  the  optional  ref- 
erendum were  as  follows.  At  Aberdeen  a  city 
lighting  plant,  including  gas.  At  Elk  Point  the 
city  council  asked  the  citizens  to  vote  on  its  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  Marshal's  salary.  Nearly  a 
full  vote  was  polled.  Tlie  subject  matter  of  the 
two  other  referendum  votings  is  not  known  to  the 
writer. 

It  also  appeared  from  the  replies  to  ques- 
tions that  during  these  eighteen  months  the  only 
franchises  granted  for  city  monopolies  were  for 
telephone  service,  which  is  part  of  a  scate  or  na- 
tional system.  Wherever  the  question  of  pri- 
vate monopoly  versus  public  ownership  of  city 
monopolies  came  before  the  people,  the  verdict 
was  in  favor  of  city  ownership.  Says  Mr.  W.  E. 
Kidd,  one  of  our  correspondents  in  Aberdeen,  now 
deceased : 

A  very  decided  vote  was  given  in  favor  of  a  city 
lighting  plant,  including  gas.  •  •  *  The  Refer- 
endum has  made  our  city  council  very  conservative  in 
donating  franchises  to  private  parties,  and  will  prob- 
ably result  in  reserving  all  public  utilities  to  the 
public. 

Since  1901  no  systematic  investigation  as  to 
referendum  vote  has  been  made  in  the  South  Da- 
kota cities,  but  a  telegraphic  dispatch  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  stated  that  at  Pierre  there  had 
been  granted  a  license  for  a  saloon  on  the  main 
street,  but  that  citizens  started  a  petition  for  a 
direct  vote  and  the  license  was  cancelled. 

Turning  again  to  the  legislature,  its  second  ses- 
sion under  the  new  system  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  bills  of  so  high  a  character  that  not  one  of  them 
wao  ordered  to  a  direct  vote. 

In  South  Dakota  no  use  has  yet  been  made  of 
the  direct  initiative  in  state  affairs. 
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Chapter  XVII. 

PEOPLE^S  SOVEREIGNTY  THEOUGH  GUARDED   REPRESENTATIVE  GOV- 
ERNMENT RESULTS  IN  HIGHER  STAGES    OF  CIVILIZATION: 

Part  11.  In  Oregon. 


A.    THE    PEOPLE'S    VETO    THROUGH  THE 
OPTIONAL  REFERENDUM. 

The  people  of  Oregon  attained  their  sovereignty 
when  the  legislature  enacted  the  statute  which 
placed  in  operation  the  constitutional  amendment 
for  the  people's  veto  and  direct  initiative.  This  was 
February  1903.  A  few  weeks  later  the  legislature 
adjourned  and  certain  occurrences  took  place,  de- 
scribed in  the  following  letter  by  Hon.  W.  S. 
U'Ren,  of  Oregon  City  to  IMr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy, 
President  of  the  National  Direct  Legislation  Lea- 
gue. 

Okeqon  City,  Oregon,  June  2,  1903. 

Dear  Friend  : 

The  first  effect  of  the  Referendum  in  Oregon  is  the 
comparative  absence  of  charges  of  corruption  and  par- 
tisanship in  the  legislature.  The  newspapers  have  gen- 
erally spoken  well  of  the  last  assembly  or  said  noth- 
ing, whil  >  for  the  previous  ten  years  at  least,  the  rule 
has  been  that  some  bitter  things  were  printed  about 
the  want  of  honor  and  intelligence  among  the  legis- 
lators. Altogether  the  last  session  of  the  last  as- 
sembly was  the  best  for  many  years  and  we  credit 
a  good  deal  of  this  to  the  referendum  amendment. 

Four  Referendum  petitions  were  circulated ;  One 
against  the  appropriation  of  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  aid  of  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Fair,  and  this  re- 
ceived 3,900  signatures.  One  against  the  appropria- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars 
for  a  State  Portage  Railway  at  The  Dalles  on  the 
Columbia  River,  and  this  had  4,000  signatures ;  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  charged  the  railway 
companies  with  paying  men  to  circulate  this  petition. 
A  petition  against  the  Corporation  License  Tax  bill 
was  circulated  by  some  mining  corporations  but  had 
only  3,222  signatures.  A  petition  against  the  repeal- 
ing ef  an  exemption  from  taxation  of  $300.00  worth 
of  household  furniture  was  in  circulation  about  three 
weeks  and  received  1,800  signatures ;  if  they  had 
begun  earlier  it  would  probably  have  obtained  more 
than  the  required  number  of  signatures,  which  was 
4,386. 

We  may  logically  deduce  from  this  experience  that 
the  referendum  is  not  easily  invoked,  even  though  only 
five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  are  required;  that  a  law 
must  te  very  unpopular  if  the  people  will  not  permit 
it  to  be  tried,  when  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  to 
believe  it  was  corruptly  passed;  that  if  the  people 
have  any  good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Referendum 
is  sought  from  selfish  motives  or  for  personal  profit 
they  will  not  sign  the  petition  in  such  a  case.  So  far 
the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  I  enclose 
herewith  a  leading  editorial  from  the  daily  Oregonian 
of  May  27. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  W.  S.  U'Ren. 

The  editorial  referred  to,  in  the  leading  daily  of 
Oregon  recites  the  facts  above  stated  and  con- 
cludes : 

The  result  may  be  accepted  everywhere  as  it  is  in 
Oregon,  as  a  fresh  testimonial  to  the  wisdom  and 
safety  of  popular  government. 


The  referendum  stands  accordingly  as  a  safeguard 
in  the  people's  hands  against  pernicious  acts  of  an 
unworthy  legislature  and  a  conniving  governor.  Any 
hope  of  using  it  as  an  instrument  of  improper  pur- 
poses must  be  infinitesimal,  after  the  late  severe  test, 
in  which  powerful  interests  conspicuously  failed  in 
their  attempt  to  invoke  the  plebiscite  by  widely  cir- 
culated and  strenuously  urged  petitions. 

The  amendment  is  the  stronger  for  its  trial;  and 
while  it  is  likely  to  remain  a  dead  letter  except  in  op- 
eration as  a  potential  check  on  legislative  misconduct, 
it  may  yet  have  a  day  of  abundant  triumph  in  actual 
employment  to  defeat  a  pernicious  law. 

B.    THE    DIRECT    INITIATIVE    IN  OPERA- 
TION IN  OREGON. 
Installation  of  Direct  Nominations  System. 

Though  the  people  of  Oregon  have  not  ordered 
a  direct  vote  under  the  optional  referendum  they 
have  under  the  direct  initiative.  The  candidates 
for  two  legislatures  had  promised  to  install,  a  di- 
rect nominations  system,  but  after  election  day 
was  past  the  party  managers  refused.  The  result 
was  that  a  few  public  spirited  citizens  organized 
the  Direct  Primary  Nominations  League  of  Ore- 
gon, printed  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  copies  of 
the  bill  which  had  been  turned  down.  aflBxed  to 
each  an  initiative  petition,  as  prescribed  by  law, 
and  these  were  circulated  for  signatures,  assist- 
ance being  rendered  by  the  non-partisan  organiza- 
tions of  the  state. 

Some  8,000  signatures  were  secured,  about 
1,000  more  than  required  by  law.  On  election  day 
the  people  took  to  themselves  the  added  power,  by 
a  vote  of  about  3  to  1.  "The  campaign  against 
the  measure  was  in  the  nature  of  a  still  hunt.*' 
writes  Secretary  U'Ren  of  the  Direct  Nominations 
League,  and  he  adds:  "Its  enemies  became  dis- 
couraged before  the  close  of  the  campaign." 

Thus  the  direct  initiative  led  to  a  direct  nomina- 
tions system,  overcoming  the  adverse  action  of  two 
legislatures. 

Installation  of  Local  Option  System  as  to 
Liquor  Question. 

In  the  same  campaign  there  was  installed 
through  the  direct  initiative  a  local  option  system 
as  to  the  liquor  question.  The  voters  in  each 
municipality  should  have  been  clothed  with  this 
power  when  the  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
initiative  and  referendum  was  framed,  but  they 
were  not,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  liquor  men 
and  other  antagonistic  interests.  This  left  the 
liquor  interests  in  control  throughout  the  state, 
for  they  kept  the  legislature  from  granting  to  the 
people  the  right  to  vote  by  communities  on  the 
question  of  prohibition  versus  license.  The  license 
system  was  crammed  down  the  throats  of  every 
municipality.  But  after  the  direct  initiative  in 
state  affairs  was  installed,  the  temperance  leaders 
of  the  state  organized  the  Oregon  Prohibition  Alli- 
ance, a  non-partisan  organization,  and  circulated 
petitions  for  an  up-to-date  system  of  local  option 
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as  to  the  liquor  question.  More  tliau  enough  sig- 
natiires  were  quiekly  stxjured,  and  a  campaign  was 
waged  till  elettion  day.  The  liquor  interests  did 
their  best  to  get  the*  people  to  refuse  to  clothe 
themselves  witii  a  right  to  a  direct  ballot  on  the 
whiskey  question,  but  without  avail.  The  system 
was  installed  by  about  2,000  majority. 

Thus  the  temperance  people  were  able  to  se- 
cure what  the  political  parties  had  denied  them. 
The  system  is  one  of  the  best,  modeled  after  the 
famous  Texas  law  which  has  created  such  havoc 
in  tlie  Lone  Star  liquordum,  A  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  prohibition  may  be  had  at  any  time  in  any 
county,  or  political  sub-division  thereof,  upon  a 
petition  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  registered  voters 
in  the  district  in  which  the  system  is  to  apply. 

The  campaign  was  a  bitter  one  and  the  liquor 
men  spent  much  money,  "probably  as  much  as 
$75,000,"  says  a  conservative  correspondent.  This 
was  due  to  a  mistake  by  the  temperance  people. 
Had  they  presented  the  broad  question  of  local 
option  on  all  questio7is  there  would  have  been  no 
possibility  of  defeating  it  and  therefore  but  little 
money  would  have  been  spent. 

Says  the  Interior,  a  Presbyterian  publication: 

Other  states,  like  Ohio,  have  been  laboring  for  years 
and  yet  have  not  accomplished  as  much  as  Oregon  has 
gained  by  one  bold  stroke.  What  is  the  secret  of  our 
success*  It  is  the  initiative  and  referendum  law  which 
was  declared  constitutional  by  our  supreme  court  just 
before  we  launched  the  initiative  petition.  Had  it  been 
necessary  to  work  through  the  State  Legislature,  long 
tceary  years  would  have  passed  before  we  could  have 
secured  such  a  law,  but  under  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum the  people  constitute  the  Legislature  and  their 
verdict  is  final.  Although  the  liquor  element  invested 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  campaign,  they  were 
not  able  to  subsidize  the  voters.  The  League  had  a 
dozen  speakers  stumping  the  state  and  issued  220,000 
copies  of  literature,  and  every  pulpit  was  made  a  bul- 
wark of  local  option  artillery.  In  this  way  the  evil 
influences  of  the  enemy  were  counteracted. 

Is  not  the  lesson  hereby  taught  that  the  most  ex- 
peditious method  of  securing  an  effective  local  option 


law  is  FIUST  TO  SEEK  AN  INITIATIVE  AND  REFEREN- 
DUM LAW? 

Woman  Suffrage  Amendment. 

The  advocates  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
in  Oregon  planned  to  circulate  petitions  for  a  di- 
rect vote  upon  a  constitutional  amendment  this 
year.  They  did  not  get  started  soon  enough,  so 
the  question  is  laid  over  until  the  next  campaign. 
If  the  people  do  not  adopt  the  amendment  at  the 
first  trial  there  will  at  least  have  been  accom- 
plished a  vast  amount  of  educational  work,  and 
each  two  years  this  can  be  kept  up  until  women 
attain  their  portion  of  the  sovereign  power. 

The  above  results  in  Oregon  are  for  the  six- 
teen months  since  the  installation  of  the  peo- 
ple's sovereignty.  An  attempt  to  repeal  the  sys- 
tem would  bring  on  a  revolution. 

C.    OPPOSITION  BY  THE  MONOPOLISTS.  ^ 

The  monopolists  realize  the  far-reaching  char- 
acter of  the  system  and  are  opposing  it  as  well 
as  they  can.  For  example,  the  Associated  Press 
is  the  vehicle  whereby  the  out-of-the-state  papers 
secure  their  Oregon  news  as  to  the  referendum 
and  initiative.  But  this  agency  suppresses  the 
news  that  is  favorable  to  the  system  and  spreads 
broadcast  whatever  is  thought  to  be  detrimental; 
for  example,  a  district  court  declared  the  refer- 
endum system  to  be  unconstitutional  and  this 
news  was  given  the  widest  possible  publicity.  But 
a  few  months  later  when  the  case  reached  the  su- 
preme court  and  it  decided  that  it  was  constitu- 
tional the  news  was  published  only  in  the  state. 
The  Associated  Press  suppressed  the  news.  Again, 
after  the  overwhelming  success  of  the  direct  initia- 
tive in  the  election  of  June  6th,  this  year,  the  As- 
sociated Press  kept  back  the  news.  The  writer 
first  got  at  the  facts  by  going  to  the  Congressional 
Library  and  inspecting  an  Oregon  paper. 

This  power  of  the  press  to  conceal  and  pervert 
the  news  is  a  more  extensive  power  than  was  ex- 
ercised by  Napoleon.  He  could  not  mold  the  opin- 
ions of  men,  as  the  press  does. 


Chapter  XVIII. 

PEOPLE'S  SOVEREIGNTY  THEOUGH  GUARDED   REPRESENTATIVE  GOV- 
ERNMENT RESULTS  IN  HIGHER  STAGES    OP  CIVILIZATION: 

Part  III.  In  Certain  American  Cities. 


In  Iowa  cities  the  people  for  a  long  time  have 
possessed  a  veto  power  as  to  many  of  the  fran- 
chises for  city  monopolies,  and  since  1897  have 
possessed  a  direct  initiative  as  to  these  questions. 
So  effective  has  this  power  been  that  there 
are  no  reports  of  extended  corruption  in  Iowa 
cities,  as  is  the  case  across  the  line  in  Missouri 
and  in  Illinois. 

In  South  Dakota  cities  the  existence  of  the 
people's  veto  and  direct  initiative  has  shut  off  all 
special  legislation,  see  page  42,  above. 

In  Detroit,  Michigan,  the  people's  veto  through 
the  advisory  referendum  and  pledging  of  candi- 
dates has  taken  the  monopoly  question  from  the 
city  council,  resulting  in  a  great  improvement  in 
the  character  of  representatives  in  the  city  coun- 
cil, and  this  in  turn  is  reflected  in  an  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  city  monopolies,  such  as  the  elec- 


tric light  plant  and  water  plant.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  public  service  in  Detroit  is  demon- 
strated in  the  arena,  May,  1904,  also  in  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  Proceedings,  published  by 
Reform  Club  Committee  on  City  Affairs,  New 
York  City. 

At  WiNNETKA,  Illinois,  the  advisory  referen- 
dum and  pledging  of  candidates  defeated  the  forty- 
year  franchise  for  a  private  gas  company,  as  is 
stated  at  page  76  below.  Shortly  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  gas  franchise  a  group  of  public  spirited 
citizens  formed  a  private  corporation  for  install- 
ing a  public  electric  lighting  plant.  In  other 
words,  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Illinois  did  not 
permit  the  city  of  Winnetka  to  own  a  lighting 
plant,  and  therefore  its  citizens  formed  a  private 
corporation  with  an  agreement  among  themselves 
and  with  the  city  that  the  plant  should  be  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  city  free  of  charge  when  its  cost 
should  be  paid. 

In  San  Francisco  a  few  years  ago  a  business 
men's  association  drafted  a  new  charter,  and  it 
was  adopted  by  a  direct  ballot  of  the  voters.  In 
this  way  majority  rule  prevailed  in  combination 
with  a  body  of  representative  business  men.  The 
decision  arrived  at  as  to  city  monopolies  was  as 
follows : 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  purpose  and  intention 
of  the  people  of  the  city  and  county  that  its  public  utili- 
ties shall  be  gradually  acquired  and  ultimately  owned 
by  the  city  and  county.  To  this  end,  it  is  hereby  or- 
dained :  [then  follow  provisions  that  upon  a  15  per 
cent,  petition  favoring  the  acquisition  of  any  public 
utility,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  immediately 
take  steps  to  procure  plans  and  estimates  of  cost  and 
enter  into  negotiations  for  the  permanent  acquisition 
of  such  utility  by  construction,  condemnation,  or  pur- 
chase, so  that  it  may,  within  six  months  after  said 
petition,  formulate  a  proposition  to  be  submitted  to 
the  voters.  Or,  the  Supervisors  may  themselves  pass 
an  ordinance  embodying  the  idea  of  the  petition.] 

In  connection  with  the  above  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  public  ownership  of  city  monopolies 
under  guarded  representative  government  is 
very  different  from  municipal  ownership  where 
the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  It 
follows  that  in  San  Francisco,  where  the  optional 
referendum  as  to  franchises  and  the  direct  initia- 
tive as  to  all  questions  is  in  operation,  the  govern- 
ment is  such  that  the  public  interests  are  cared 
for.  Says  Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy,  who  has  visited 
San  Francisco  repeatedly: 

San  Francisco  is  said  to  have  the  best  and  cleanest 
government  that  she  has  ever  had,  and  one  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  other  large  city  govern- 
ment, and  is  greatly  superior  to  the  government  of 
such  cities  as  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg ;  and 
one  of  the  supervisors  told  the  writer  that  there  was 
no  use  in  boodlers  going  into  the  common  council 
since  the  new  charter,  with  Direct  Legislation  in  It 
had  been  adopted,  because  the  Council  cannot  deliver 
the  goods  and  the  corporations  do  not  spend  money  to 
get  their  tools  into  the  Council.  Hence  the  grade  of 
the  Council  is  much  raised. 

An  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  San 
Francisco  common  council  is  the  fact  that  the 
gamblers  could  not  get  a  license  for  bookmaking. 
Their  only  hope  was  in  an  appeal  to  the  people 
themselves  through  the  direct  initiative.  The 
gamblers  filed  a  direct  initiative  petition  and  there 
ensued  an  energetic  campaign  on  the  question  of 
gambling,  and  the  gamblers  were  snowed  under. 
The  educational  and  moral  effect  could  not  have 
been  duplicated  by  the  expenditure  of  a  million 
of  money. 

Turning  to  public  improvements  in  San  Fran- 
cisco we  find  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
has  produced  a  great  change.  September  29th 
of  last  year  the  people  voted  on  twelve  proposi- 


tions for  public  improvements  and  adopted  all 
but  two  of  them,  and  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The 
people  voted  to  erect  a  new  city  and  county  hos- 
pital to  cost  a  million  dollars;  a  new  and  com- 
plete sewer  system  was  authorized  to  cost  $7,250,- 
000;  new  school  houses  to  cost  $3,595,000,  the 
building  of  which  is  to  extend  through  six  years; 
repaving  of  streets  to  cost  $1,621,000;  a  new 
county  jail  and  an  addition  to  the  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice to  cost  $697,000;  a  public  library  and  site 
to  cost  $1,647,000;  and  five  parks  and  play 
grounds  were  provided  for.  The  improvements 
were  needed,  for  the  old  system  of  government  had 
enabled  the  tax  payers  to  keep  the  public  library 
in  an  upper  story  of  the  city  hall  and  to  retain  the 
county  jail  which  existed  in  1856.  This  is  a 
sample  of  the  old-time  system. 

And  during  October  of  last  year  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  voted  for  the  second  time  on  the 
question  of  public  ownership  of  the  Geary  street 
railroad,  to  cost  $710,000.  There  were  14,381 
votes  for  and  10,755  against.  But  the  San  Fran- 
cisco charter  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  before 
bonds  can  be  issued,  and  this  required  two-thirds 
was  lacking. 

There  are  several  other  cities  with  final  power  in 
the  people.  Seattle  has  a  charter  providing  for 
the  referendum,  but  the  supreme  court  of  the  state 
has  held  that  the  system  does  not  apply  to  grant- 
ing of  street  railway  franchises,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  for  which  it  was  enacted. 

Tacoma,  we  believe,  has  a  referendum  and  ini- 
tiative charter.  Portland  has,  also  Los  Angeles 
and  Pasadena.  In  Los  Angeles  the  voters  possess, 
also,  a  right  to  recall  public  oflBcials.  This  is  of 
great  value  as  to  the  mayor  and  other  executive 
officials.  In  the  three  cities  last  named  the 
emancipation  of  the  people  is  quite  recent. 

Denver,  Colorado,  has  a  charter  in  which  the 
voters  are  clothed  with  a  veto  power  and  direct 
initiative.  It  was  adopted  only  recently.  The 
provisions  were  framed  by  a  charter  convention 
and  are  against  the  people's  interests,  requiring  a 
25  per  cent,  petition  by  the  voters  before  any  ques- 
tion can  go  before  the  people,  and  it  is  tied  up 
in  other  ways. 

In  Illinois  the  advisory  initiative  requires  a 
25  per  cent,  petition,  but  this  has  been  secured  at 
two  different  times  in  Chicago,  each  time  the  peo- 
ple voting  for  public  ownership  of  the  street  rail- 
ways. In  other  cities  in  the  state  there  have  been 
referendum  votings  under  the  advisory  initiative 
system,  but  the  writer  has  not  learned  the  re- 
sults. 

In  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Montana,  there 
is  statute  law  providing  a  people's  veto  as  to  fran- 
chises for  municipal  monopolies.  The  writer 
while  passing  through  Indiana  accidentally  heard 
a  remark  by  one  who  had  been  a  franchise  promo- 
ter. He  stated  that  after  the  passage  of  the  law 
he  went  out  of  business.  In  Indiana  there  are  no 
franchise  scandals,  and  the  same  is  true  as  to 
Wisconsin  and  Montana. 
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Chapter  XIX. 

PEOPLE'S  SOVEREIGNTY  THROUGH  GUARDED  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERN- 
MENT RESULTS  IN  HIGHER  STAGES  OF  CIVILIZATION: 

Part  IV.  Switzerland. 
A.    THE  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 
1.    Institutions  Exist  for  Ascertaining  and  Applying  Social  Truth. 


Tlie  pre-eniiiient  feature  of  the  people's  sover- 
eif^ity  is  that  it  aims  to  discover  the  laws  of 
human  pro<;ress  and  to  make  public  its  discoveries, 
also  to  apply  the  principles  to  the  ever  changing 
conditions. 

This  is  the  exact  opposite  of  what  has  taken 
place  under  the  rule  of  the  few.  They  have  kept 
themselves  in  power  through  deception,  as  we 
have  seen — a  two-faced  system  of  government  and 
false  teac'liin'js. 

But  all  this  is  chansed  when  the  people's  sov- 
erei<inty  prevails.  Deceptive  institutions  give 
place  to  truth-giving  institutions.  In  Switzerland 
these  are  of  two  great  classes,  Educational  and 
Legislative.  The  fundamental  characteristics  in 
the  educational  institutions  are  academic  freedom 
and  compulsory  education: 

a.  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  AND  COMPUL- 
SORY EDUCATION  WHERE  PEOPLE 
RULE. 

In  Switzerland  the  professots  are  absolutely 
free  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  principles  as  to  so- 
cial evolution  and  publish  the  same.  In  short, 
there  is  academic  freedom  as  to  social  truth.  Not 
80  where  the  few  are  ruling,  for  the  very  exist- 
ence of  their  power  is  based  on  deception. 

Furthermore,  in  little  Switzerland,  with  a 
population  of  only  three  million  souls,  there  is 
more  research  for  social  truths  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Switzerland  has  "six  fully 
e<]uipped  universities,  situated  at  Basle,  Zurich, 
Berne,  Geneva,  Lausanne  and  Freiburg.  To  these 
add  the  Federal  Polytechnicum  at  Zurich,  which 
has  a  greater  attendance  then  any  one  of  the  uni- 
versities." 

The  above  is  quoted  from  "Government  in 
Switzerland."  by  Professor  Vincent  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  page  170,  and  he  adds: 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
reputation  of  the  universities  of  Switzerland,  for 
in  most  cases  that  is  international.  The  point  of 
interest  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  supported  by  the  treasury  of  the  states  in 
which  they  are  located,  and  are  the  products  of 
democratic  government.  They  do  not,  it  is  true, 
rival  the  great  institutions  of  Berlin  and  Vienna 
[as  to  pure  science]  but  the  scientific  schools  of 
Ziirich  taken  to^rether  offer  advantages  inferior 
to  few  German  universities.  In  the  case  of  Ziirich 
the  central  government  does  the  larger  part,  but 
Geneva,  with  a  population  of  about  118,000  main- 
tains out  of  its  own  resources  a  university  with  a 
faculty  of  a  hundred  professors.''* 

Turning  to  primary  and  secondary  instructions 
Professor  Vincent  says:  "As  a  whole,  Switzerland 
is  said  to  have,  relatively  to  the  population,  more 
public  schools  than  any  other  European  nation." 
The  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  school 
system  is  built  are,  that  "the  rudiments  of  knowl- 


edge shall  be  freely  given  to  every  child,  and  that 
every  child  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  them." 

Furthermore,  there  are  more  than  one  hundred 
technical  and  industrial  schools,  each  being  lo- 
cated where  it  is  of  the  utmost  practical  value. 
And  there  is  agricultural  education  and  experi- 
mentation. 

Fine  arts  are  stimulated  by  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  some  100,000  francs. 

"The  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  of  its  kind,'*  says  Professor  Vincent. 

The  above  tendencies  are  the  result  of  the  peo- 
ple's sovereignty.  It  has  resulted  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  Swiss  professors  of  economic,  political  and 
social  science — men  whose  life  work  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  principles  of  social  evolution  and  publish 
their  work.  Thus  Switzerland  has  a  trained  body 
of  Experts  in  Social  Science  in  place  of  False 
Teachers,  such  as  exist  under  the  deceptive  rule 
of  the  few. 

The  application  of  the  expert  knowledge  of 
Swiss  social  scientists  is  in  two  directions: 

1.  Toward  improving  conditions  by  means  of 
law-making;  and, 

2.  Toward  disseminating  among  the  people  the 
knowledge  concerning  social  evolution,  which  leads 
them  to  adopt  the  progressive  laws  recommended 
by  the  expert  representatives;  and  the  people  act 
in  other  ways  as  befits  a  civilized  community. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  sub-division,  namely, 
the  application  of  social  truths  through  guarded 
representative  government,  first  demonstrating 
that  representatives  are  experts  and  that  they  ex- 
ercise their  own  best  judgment. 

b.    EXPERTS    IN    GOVERNMENT  SERVICE 
EXERCISE  THEIR  OWN  JUDGMENT. 

The  striking  fact  which  meets  an  inquirer  into 
the  system  of  guarded  representative  government 
is  that  the  sovereign  power — the  people — employ 
expert  representatives  who  are  uninstructed,  just 
as  the  level-headed  business  man  employs  his  lau>- 
yer  and  architect.  Furthermore,  the  expert  repre- 
sentatives whom  the  people  employ  are  continued 
in  their  positions  as  long  as  they  are  fitted  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  just  as  business  men  retain 
their  expert  advisers.  The  details  of  the  system 
which  results  in  these  expert  advisers  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

Executive  Departments. 

At  the  head  of  the  executive  departments  of  the 
Swiss  federal  government  is  the  Federal  Council, 
consisting  of  seven  members  who  are  elected  by 
the  national  legislature  at  the  beginning  of  every 
new  term  of  the  lower  house  and  who  hold  office 
for  three  years.  Each  member  is  the  head  of  a 
department. 

The  chairman  of  the  Council  is  chosen  annually 
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by  the  legislature,  and  is  known  as  the  President 
of  the  Confederation.  His  alternate  is  called 
Vice-President  of  the  Federal  Council.  The  retir- 
ing President  cannot  be  elected  to  the  same 
office  or  to  that  of  Vice-President,  for  the  year 
ensuing,  nor  can  the  same  member  serve  as  Vice- 
President  during  two  consecutive  years. 

Thus  the  heads  of  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments are  chosen  by  the  people's  representatives, 
who  themselves  are  experts,  as  we  shall  show,  and 
who  are  continued  in  office  from  year  to  year  and 
are  not  tempted  by  monopolists,  for  the  final 
power  as  to  legislation  is  in  the  people  and  they 
refuse  to  grant  a  legal  privilege. 

This  expert  legislative  body  does  not  elect  the 
head  of  a  department  until  after  his  fitness  has 
been  demonstrated.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  since  1874,  when  the  people's  veto  was 
adopted,  not  a  single  member  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil has  been  obliged  to  retire  involuntarily. 

Not  only  are  these  heads  of  departments  experts 
but  they  are  more  free  to  exercise  their  own  best 
judgment  than  is  the  manager  of  a  private  monop- 
oly, for  the  manager  of  such  an  organization  must 
cater  to  the  majority  of  the  stockholders  and  a 
majority  of  the  board  of  directors.  Furthermore, 
whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the  men  who  own 
a  majority  of  the  stock  in  a  private  trust,  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  change  in  the  presidency  of  the 
corporation — a  change  in  the  management.  In 
Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expert  man- 
ager is  continued  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  serve. 
And  there  is  no  fossil  ism,  for  the  heads  of  sub- 
departments  and  each  clerk  are  free  to  offer  sug- 
gestions and  the  Federal  Assembly  is  the  dominant 
power. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  these  high  qualities 
in  the  executive  department  is  that  the  people  pos- 
sess a  Veto  and  a  Direct  Initiative — they  possess 
the  final  power  and  therefore  leave  their  agents  to 
exercise  their  ovm  best  judgment,  each  recommen- 
dation being  accepted  or  rejected  as  is  thought 
best.  But  before  the  recommendation  reaches  the 
people  from  the  cabinet  officials  it  passes  through 
a  body  of  experts  in  the  federal  assembly.  And 
there,  too,  the  system  is  ideal: 

Employment  of  Experts  in  the  Legislative  De- 
partment— Statesmanship  a  Profession. 

The  head  of  each  executive  department  drafts 
bills  which  are  agreed  to  by  the  cabinet  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  and  introduced  in  the  federal  as- 
sembly, where  the  head  of  the  department  can 
speak  for  his  measures  when  they  come  up  and 
can  make  motions.  This  introduces  in  the  legisla- 
tive body  the  very  men  who  manage  the  several  de- 
partments. And  they  must  always  reply  to  ques- 
tions touching  their  departments,  answer  to  be 
made  at  once  or  at  the  following  sitting. 

This  system  is  direct  and  business-like.  There 
is  no  suppression  of  truth  and  at  the  same  time 
there  are  experts  in  every  department  who  are 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  details.  These  ex- 
perts guide  and  direct  public  policy,  presenting 
such  bills  as  they  deem  best  and  objecting  to  such 
as  in  their  opinion  are  not  for  the  people's  best 
interests. 

It  follows  that  the  public  service  becomes  a  pro- 
fession. The  highest  talent  is  drawn  into  the  pub- 
lic service,  for  it  is  recognized  that  statesmanship 
is  the  highest  and  most  responsible  position  of 
trust. 


Proof  that  public  service  becomes  a  profession 
in  a  democracy  is  the  fact  that  since  the  adoption 
of  the  optional  referendum  in  federal  affairs  in 
Switzerland  in  1874  not  one  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil has  retired  involuntarily.  This  is  a  record 
which  speaks  volumes. 

That  politics  is  a  profession  in  Switzerland  is 
further  demonstrated  by  the  records  concerning 
the  members  of  the  legislative  department.  For 
example,  in  1887  in  the  election  of  members  of  the 
national  council  only  J^O  per  cent,  of  the  seats 
were  contested,  and  in  five  of  these  ca^es  the  con- 
test was  betioeen  men  of  the  same  party.  In  the 
election  of  1896  out  of  the  160  members  in  the  na- 
tional council  there  were  only  25  new  ones  and 
in  the  council  of  states  only  8  new  ones.  This 
was  stated  in  the  Revue  du  Droit  Public,  Novem- 
ber-December, 1896.    And  this  publication  adds: 

Between  1888  and  1896  this  national  council  of  160 
has  only  lost  20  of  its  members  by  non-re-election, 
while  62  retired  voluntarily. 

c.    PROCEDURE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  DEPART- 
MENT IS  IDEAL. 
(I)    Every  Avenue  for  Deception  is  Blocked. 

Every  avenue  for  deception  is  blocked  in  the 
legislative  department,  for  the  era  of  deception  is 
outgrown.  There  is  no  deception  because  the  peo- 
ple's veto  is  a  guaranty  that  no  legal  privilege  can 
be  enacted,  while  the  existence  of  the  direct  initia- 
tive is  an  assurance  that  an  attempt  to  prevent 
the  consideration  of  a  measure  would  be  ineffec- 
tive. We  find,  therefore,  in  the  Swiss  federal  as- 
sembly the  following  procedure: 

The  rules  allow  debate  to  be  brought  to  a  close  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  but  this 
cannot  take  place  so  long  as  any  member  who  has  not 
spoken  desires  to  offer  an  amendment  and  to  explain  it* 

COMPARISON  WITH  DECEPTION  UNDER  THE  RULE  OP 
THE  FEW. 

Compare  this  with  the  system  of  government 
where  the  few  rule  through  popular  forms!  In 
the  United  States  it  is  known  by  everyone  that 
gag  rule  is  applied  in  the  House  whenever  the 
speaker  desires  it.  In  the  Senate,  however,  the 
old-time  theory  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  states 
has  resulted  in  debate  as  long  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  state  desires  it.  This  goes  to  the  other 
extreme.  The  extraordinary  procedure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  by  Senator  Hoar: 

A  large  proportion,  perhaps  the  majority  of  the 
bills  which  pass  the  house  are  carried  through  under 
a  suspension  of  the  rules.  ♦  •  •  In  this  mode 
hundreds  of  measures  of  vital  importance  receive,  near 
the  close  of  an  exhausting  session,  without  being  de- 
bated, amended,  printed,  or  understood,  the  constitu- 
tional assent  of  the  representatives  of  the  American 
people.f 

But  the  suspension  of  the  rules  is  only  one  of 
the  tricks.  The  silver  dollar  was  demonetized  in 
1873  by  bringing  in  a  codification  of  the  mint  laws 
and  dropping  the  word  "silver"  from  the  clause 


*  Government  in  Switzerland,  by  Prof.  Vincent,  page 
185. 

f  Congressional  Government,  by  Woodrow  Wilson, 
p.  112. 
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enuinerating  tho  ooins  to  bo  given  unrostvicted  coin- 
age. This  subterfuge  was  introduced  in  Congress 
only  fourteen  days  after  the  same  procedure  in 
Enghmd  had  resulted  successfully.  The  Privy 
Council  of  England  had  possessed  the  power  to  or- 
der the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  and  this  power 
was  terminated  in  the  underhanded  manner 
pointed  out. 

Tiuit  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  the  United 
States  was  accomplished  by  deception  is  proved  by 
a  statement  in  tlie  Cotnjrcssional  Record,  three 
years  after  the  silver  dollar  had  been  demonetized. 
Senator  Conkling  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  re- 
ported to  have  said: 

Will  the  Senator  [Bogy]  allow  me  to  ask  him  or 
some  other  Senator  a  question?  Is  it  true  that  there 
Is  now  bj'  law  no  American  dollar?  (Congressional 
Record,  44th  Congress,  1st  Session,  p.  2062.) 

Two  years  after  the  silver  dollar  was  dropped 
from  the  coinage  laws  and  before  the  change  was 
publicly  known.  Congress  enacted  a  law  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  the  men  who 
voted  for  it  believed  that  resumption  was  to  he 
in  gold  and  silver,  not  knotdng  that  the  law  would 
compel  resumption  in  gold  alone.  The  men  who 
drew  the  bill  knew  what  they  were  doing  and  took 
great  pains  not  to  inform  Congress,  nor  did  they 
permit  any  debate  in  the  house,  and  only  a  short 
debate  in  the  Senate  and  that  on  the  very  day  the 
printed  bill  reached  its  members.  The  facts  dem- 
onstrating this  are  stated  in  The  Money  Question, 
pages  313-315,  a  book  compiled  by  the  writer  of 
these  pages. 

The  above  are  illustrations  of  the  method 
whereby  the  few  are  ruling  the  American  people. 
The  installation  of  the  initiative  and  referendum 
in  national  affairs  will  change  the  system,  substi- 
tuting a  truth-giving  system  similar  to  the  one  in 
Switzerland. 

(2)  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Liberty  of  Action 
BY  Representatives. 
We  have  stated  that  the  Swiss  representatives 
are  not  instructed  and  therefore  are  free  to  exer- 
cise their  own  best  judgment.  Proof  of  this  is  as 
follows.  Says  Professor  Vincent  in  "Government 
in  Switzerland,"  (page  180)  : 

Freedom  of  speech  and  liberty  of  action  in  voting 
are  guaranteed  [in  the  Federal  Congress].  No  posi- 
tive instructions  can  be  forced  upon  a  representative 
in  either  house  by  his  constituents. 


The  same  custom  prevails  in  the  Legislatures. 
In  the  words  of  Professor  Vincent: 

The  members  of  Legislatures  *  *  *  must  not 
take  binding  instructions  from  their  constituents,  but 
consider  themselves  representatives  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. Freedom  of  opinion,  consequently,  and  liberty 
of  judgment  to  legislators  are  fully  provided  for. 
(p.  67.) 

The  reason  why  the  voters  do  not  attempt  to  in- 
struct their  legislative  representatives  is  because 
the  representatives  do  not  finally  determine  the 
law;  they  only  recommend  the  bills,  and  the  voters 
themselves  finally  determine  the  fate  of  each  bill 
except  urgency  measures,  the  usual  appropria- 
tions and  treaties. 

The  foregoing  is  the  result  in  the  Swiss  Legis- 
latures and  Congress.  The  principle  is  the  same 
in  the  United  States.  In  Constitutional  Conven- 
tions the  representatives  who  frame  the  measures 
and  then  submit  the  instrument  to  a  direct  ballot 
of  the  voters  are  seldom  instructed.  Did  the  vot- 
ers posses  the  power  to  veto  separate  clauses 
there  would  be  no  instructions.  As  to  statute 
law,  the  voters  in  Oregon  and  South  Dakota  pos- 
sess the  full  right  to  the  optional  referendum, 
therefore,  in  the  election  of  men  to  the  legislature 
it  will  henceforth  be  impossible  to  thresh  out,  at 
that  time,  the  state  issues,  for  at  a  later  date  the 
questions  must  come  before  the  voters  in  the  form 
of  carefully  drawn  bills,  and  after  they  have  been 
fairly  and  fully  considered  in  a  non-partisan  man- 
ner. In  other  words,  in  South  Dakota  and  Oregon 
the  members  of  the  legislature  are,  as  to  state 
laws,  left  practically  free  to  exercise  their  own 
judgment.  They  are  counsellors  instead  of  rulers. 
In  city  affairs  in  South  Dakota  the  same  prin- 
ciple prevails.  The  aldermen  are  stripped  of 
power  to  rule  and  therefore  are  employees  of  the 
people. 

To  such  an  extent  do  the  representatives  feel 
that  they  should  voice  their  own  best  judgment 
that  the  Swiss  Radicals  refuse  to  be  bound  by  a 
party  caucus. 

The  same  principle  prevails  in  the  Swiss  cabinet, 
each  head  of  department  proposing  such  changes 
as  he  deems  best  and  they  are  submitted  to  the 
legislative  body  by  the  cabinet. 

The  foregoing  institutions  for  ascertaining  social 
truth  and  applying  the  same  are  only  part  of  the 
system,  for  the  people  make  each  legislative  body 
a  highly  developed  court  for  the  trial  of  social 
questions : 


(3)    Direct  Initiative  Makes  Legislative  Department  a  Highly  Developed  Court  for  Trial 

OF  Social  Questions. 


(a)    SWISS  FEDERAL  SYSTEM. 

The  federal  constitution  of  Swdtzerland  adopted 
in  1848  provided  that  on  petition  of  50,000  citizens 
calling  for  a  revision  of  the  constitution  the  ques- 
tion should  be  put  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
•  This  was  re-enacted  in  the  constitution  of  1874. 

In  1879  the  required  petition  of  50,000  citizens 
requested  a  revision  by  inserting  a  clause  against 
the  issuance  of  paper  money  by  private  corpora- 
tions. But  the  government  officials  construed  "re- 
vision"  to  mean  "total  revision,"  whereas  the  min- 
utes of  the  constitutional  convention  showed  that 
the  intention  was  to  include  both  total  and  par- 
tial revision. 

Organized  wage-earners  pressed  for  a  constitu- 


tional amendment  for  partial  revision  and  secured 
it  in  1891.    The  substance  of  the  system  follows: 

50,000  voters,  (about  8  per  cent.),  may  propose  to 
the  Federal  assembly  a  general  proposition  or  a  com- 
pleted bill.  The  measure  is  referred  to  a  committee, 
where  testimony  and  argument  are  received,  and  books 
and  papers  can  be  called  for.  A  competing  measure 
can  be  framed  if  the  committee  so  desires.  The  com- 
mittee's report  to  the  house  is  debated  and  voted  upon  ; 
then,  after  an  agreement  between  the  two  houses  is 
reached,  the  case  goes  to  the  people,  who  choose  be- 
tween the  measures  or  reject  both. 

This  is  the  Initiative  or  Direct  Initiative  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  people's  indirect  initiative. 

You  ask,  what  has  been  the  history  of  this  di- 
rect initiative? 
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(b)    HISTORY  OF  THE  DIRECT  INITIATIVE 
IN  FEDERAL  SWITZERLAND. 

The  direct  initiative  in  federal  affairs  in  Switz- 
erland was  adopted  in  1891,  hut  only  three  hills 
^  have  heen  suhmitted  hecause  the  mere  presence  of 
the  system  has  resulted  in  a  fair  and  full  discus- 
sion of  nearly  all  the  measures  which  the  minority 
have  heen  advocating.  A  wide  range  of  progres- 
sive measures  have  been  enacted,  described  in  the 
next  chapter. 

Let  us  take  up  in  detail  the  national  measures 
proposed  through  the  direct  initiative. 

(al)    Slaughter  House  Regulations. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  the  adoption  of  the 
direct  initiative  before  a  case  was  filed  with  the 
legislative  body.  It  was  a  bill  providing  that  in 
the  slaughter  of  animals  by  bleeding  to  death  they 
should  first  be  stunned.  This  proposed  regula- 
tion was  to  prevent  the  Jewish  system  of  slaugh- 
ter. The  proposed  regulation  existed  in  two  of 
the  cantons  and  the  federal  authorities  were  urged 
to  extend  it.  They  refused  and  the  case  was  taken 
up  through  the  direct  initiative.  83,000  signa- 
tures to  the  petition  were  readily  secured  whereas 
the  law  required  but  50,000.  The  Federal  As- 
sembly recommended  that  the  regulation  be  re- 
jected, but  a  majority  of  the  voters  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cantons  voted  for  the  bill. 

The  criticism  of  this  law  by  the  opponents  of 
popular  government  is  that  it  was  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  the  Jews  and  not  for  human- 
itarian motives.  That  this  is  a  false  conclusion 
will  be  borne  out  by  everyone  who  has  witnessed 
the  slowly  ebbing  consciousness  and  the  presence 
of  fear  in  animals  bled  to  death  without  being 
stunned. 

But  the  bill  did  not  provide  a  penalty  for  fail- 
ure to  obey  the  law  and  the  legislative  body  has 
refused  to  provide  a  penalty,  and  thus  the  slaugh- 
ter-house regulation  is  a  dead  letter  except  the 
educational  effect. 

(bl)    Socialist  Party  Proposals. 

The  slaughter-house  bill  was  proposed  in  1892. 
The  next  year,  a  time  when  industrial  depression 
prevailed,  the  Socialist  party  proposed  in  a  single 
bill  a  series  of  measures  as  follows: 

The  right  to  have  adequately  paid  work  provided 
belongs  to  each  Swiss  citizen.  Federal  legislation  and 
cantonal  and  communal  laws  are  to  render  this  right 
effective  by  every  means  possible.  In  particular  the 
fo-llowing  policies  shall  prevail : 

(a)  The  hours  of  work  are  to  be  reduced  in  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  branches  of  industry,  with 
the  aim  of  making  work  more  plentiful, 

(b)  Institutions  such  as  workingmen's  exchanges 
are  to  be  organized,  in  order  to  procure  work  gratui- 
tously for  workmen.  Workmen  are  to  be  legally  pro- 
tected against  unjustifiable  dismissal. 

(d)  Workmen  are  to  be  insured  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  shall  be  protected  against  the  consequences 
of  loss  of  work,  either  by  means  of  a  public  insur- 
ance, or  by  insuring  workmen  in  private  institutions 
by  the  aid  of  public  funds. 

(e)  The  right  of  meeting  Is  to  be  efficaciously  pro- 
tected, so  that  the  formation  of  associations  to  pro- 


tect workmen  against  their  masters  shall  never  be 
prevented,  nor  the  right  of  joining  in  such  associa- 
tions be  interfered  with. 

(f)  An  official  board  shall  be  established  to  which 
workmen  might  appeal  against  their  masters ;  and 
work  in  the  factories  and  workshops  is  to  be  organized 
in  a  democratic  manner,  especially  in  the  factories 
and  workshops  managed  by  the  state  and  the  com- 
munes.* 

This  proposal  was  signed  by  52,387  names, — only 
a  few  more  than  the  minimum  required  by  law. 
The  vote  when  referred  to  the  people  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated— 75,880  for  and  232,409 
against. 

This  experience  is  instructive.  In  the  first 
place  it  demonstrates  that  the  Socialist  party, 
which  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  direct 
initiative  demanded  the  immediate  public  owner- 
ship of  all  the  means  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, changed  their  demand  when  they  planned 
for  a  discussion  in  the  federal  assembly  followed 
by  referendum  vote.  It  would  have  been  ridicu- 
lous to  demand  the  immediate  public  ownership 
of  all  the  means  of  production  and  distribution. 

A  second  lesson  to  be  drawn  is  that  several 
measures  should  not  be  placed  together  in  a  single 
bill  or  proposal.  Many  of  the  measures  in  the 
above  proposal  are  in  practical  operation  in 
Switzerland  to-day,  but  the  people  will  not  de- 
clare for  a  series  of  general  propositions.  For- 
tunately they  are  too  practical  for  such  a  thing. 

Gratuitous  Medical  Attendance  for  All  Was 
Not  Wanted. 

Shortly  after  the  defeat  of  the  Socialist  party 
measure  a  petition  was  circulated  proposing  gra- 
tuitous medical  attendance  for  all.  The  project 
succeeded  in  getting  only  40,000  signatures  and 
therefore  had  to  be  dropped. 

(cl)  Expenditure  of  Tariff  Duties. 

The  third  initiative  that  w^ent  to  a  referendum 
vote  was  a  proposal  that  the  surplus  from  tariff 
duties  should  not  be  expended  by  the  federal  as- 
sembly but  by  the  cantonal  legislatures.  Here  the 
question  was  a  debatable  one  and  the  proposition 
was  lost  by  a  large  majority. 

This  third  direct  initiative  was  in  1894,  since 
which  time  no  others  have  come  to  a  vote  of  the 
people,  we  believe.  About  1896  a  petition  was  cir- 
culated for  a  time  concerning  public  ownership  of 
the  railways,  but  the  proposal  by  the  federal  as- 
sembly was  considered  sufficient  and  the  referen- 
dum vote  was  on  that  proposition. 

The  advantages  of  this  direct  initiative  are 
manifest:  Congress,  the  Legislatures  and  Common 
Councils  hecome  highly  developed  courts  for  the 
trial  of  social  questions.  But  the  mere  existence 
of  the  system  accomplishes  most  of  the  work. 

This  direct  initiative  and  the  people's  veto  in 
combination  with  high-class  representatives  has 
resulted  in  manifold  changes,  some  of  which  are 
described  in  this  chapter  and  which  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 


♦  The  Referendum  In  Switzerland,  by  Deploige,  p. 
237. 
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Sl  MMARY  AS  TO  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  ASCERTAINING  AND  APPLYING  SoCIAL  TrUTH. 


Re'viewinir  the  entire  chnpter  we  find  that  the 
people's  sDvereiirnty  has  resulted  in  tlie  establish- 
ment of  institutions  for  ascertaining  and  applying 
sofial  truth.  Ai-adernic  freedom  exists  and  com- 
pulsory education,  wliile  tlie  n^prescntat ives  in 
the  government  are  experts  who  exercise  their  own 
best  judgment,  and  statesmanship  has  become  a 


profession.  The  procedure  in  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments  is  ideal,  for  there  is  free- 
dom of  speech  and  liberty  of  action  by  representa- 
tives, coupled  with  a  direct  initiative  in  five  per 
cent,  of  tlie  people,  by  means  of  which  the  legis- 
lative body  becomes  a  highly  developed  court  for 
the  trial  of  social  questions. 


People's  Veto  Through  Optional  Referendum — Mere  Presence  is  Effective — Few  Bills 

Are  Put  to  Referendum  Vote. 


In  the  foregoing  sections  is  described  the  Swiss 
federal  congress,  also  the  executive  department 
of  the  federal  government,  and  the  direct  initia- 
tive. We  have  yet  to  describe  the  people's  veto 
which  operates  through  the  system  known  as  the 
O[itional  Referendum. 

The  federal  constitution  adopted  in  1874  and 
supplemented  by  statutory  law  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

During  the  ninety  days  following  the  publication  of 
the  measure.''  enacted  by  the  federal  congress,  30,000 
voters  or  eight  cantons  (states)  may  order  one  or 
more  of  the  measures  to  a  vote  of  the  people  except 
such  as  are  immediately  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace,  health,  or  safety,  and  except- 
ing, also,  treaties  with  foreign  states  and  the  usual 
appropriations. 

This  system  has  been  in  operation  for  twenty 
years,  during  which  time  the  cantons  have  not  ex- 
ercised the  right  to  demand  a  referendum  vote, 
and  there  were  eleven  years  in  which  the  voters 
did  not  order  a  hill  to  a  direct  vote.  During  the 
nine  years  in  which  bills  were  submitted,  a  vote 
WHS  demanded  on  18  bills,  of  which  12  were  re- 
jected. Of  these  12,  4  were  afterwards  slightly 
revised  and  accepted  without  a  direct  vote.* 

In  the  JSwiss  canton  of  St.  Gall,  or  as  we  would 
term  it,*  the  state  of  St.  Gall,  the  optional  refer- 
en<hjm  was  ado[)ted  in  18H1.  and  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 1894,  a  period  of  33  years,  there  were  22 


years  in  which  no  la/iv  was  put  to  a  direct  hallot. 

During  the  11  years  in  which  bills  were  sub- 
mitted, but  16  bills  were  put  to  a  direct  vote.f 

St.  Gall  is  a  German  canton.  In  the  Italian 
canton  of  Ticino  the  optional  referendum  was 
adopted  in  1883.  and  from  that  time  till  1892  a 
period  of  9  years,  was  used  but  3  times.  1 1 

In  the  French  cantons  the  results  are  equally 
satisfactory.  In  Vaud,  the  Optional  Referendum 
was  adopted  in  1885,  and  no  bill  has  been  put  to 
popular  vote.  In  Geneva  and  in  Neuchatel  the 
oi)tional  referendum  was  adopted  in  1879.  But 
one  bill  has  been  put  to  popular  vote  in  Neuchatel, 
and  two  in  Geneva.** 

In  the  United  States  an  even  smaller  number  of 
bills  have  been  ordered  to  a  direct  ballot.  In 
South  Dakota  the  system  has  been  in  operation 
during  two  sessions  of  the  legislature  and  not  a 
bill  has  been  ordered  to  a  direct  vote.  In  Oregon 
the  system  has  existed  since  the  closing  of  a  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  and  not  a  bill  has  been 
ordered  to  a  direct  vote. 

In  the  South  Dakota  cities  and  in  the  Iowa 
cities  scarcely  a  bill  has  been  ordered  to  a  direct 
vote. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Swiss  and 
American  experience  is  that  the  mere  existence 
of  the  people*s  veto  is  effective,  just  as  the  mere 
presence  of  a  policeman  keeps  out  the  toughs. 


•  Government  in  Switzerland,  p.  192,  by  Prof.  Vin- 
cent, of  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  Government  and 
Parties  In  Continental  Europe,  by  Prof.  Lowell  of 
Harvard  University,  Vol.  II,  p.  255. 


t  Government  and  Parties  In  Continental  Europe,  by 
Lowell,  Vol.   II,  pp.  263,  264. 

II  Government  and  parties  in  Continental  Europe,  by 
Lowell,  Vol.  II,  p.  265. 

•*  Government  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe, 
by  Prof.  Lowell  Vol.  II.  p.  265. 


3.    Summary  as  to  Results  op  P 

The  far-reaching  results  of  the  establishment  of 
a  people's  veto  and  direct  initiative  are  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  sections,  namely,  the  entire 
system  of  Representative  Government  is  improved 
and  to  a  remarkahle  extent.  In  place  of  the  rep- 
resentative system  of  government  in  which  the 
few  rule  through  deception  there  is  a  complete 
change;  there  is  academic  freedom,  the  employ- 

4.    Details  of  Referendum  System  for  Such 

a.    CIRCULATTOX    OF    PETITIONS— PARTI- 
SAXSHIP  IS  ELIMINATED. 

The  securing  of  30.000  signatures  ordering  a 
referendum  vote  is  no  small  affair.  The  way  it 
is  brought  about  in  Switzerland  is  described  by  a 
Belgian  lawyer,  Simon  Deploige.  who  visited  the 
country  in  1891  and  wrote  a  book.    He  says: 


PLE*s  Veto  and  Direct  Initiative. 

ment  of  expert  representatives  in  the  government 
who  exercise  their  own  best  judgment,  and  a  pro- 
cedure in  the  legislative  department  that  is  ideal. 
In  other  words,  there  is  enlightened  majority  rule 
in  place  of  trustocracy  and  a  trustf)cratic  empire. 
Such  of  the  few  bills  as  do  go  to  a  referendum 
vote  are  ordered  to  a  referendum  in  the  following 
manner : 

Few  Bills  as  Ake  Voted  Upon  by  the  People. 

The  localities  or  classes  of  citizens  specially  af- 
fected by  a  law  organize  the  opposition.  They  band 
themselves  tofjether  without  distinction  of  party  and 
CO  Mtees  are  set  on  foot  to  spread  their  views  and 
collect  signatures.  These  coalitions  and  committees 
have  mereiy  an  ephemeral  existence. — they  dissolve  and 
disappear  as  soon  as  they  have  effected  their  purpose. 
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b.  THE  CAMPAIGN  PRECEDING  REFEREN- 
DUM VOTE— TRUTH  IS  MADE  KNOWN 
TO  VOTERS— AN  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE. 

In  the  campai^  which  follows  after  the  30.000 
or  more  sij^imtures  are  secured  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  measure  are  emphasized.  The  cam- 
paif^n  is  conducted  by  those  who  have  banded 
themselves  together  without  distinction  of  party. 
It  follows  that  there  is  no  appeal  to  partisan  prej- 
udices. It  is  the  facts  themselves  that  are  ap- 
pealed to  and  the  self-interests  of  the  voters.  And 
the  exact  facts  are  known,  for  the  meiisure  has 
been  fully  and  fairly  considered  in  the  federal 
assembly,  testimony  has  been  taken  if  either  party 
demands  it,  and  books  and  papers  have  been  sent 
for.  In  short,  the  truth  has  been  sifted  out  and  the 
principles  of  social  progress  have  been  discussed. 

It  follows  that  THE  ONLY  MEASURES  THAT  ARB 
ORDERED  TO  A  REFERENDUM  VOTE  ARE  CLOSE  QUES- 
TIONS, and  it  is  proper  that  these  close  questions 
should  be  debated,  for  the  people  must  live  under 
the  lato  and  therefore  should  become  acquainted 
with  its  meaning  and  probable  effect. 

As  an  educational  system,  therefore,  the  op- 
tional referen<lum  is  invaluable  even  if  the  recom- 
mendation of  Congress  is  approved. 

Furthermore,  if  a  desirable  measure  is  voted 
down  the  first  time  it  is  sure  to  be  brought  for- 
ward a  little  later  and  again  debated,  and  if  voted 
doum  it  is  brought  forward  a  third  time  and  de- 
bated. For  example,  the  proposal  for  public  own- 
ership of  the  railroads  of  Switzerland  was  voted 
down  the  first  time,  the  price  being  too  high. 
Then  a  measure  was  framed  establishing  a  prin- 
ciple whereby  to  determine  an  e(|uitable  price  for 
railways  that  should  be  taken  over,  and  this  was 
adof)ted  by  the  voters.  One  and  a  half  years  later 
a  de[)artment  for  the  administration  of  railways 
was  provided  and  details  were  enacted  for  financ- 
ing the  debt.  This  was  adopted  by  the  people 
and  by  a  majority  of  more  than  2  to  1.  Such, 
in  brief,  was  the  education  and  legislation 
for  the  transition  from  private  monopolies  in  rail- 
ways to  public  ownership.  In  each  of  the  cam- 
paigns the  real  issue  was  fairly  and  squarely  dis- 
cussed. There  was  no  demagogy.  Furthermore, 
the  system  adopted  for  taking  over  the  roads  pro- 
tects the  public  from  robbery,  for  the  stockholders 
receive  only  the  amount  of  capital  actually  in- 
vested, whereas  in  the  counties  where  the  few  rule 
throiigh  party  government  the  transition  to  pub- 
lic ownership  has  been  an  additional  means  for 
fleecing  the  people. 

c.    THE  REFERENDUM  VOTE. 
(1)    No     Vote-Purchasing    at  Referendum 
Elections. 

Passing  from  the  campaign  to  the  referendum 
vote,  experience  demonstrates  that  there  is  no  vote- 
purchasing  at  referendum  elections  except  where 
the  question  is  as  to  the  location  of  a  state  capital 
or  county  seat.  In  such  case  a  special  firivilege  is 
at  stake  and  it  tends  to  an  undue  expenditure  of 
funds.  There  are  few  instances,  however,  in  which 
a  special  privilege  is  necessary,  and  the  voters 
reject  every  proposal  for  an  unnecessary  special 
privilege.  The  seekers  after  special  privilege  have 
found  it  out  and  know  that  it  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  a  referendum  election  by  the  use 
of  money. 


But  where  the  voters  do  not  possess  a  veto  it 
pays  the  monopolists  to  lobby  for  legal  privileges. 
For  example,  at  a  session  of  the  Michigan  legisla- 
ture some  two  years  ago,  a  bill  was  lobbied 
through  granting  to  a  private  corporation  the  own- 
ership of  a  franchise  for  a  street  railway  in 
Grand  Rapids.  But  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
secured  the  insertion  of  a  clause  making  the  fran- 
chise subject  to  the  approval  of  the  voters  at  a 
referendum  election.  It  is  reported  that  the  lob- 
byist got  his  $.50,000  before  his  principal,  who  re- 
sided in  another  state,  knew  of  the  referendum 
clause.  When  the  principal  discovered  this  he 
attempted  to  stop  the  payment  to  the  lobbyist;  he 
declared  that  the  act  of  the  legislature  was  worth- 
less to  him,  for  if  put  to  a  referendum  vote  it 
would  be  snowed  under.  The  lobbyist  had  secured 
his  money  and  the  principal  declined  to  put  the 
measure  to  a  referendum  ballot. 

As  a  general  principle,  then,  we  can  state  that 
there  is  no  vote- pun- basing  at  referendimi  elec- 
tions.   The  results  are  far  reaching: — 

(2)  The  Ignorant  and  Indifferent  Voters  Are 

Self-Disfranchised. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  vote- purchasing  at  ref- 
erendum elections  the  ignorant  and  indifferent  vot- 
ers stay  away  from  the  polls,  thus  leaving  the  de- 
cision to  the  intelligent  and  earnest  voters.  It  is 
self-evident  that  the  voters  who  remain  away  from 
the  polls  are  either  ignorant  or  indifferent.  This 
self-disfranchisement  is  an  admirable  solution  of 
the  white-suffrage  question. 

There  is  no  tendency  to  withdraw  from  the  dis- 
franchised the  benefits  of  free  education.  On  the 
contrary,  the  people's  sovereignty  results  in  de- 
velopment of  the  educational  system.  Switzer- 
land has  more  public  school  facilities  per  capita 
than  any  other  European  nation. 

In  the  United  States  the  tendency  is  toward 
the  high  standard  of  the  Swiss  democracy. 

(3)  Intelligent  and  Earnest  Voters  Do  Not 
Vote  Blindly  But  Exercise  Judgment. 

Under  the  optional  referendum  only  close  ques- 
tions are  debated  and  put  to  a  vote.  This  arouses 
an  interest,  and  the  intelligent  and  earnest  voters 
do  not  blindly  accept  bills  nor  blindly  reject  them. 
They  accey)t  some  and  reject  others.  For  example, 
in  the  federal  elections  in  Switzerland  under  the 
optional  referendum  there  have  been  four  times  at 
which  more  than  one  bill  was  voted  upon  at  an 
election.  On  two  occasions,  1877  and  I8t)6,  a 
portion  of  the  bills  were  accepted  and  others  were 
rejected.  In  1884  all  four  of  the  bills  were  re- 
jected, while  in  1897  both  bills  were  accepted. 

In  this  country  also  we  find  that  the  voters  do 
not  blindly  vote  for  or  against  measures,  but  ex- 
ercise their  judgment  and  endeavor  to  protect 
their  interests.  The  data  is  quite  fully  collected 
in  the  Direct  Legislation  Record. 

SUMMARY. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  under  the  optional  referen- 
dum only  a  few  bills  are  put  to  a  ballot  of  the 
voters,  that  no  vote- purchasing  is  attempted,  that 
the  ignorant  and  indifferent  are  self-disfranchised, 
that  the  intelligent  and  earnest  voters  decide 
w^hich  of  the  few  bills  put  to  a  vote  become  law, 
and  that  free  education  is  developed. 
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(4)      OUJECTIONS    AnSWEIIED  COMPULSORY  REF- 
ERENDUM Distinguished. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  charge  that  the  Refer- 
endum is  impracticiible  btxjause  (1)  too  many 
bills  are  submitted,  and  (2)  the  vote  cast  is  too 
small,  and  (3)  that  the  voters  are  not  fitted  to 
pass  upon  complex  questions,  etc. 

The  answer  is  that  the  fault-finders  do  not  dis- 
tinguish the  Optional  from  the  Compulsory  Ref- 
erendum. Under  the  optional  referendum  there 
is  only  an  occasional  bill  put  to  a  direct  ballot, 
and  then  each  contest  simmers  down  to  one  or  two 
clauses  of  a  bill.  This  elimination  of  every- 
thing but  one  or  two  specific  points  presents  to 
the  voters  a  much  more  simple  question  than  is  the 
case  where  an  entire  platform  of  a  party  is  voted 
for  with  no  power  to  accept  part  and  reject  part. 

But  the  compulsory  referendum  of  all  bills  is 
an  absurdity.  Many  people  fail  to  note  that  the 
Compulsory  Referendum  is  an  entirely  difi'erent 
thing  from  the  Optional  Referendum.  Where  no 
distinction  is  made,  there  is  condemnation  of  the 
Optional  Referendum  along  ivith  the  Compulsory 
Referendum.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we 
take  particular  pains  to  draw  attention  to  this 
difference.  By  making  this  distinction  it  enables 
us  to  summarily  dispose  of  the  claim  that  too 
many  bills  are  voted  upon  and  that  the  vote  cast 
is  so  small  that  the  system  is  not  a  success.  Prac- 
tically all  the  instances  in  which  a  small  vote  has 
been  cast  have  occurred  under  a  Compulsory  Refer- 
endum; bills  which,  under  the  Optional  Referen- 
dum, u-Quhl  not  have  been  ordered  to  a  direct  bal- 
lot. 

The  objection  to  the  compulsory  referendum  is 
that  it  is  an  attempt  to  do  aicay  vnth  Division  of 
Labor.  This  is  unwise,  for  it  is  impossible 
for  the  voters  to  familiarize  themselves  with  all 
the  bills  that  are  passed  by  a  legislative  body. 
Even  the  members  of  legislative  bodies  do  not  at- 
tempt to  do  so,  for  it  is  practically  impossible. 
They  accept  the  report  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee as  to  all  points,  except  where  a  minority  re- 
port calls  attention  to  disagreements.  These 
points  of  difference,  the  legislator  has  time  to  in- 
vestigate, but  he  cannot  investigate  every  part  of 
each  bill.  The  same  principle  holds  true  as  to  the 
voters.  They  must  accept  the  bills  agreed  upon 
by  their  representatives,  except  upon  the  specific 
points  upon  which  the  minority  make  a  strenuous 


contest.  On  these  points  the  testimony  is  taken 
and  arguments  made.  The  arguments  are  based 
upon  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  testimony  and  the 
gist  of  the  case  can  go  to  the  voters  and  be  ex- 
amined by  them.  This  is  practicable,  and  much 
more  so  than  is  the  case  where  an  entire  platform 
is  thrown  at  the  voters  with  but  few  specific  points 
raised,  and  as  to  those,  no  testimony  as  to  facta 
or  principles,  but  pure  demagogy  by  the  side  that 
tries  to  conceal  the  truth. 

In  short,  the  optional  referendum  is  practicable 
because  ( 1 )  the  voters  are  called  upon  to  examine 
only  a  few  points  (much  fewer  than  are  raised  un- 
der the  party  system  of  legislation)  ;  (2)  the  ques- 
tions presented  are  in  such  shape  that  the  truth 
is  readily  ascertained  by  the  voters;  and  (3)  upon 
each  measure  there  is  stated  a  specific  "Yes"  or 
"No."  This  system  is  worthy  of  being  termed 
civilizedy  The  party  system  of  legislation  is 
mediaeval,  to  say  the  least.  Evolution  in  the 
systems  of  representative  government  is  from  the 
Party  System,  with  its  "machine"  (through  which 
a  few  men  rule  by  the  use  of  wealth ) ,  to  Guarded 
Representative  Government,  a  system  in  which 
there  is  division  of  labor  and  it  is  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  The  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  the  people's  representatives  are  unin- 
fluenced by  the  power  of  wealth,  and  the  represen- 
tatives that  are  elected  are  shorn  of  all  power  to 
use  their  delegated  power  for  selfish  ends. 

In  Switzerland  the  optional  referendum  exists 
in  federal  affairs  and  in  nine  cantons,  while  the 
compulsory  referendum  exists  in  eight  cantons. 
These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  whenever 
there  is  a  criticism  of  the  Swiss  system,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  referendum  operates  to  discourage 
voting  or  that  laws  are  enacted  to  compel  people 
to  vote.  These  valid  objections  are  to  the  compul- 
sory referendum  of  all  bills.  No  such  objections 
apply  to  the  optional  referendum.  In  America  the 
optional  system  is  in  operation,  and  no  one  is 
advocating  the  compulsory  system  for  all  bills. 
It  was  advocated  in  one  of  the  earliest  books  in 
this  country,  Sullivan  on  Direct  Legislation,  but 
experience  has  demonstrated  the  impracticability 
of  such  a  scheme. 

If  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  ring  rule  even 
where  the  referendum  exists,  the  answer  is  that 
no  ring  can  rule  where  all  the  voters  have  a  right 
to  a  direct  ballot  on  public  questions. 


5.    Summary,  axso  Advice  to  Speakers  and  Writers. 

Reviewing  the  fundamental  principles  in  the  sys-  In  the  legislative  department  the  character  of 

tem  of  government  that  result  from  the  people's  the  representatives  is  vastly  improved,  for  soon 

sovereignty,  we  find  that  it  is  a  highly  developed  the  special  privileges  are  terminated.    There  are 

system  of  Representative  Government.  no  monopolists  to  dictate  nominations  and  in- 

That  is  the  fact  which  we  should  always  present  fluence  elections,  thus  the  people  are  free  to  nomi- 
and  emphasize.    The  ruling  few  will  endeavor  to  nate  and  elect  whoever  they  may  care  to  choose, 
evade  the  issue  and  so  will  their  advocates.    But  And  these  representatives  are  continued  in  of- 
we  must  hold  them  to  the  issue.    Don't  let  them  fice  from  year  to  year,  with  practically  no  cam- 
dodge  it  and  go  into  a  mere  discussion  of  the  ref-  paign  expenses. 

erendum  vote,  which  is  the  usual  method  of  eva-  The  people  hold  them  in  high  esteem  for  there 

sion.    Show  that  the  mere  existence  of  the  peo-  are  no  charges  of  boodling  or  corruption,  and  the 

pie's  veto  and  direct  initiative  results  in  a  com-  able  and  public  spirited  men  are  elected  to  of- 

plete  change  in  the  system  of  representative  gov-  fice. 

emment,  as  is  demonstrated  in  the  preceding  The  bills  enacted  by  these  high-class  representa- 
chapters.  namely,  that  party  government  (ma-  tives  are  in  the  interest  of  the  people  and  there- 
chine  rule)  is  terminated.  In  other  words,  the  fore  are  adopted  without  referendum  vote.  Only 
final  authority  as  to  legislation  is  no  longer  in  the  the  close  questions  are  ordered  to  a  referendum 
party  in  power  but  is  in  the  people,  and  therefore  vote  by  petition  of  five  or  eight  per  cent,  of  the 
the  government  is  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
people. 
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All  of  these  improvements  in  the  representative 
system  are  directly  due  to  the  people's  veto  and 
direct  initiative.  Unless  this  fact  is  clearly 
grasped  and  kept  in  the  foreground  you  are  out- 
generaled. 


In  making  Representative  Government  the  is- 
sue, the  points  to  emphasize  are,  Who  should 
possess  the  veto  power,  one  man  or  the  voters? 
and  why  shouldn't  the  people  possess  a  direct 
initiative?  Why  shouldn't  the  people  possess 
these  powers?  If  the  people  don't  possess  these 
powers  the  party  machine  does,  and  the  people  are 
its  slaves.  But  if  the  people  possess  a  veto  power 
and  a  direct  initiative  they  are  the  sovereigns  and 
there  are  no  slaves. 

Ask  for  specific  objections  to  a  people's  veto  and 
a  direct  initiative.  If  objections  are  made,  it 
will  be  an  open  attack  upon  popular  government, 
which  will  expose  the  animus,  namely,  the  desire 
to  retain  special  privileges  or  an  ignorance  as  to 
the  improved  system  of  representative  government. 
In  either  case  you  can  readily  handle  your  oppo- 
nent. Stick  to  fundamentals  and  prove  them  hy^ 
the  best  evidence  you  can  muster.  See  especially 
the  testimony  as  to  results  in  Oregon,  South  Da- 
kota and  Iowa  cities. 


Emphasize  the  fact  that  we  point  to  systems  in 
successful  operation,  and  thus  prooe  our  case.  Our 
opponents  answer  by  evasion — the  usual  trick 
where  one  has  no  case.  Comment  quite  fully  on 
this  fallacy  so  that  it  will  loom  up  in  the  minds 
of  your  hearers  or  readers.  When  they  fully  un- 
derstand the  trick  your  case  will  be  won. 


Remember  that  it  is  not  majority  rule  but  En- 
lightened Majority  Eule — a  vast  difference. 


Enlightened  majority  rule  should  supersede  the 
rule  of  the  few  because — First,  The  process  of  cen- 
tralization has  gone  so  far  that  the  forms  of 


popular  government  are  openly  repudiated  in 
three  States,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Illinois,  and 
civil  war  prevails  in  Colorado  and  may  become 
national  at  any  time — centralization  must  be 
terminated  J  and 

Secondly,  The  aim  of  legislation  under  the  rule 
of  the  few  is  for  their  own  selfish  interests, 
whereas  final  power  in  the  people  causes  the  laws 
to  be  framed  for  the  general  welfare. 


From  the  standpoint  of  evolution,  you  can  point 
out  that  the  people's  veto  and  direct  initiative 
are  stages  in  the  development  of  representative 
government.  Evolution,  therefore,  is  working  for 
this  reform,  consequently  it  cannot  be  evaded.  It 
is  as  immutable  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 


And  the  higher  stage  in  representative  govern- 
ment benefits  all,  just  as  improvements  in  electric- 
ity or  in  medicine  and  surgery  benefit  all.  All 
participate  in  the  improved  state  of  society. 


Further  argumentation  is  at  page  63  and  Ap- 
pendix II. 


Observe  that  the  referendum  is  the  people's 
veto. 


And  note,  also,  that  the  initiative  includes  a  ref- 
erendum vote.  Therefore  in  mentioning  the  two 
systems  it  will  be  well  to  say  "referendum  and 
initiative."  If  you  say  "initiative  and  referen- 
dum" your  hearers  usually  think  of  one  system 
only,  that  in  which  the  people  initiate  measures 
and  then  cast  a  referendum  vote.  Prof,  Richard 
T.  Ely  and  Prof.  Vincent  in  "Government  in 
Switzerland"  each  say  "referendum  and  initia- 
tive." 


Next  we  shall  describe  the  legislation  that  re- 
sults from  the  above  described  system  of  govern- 
ment. 


Chapter  XX. 

PEOPLE'S  SOVEREIGNTY  THROUGH  GUARDED  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERN- 
MENT RESULTS  IN  HIGHER  STAGES  OF  CIVILIZATION: 

Part  IV.  Switzerland. 
B.    LEGISLATION  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


1.    MERIT  SYSTEM  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SER- 
VICE. 

One  of  the  leading  elements  discoverable  in 
Switzerland  is  that  the  people  insist  upon  an  ef- 
fective service  from  their  employees.  Self-inter- 
est operates  that  way.  Proof  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  public  service  is  as  follows: 

Secretary  Doyle  of  the  United  States  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  has  stated  publicly  that  the 
Swiss  civil  service  is  of  the  highest  character, 
fully  equal  to  the  Prussian.  And  Prof.  Lowell 
says: 

Appointments  to  office  are  not  made  for  political 
purposes  by  the  federal  authorities,  or  by  those  of 
most  of  the  cantons.  Officials  are  selected  on  their 
merits,   and  retained  as  long  as  they  can  do  their 


work ;  and  yet  the  evils  of  a  bureaucracy  scarcely 
exist.* 

2.    PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES  NOT  A  PRIVILEGED 
CLASS. 

The  public  employees  in  Switzerland  are  not  a 
privileged  class,  for  the  people  and  not  the  oflSce- 
holders  are  the  sovereign  power.  Equal  rights 
prevail.  The  application  of  this  doctrine  is  seen 
in  the  defeat  of  a  proposal  for  an  old-age  pension 
which  was  to  apply  to  government  employees  only. 
The  special  privilege  for  government  employees 
was  rejected  March  16,  1891  and  by  the  largest 
majority  then  known,  353,977  noes  to  91.851  ayes. 


•  Government  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe, 
by  Lowell,  Vol.  II,  p.  335. 
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A  IVrnese  poasant  who  had  votod  against  the  bill 
Btatt'il  to  LK'ploige  his  reasim  in  the  following 
words: 

When  1  niu  old  and  past  work  T  do  not  get  a  pen- 
sion. Then  why  should  these  gentlemen  in  the  fed- 
eral offloes  get  one?  Their  Income  is  much  larger 
than  that  of  many  a  citizen.* 

Conipare  this  with  the  rule  of  the  few  through 
the  party  system!  Under  that  system  the  peo- 
ple are  taxed  to  pay  hii^h  salaries  and  in  many 
cases  t<»  pension  tliose  of  the  i)arty  in  power  who 
hold  otViee,  while  most  of  the  (lisal)led  poor  are 
carted  to  the  poor  house.  Under  majority  rule 
there  is  an  abolition  of  privileged  classes.  All 
receive  .~<inal  treatment.  The  character  of  this 
equal  treatment  is  of  a  high  order. 

S.    TERUINATION  OF  MILITARISM  WHERE 
PEOPLE  RULE. 

Where  the  people  are  in  power  there  is  no  need 
for  a  standing  army.  In  other  words,  one  of  the 
results  of  the  people's  sovereignty  is  the  termina- 
tion of  militarism.  In  Switzerland,  for  example, 
the  federal  government  is  not  permitted  to  main- 
tain a  standing  army  nor  "are  the  cantons  al- 
lowed, without  special  permission,  to  keep  stand- 
ing forces  beyond  three  hundred  men  each,  out- 
side of  the  mounted  police,  and  of  this  privilege 
they  do  not  avail  themselves. "t 

Rut  every  citizen  is  liable  to  military  duty,  is 
carefully  drilled,  each  soldier  retaining  his  arms 
and  accoutrements  in  his  own  house,  and  compe- 
tition in  marksmanship  is  encouraged. 

Thus  the  ref)uhlic  can  "at  a  moment's  notice  put 
more  than  280.000  men  in  the  field,  and  if  neces- 
sary nearly  500.000  would  rise  to  its  defense." 
All  this  in  a  population  of  only  three  millions.  "No 
great  army  is  apparent  to  the  eye  in  time  of 
peace,"  says  Prof.  Vincent,  and  he  continues:  "No 
draft  upon  the  youthful  strength  of  the  nation 
withdraws  for  a  term  of  years  a  large  body  of 
workingmen  into  an  unproductive  oceupation.  yet 
by  careful  organization  and  short  periods  of  drill 
the  whole  able-bodied  male  population  has  been 
made  into  an  army.  We  are  carried  back  to  the 
old  Germanic  idea  of  the  folk  as  'the  people  in 
arms.'  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  has  all 
been  done  under  a  democratic  instead  of  an  abso- 
lute form  of  government :  how  the  army  itself  is 
yet  to  a  certain  degree  republican,  and  how  pre- 
cision of  movement  in  military  affairs  is  not  in- 
compatible with  local  independence  in  other  de- 
partments of  state." 

The  natural  defenses  of  the  country  have  been 
guarded  to  the  best  advantage.  Oreat  care  has 
been  expended  upon  the  engineering  works  of  the 
frontier,  and  there  is  rapid  communication  between 
all  parts.  Furthermore,  "the  central  government 
maintains  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
cartridges,  small  arms,  and  cannon,  and  holds  a 
monopoly  of  gun-powder,  hence  is  in  a  position  to 
assume  at  any  moment  of  danger  complete  control 
over  all  the  forces  of  war,  both  men  and  muni- 
tions." 


•  Deploige.  p.  232,  Tomn's  Ed. 


Jf.  FREEING  OF  SUBJECT  RACES  UNDER 
MAJORITY  RULE— RESTORATION  OF 
AMERICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Another  result  which  follows  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  people's  sovereignty  is  the  freeing 
of  subject  races.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  free 
people  would  refuse  to  promise  to  the  Filipinos  in- 
dependence undt-r  a  protectorate  the  inde|)endence 
to  be  atttained  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States,  a  stable  government  is  established.  Such 
a  promise  would  restore  the  great  American  Re- 
public and  do  justice  to  ten  million  Filipinos. 
At  present  the  system  of  government  in  the  United 
States  is  that  of  an  empire,  for  the  Filipinos  and 
Porto  Ricans  are  held  as  subjects.  This  is  glossed 
over  so  far  as  possible  by  ternting  them  our  In- 
sular Possessions,  and  in  a  report  by  several  of 
the  professors  in  our  universities  as  to  how  these 
subject  races  can  be  made  to  yield  the  greatest 
revenue,  they  speak  of  the  United  States  as  the 
"mother  country!"  This  shows  the  extremity  to 
which  they  are  driven  for  language. 
•  The  above  paragraph  is  a  diversion  from  our 
description  of  the  Swiss  system  of  governiiient  but 
the  need  for  treating  the  subject  is  sufl5cient  rea- 
son for  its  introduction. 

5.  ABOLITION  OF  LEGAL  PRIVILEGES 
WHERE  PEOPLE  ARE  IN  POWER- 
TERMINATION  OF  TRUST  PRICES. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  legislation  that 
results  from  the  people's  sovereignty  is  the  termi- 
nation of  legal  privileges — the  termination  of  pri- 
vate monopoly  and  trust  prices.  Self-interest 
operates  in  just  that  way.  Where  the  people  rule 
they  refuse  to  give  to  one  of  their  number  a  legal 
privilege — an  authority  to  tax  them.  The  only 
exceptions  are  state  capitals,  county  seats,  rail- 
road sites  and  other  locations.  They  are  legal 
privileges  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  for  it  is 
impracticable  to  continually  move  the  capital  or 
a  railroad  site. 

Wherever  legal  privileges  exist  that  are  not 
necessary  it  is  proof  that  the  legislative  power  is 
in  the  few  and  not  in  the  people.  Where  the  peo- 
ple are  in  power  they  root  out  the  privileges. 

In  Switzerland,  for  example,  the  result  of  the 
optional  referendum  was  national  control  of  rail- 
way rates  and  a  detailed  system  of  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  in  order  to  protect  the  public.  In 
this  way  the  private  control  was  terminated  in 
1883.  The  railways  ceased  to  be  a  private  monop- 
oly and  became  a  publicly  regulated  monopoly. 
Later  came  public  ownership. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
so-called  regulation  of  monopolies  is  merely  a 
means  for  keeping  the  people  quiet  while  the 
monopolists  charge  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear 
except  as  discriminating  rates  are  granted.  Such 
is  the  case  with  rare  exceptions.  T'-e  system  of 
government  is  two-faced,  as  is  described  in  Chap- 
ters HI.  and  TV. 

The  issuance  of  paper  money  is  another  illustra- 
tion. In  Switzerland  the  federal  constitution  pro- 
vides that  "The  confederation  cannot  declare  bank 
notes  or  other  similar  pajjer  money  to  be  le<m! 
tender,  except  in  extremity  in  time  of  war."*  But 


f  Government  in  Switzerland,  by  Vincent,  p,  223. 


*  Government  in  Switzerland,  by  Vincent,  p.  304. 
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in  the  United  States  the  private  corpor>itions 
known  as  national  banks  are  issuing  30(>.0l)0.oo0 
dollars  of  legal  tender  paper  money.  Eacii  bank 
rote  is  a  legal  tender  between  national  banks, 
which  causes  it  to  circulate  the  same  as  full  legal 
tender  money. 

Having  demonstrated  that  the  establishment  of 
the  peoi)le's  sovereignty  results  in  the  termina- 
tion of  legal  privileges,  including  trust  prices,  it 
will  be  well  to  note  that  the  excessive  charges 
which  come  from  trust  prices  are  a  Private  Tax: 
The  trust  prices  result  from  legislation  or  the  re- 
fusal to  legislate  and  the  excessive  charge  goes  into 
private  pockets  and  therefore  is  a  private  tax. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  people's  sovereignty  is 
the  termination  of  private  taxation,  as  we  have 
shown.  Another  result  is  that  taxation  for  pub- 
lie  purposes  is  re-adjusted: — 

6.  RE-ADJUSTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  TAXATION 
AFTER  PEOPLE'S  SOVEREIGNTY  IS  AT- 
TAINED. 

Where  the  few  are  in  power  they  manage  to 
evade  a  large  amount  of  taxes.  Such  is  the  case 
in  the  United  States.  The  methods  of  evasion 
are  multitudinous. 

But  all  is  different  where  the  people  are  in 
power.  The  Swiss  system  of  taxation  is  such  that 
individuals  are  taxed  in  proportion  to  their  abil- 
ity. Therefore,  Progressive  Taxation  is  an  estab- 
lished system  "and  is  gradually  gaining  wider  ac- 
ceptance." Such  is  the  statement  by  Professor 
Vincent. 

Another  student  of  the  Swiss  system  is  Profes- 
sor Jesse  Macy,  of  Iowa  College.  In  a  letter  from 
Switzerland  in  1896  he  says: 

"This  Swiss  system  of  laying  heavy  burdens  on 
the  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  is  not  only 
law;  it  is  law  thoroughly  and  rigidly  executed. 
The  laws  seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  rich 
men  themselves  with  the  definite  intention  of  doing 
the  things  named  in  the  law.  The  laws  have  been 
made  with  the  idea  of  permanence.  There  is  no 
thought  of  a  mere  temporary  expedient  to  over- 
come a  temporary  difficulty.  These  rich  men  who 
have  taken  the  lea^  in  fastening  heavy  burdens  on 
themselves  and  upon  their  children  seem  to  really 
believe  that  the  thing  which  they  have  done  is 
just  and  right.  When  I  have  tried  to  explain  to 
some  of  them  that  such  measures  in  America  were 
regarded  as  socialistic  or  communistic  in  their 
tendency  they  have  thrown  their  heads  back  and 
indulgeu  in  a  loud  l.orse-laugh.  Tiie  idea  that  the 
bankers  and  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
Switzerland  should  be  accused  of  communism 
seemed  to  them  supremely  ridiculous!  As  the 
wealthy  Sv iss  look  upon  the  men  of  their  own 
class  they  are  convinced  that  they  are  better  able 
to  pay  taxes  than  are  men  of  less  ample  fortunes. 
It  seems  to  them  perfectly  natural  and  right  that 
their  superior  ability  should  be  duly  recognized  in 
the  system  of  direct  taxation.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  Americans  believe  this;  i  at  it  would 
be  more  difficult  still  to  cause  the  Swiss  to  under- 
stand our  American  plutocracy.  The  wealthy 
Swiss,  who  thirty  years  ago  determined  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  taxation  such  as  I  have  described 
had  had  actual  experience  of  two  radically  differ- 
ent kinds  of  government.  Until  1848  they  and 
their  class  had  ruled  Switzerland  for  300  years. 
Then  there  was  a  decade  or  two  during  which  this 


class  fared  badly  at  the  elections.  The  cynic,  of 
course,  is  sure  to  say  that  they  took  ihe  Demo- 
cratic name  and  bound  heavy  burdens  upon  them- 
selves for  mere  prudential  reasons  to  avoid  a  worse 
fate,  and  ti  e  cynic  may  be  correct  as  to  the  mat- 
ter of  ancient  history;  but  thirty  years  of  this 
sort  of  acting  has  important  conse(|nences.  At  any 
rat-e  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  now  the  wealthy 
classes  1  .  Switzerland  accept  as  jiist  ami  right  the 
paying  of  a  higi^er  rate  of  taxation  than  the  less 
wealthy." 

7.  FREEDOM  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 
WHERE  PEOPLE  RULE— NOTABLE  EX- 
CEI'TIONS. 

Another  great  principle  that  results  from  the 
people's  sovereignty  is  that  self-interest  results  in 
Freedfim  of  Comrjierce  and  Industry,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. This  is  demonstrated  in  Swiizerland. 
The  federal  constitution  Article  31.  guarant'-es 
freedom  of  trade  and  industry  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  confederation  with  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions, — 

Exceptions  to  Freedom  of  Trade  and  Industry 
IN  Switzerland. 
(1)  Government  Monopoly  of  Gunpowder, 

The  federal  government  has  taken  to  itself  a 
monopoly  of  gunpowder,  except  the  low-grade 
qualities  that  are  used  in  blasting.  This  monopoly 
strengthens  the  government  as  against  neighboring 
countries. 

(2)  Government  Monopoly  of  Alcohol. 

The  manufacture  and  s{*le  of  alcohol  is  also  a 
government  monopoly.  The  object  is  the  supf>res- 
sion  of  private  profit  in  order  to  diminish  the  use 
of  the  stuff  and  to  prevent  injurious  adulteration. 

The  manufacture  is  controlled  by  the  fe<leral 
government  and  the  retail  .sales  are  controlled  by 
the  cantons  (states).  In  this  way  each  locality 
or  state  can  have  prohibition  if  it  chooses,  and 
under  the  direct  initiative  the  question  can  be  put 
to  a  vote  as  often  as  five  per  cent,  of  the  people 
may  demand  it. 

Ten  per  cent,  of  the  profits  from  the  tcholeanle 
side  of  the  business  is  expended  in  combating 
drunkenness  and  its  effects. 

In  the  ten  years,  1885-95,  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  lifpiors  decreased  about  30  per  cent. 
"But,"  continues  Prof.  Vincent,  "i1  would  not  be 
safe  to  say  that  the  country  had  become  temper- 
ate u)  this  extent,  for  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  part  of  the  reduced  alcohol  intended 
for  the  arts  is  either  purified  again  and  used  for 
drinking  or  consumed  outright  in  its  mixed  state." 

In  Basel,  at  least,  the  city  by  ordinance  ad»»pted 
in  1888  "has  assumed  the  monofioly  of  retail  dis- 
tribtjtion.  This  covers  the  high  gra«les  of  alco- 
holic beverages,  but  not  alcoh<d  for  use  in  the 
arts,  nor  the  weaker  spirituotis  and  ntalt  liquors, 
the  saie  of  the  latter  being  regulated  by  a  system 
of  licenses."* 

In  the  European  countries  the  Prohibition  senti- 
ment has  not  gained  much  headway  as  yet.  but  in 
the  United  States  the  establishment  of  the  people's 
sovereignty  in  national  and  state  affairs  will  mean 
a  wonderful  impetus  for  Prohibition  and  all  forms 


•  Vincent,  p.  118. 
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of  experimentation.  Whatever  methods  will  best 
minimize  tlie  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  beverages  will 
be  aseertaineil  ami  applied.  Progress,  therefore, 
will  be  exceptionally  rapid. 

(3)  Government  Monopoly  of  Salt. 

In  Switzerland  there  is  also  a  government  mo- 
nopoly of  the  sale  of  salt.  This  evidently  com- 
menced before  the  people  attained  their  sover- 
eignty, and  is  continued  without  as  yet  being 
brought  to  the  ultimate  basis,  namely,  that  of 
supplying  salt  without  taxing  the  purchasers.  It 
is  controlled  by  cantons,  some  reaping  a  profit  or 
tax  from  the  people  and  others  supplying  it  at 
cost.  The  production  of  the  salt  is  in  private  cor- 
pv  rations  while  the  price  f  foreign  salt  is  con- 
trolled by  a  salt  trust. 

(  /)   Principles  Whercii/  Import  Duties  Are  Levied 
TT/iere  People  Rule. 

A  fourth  exception  to  freedom  of  trade  and  man- 
ufactures is  import  duties,  and  here  the  federal 
constitution  lays  down  the  principles  whereby 
the  tax  shall  be  levied,  namely, 

Art.  29.  The  collection  of  the  federal  customs  shall 
be  regulated  according  to  the  following  principles  : 

1.  Duties  on  imports : 

(a)  Materials  necessary  for  the  manufactures 

and  agriculture  of  the  country  shall  be 
taxed  as  low  as  possible. 

(b)  It  shall  bo  the  same  with  the'  necessities 

of  life. 

(c)  Luxuries  shall  be  subjected  to  the  high- 

est duties. 

Unless  there  are  imperative  reasons  to  the  contrary 
these  principles  shall  be  observed  also  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  powers. 

2.  The  duties  on  exports  shall  also  be  as  low  as 

possible. 

3.  The  customs  legislation  shall  include  suitable 

provisions  for  the  continuance  of  commercial 
and  market  intercourse  across  the  frontier. 
The  above  provisions  do  not  prevent  the  confedera- 
tion  from  making  temporary  exceptional  provisions, 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.* 

Last  year,  1903,  a  tariff  bill  enacted  by  the  fed- 
eral assembly  was  ordered  to  a  referendum  vote, 
the  petition  for  the  submission  of  the  measure 
containing  the  names  of  about  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  the  voters.  "The  opponents  of  the  measure," 
wTites  Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy  in  the  National  New 
Era  of  January  1st,  1904, 

urged  that  it  would  protect  a  few  industries,  some 
agricultural  associations  and  prohibit  the  import  of 
some  necessities  that  are  not  made  in  Switzerland,  but 
the  people  voted  to  accept  it.  The  vote  is  very  mixed 
up,  as  we  find  such  purely  agricultural  cantons  as  Ob- 
wald,  Nidwald,  the  Grisom  casting  heavy  votes  for  it, 
and  also  such  city  Cantons  as  Lucerne  and  Zurich 
voting  for  it. 

(5)    Factory  Regulations  Where  People  Are  in 
Power. 

Since  the  dethronement  of  the  ruling  few  in 
Switzerland  the  factory  regulations  have  been 
vastly  improved,  as  the  following  examples  dem- 
onstrate : 


Child  Labor  Effectually  Terminated. 

The  employment  in  factories  of  children  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  is  prohibited.  In  the  em- 
ployment of  those  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  "the  time  reserved  for  educational 
and  religious  instruction  may  not  be  sacrificed 
to  work  in  the  factory."  The  form  of  expression 
here  used  shows  that  the  aim  is  to  effectually  shut 
out  all  child  labor.  "Indeed,"  says  Mr.  Dawson, 
in  his  volume  on  "Social  Switzerland,"  "Switz- 
erland continues  to  occupy  a  unique  position.  The 
federal  delegate  to  the  Berlin  Labor  Congress 
of  1890  strenuously  endeavored  to  bring  the  rest 
of  the  states  there  represented  up  to  the  same 
year  of  fourteen,  but  in  vain,  and  twelve  years 
was  declared  by  the  Congress  to  be  a  fitting  age 
at  which  to  introduce  a  child  to  factory  life, 
though  even  ten  years  in  the  case  of  Soutliern 
countries," 

Of  factory  inspection,  in  order  to  compel  the 
observation  of  the  aforesaid  regulations,  Mr. 
Dawson  says : 

"A  careful  lookout  is  kept  by  the  inspectors 
and  their  assistants,  and  the  offenders  are  strictly 
dealt  mth," 

Additional  regulations  concerning  child  labor 
are  as  follows: 

No  juvenile  under  the  age  of  eighteen  may 
be  employed  at  night  or  on  Sunday,  though  in 
case  of  industries  requiring  unintermittent  work 
boys  of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  may  be  so  em- 
ployed if  it  appears  to  be  indispensable  both  to  the 
w^ork  and  to  the  technical  training  of  the  boys 
themselves;  and  here  the  federal  cabinet  lay  down 
special  regulations  as  to  the  number  of  hours  and 
the  health  of  young  workers. 

The  penalty  of  each  and  every  infringement  of 
the  Federal  Factory  Act  is  a  fine  of  from  five  to 
five  hundred  francs  ($1  to  $100),  and,  in  case  of 
repeated  offenses,  to  imprisonment  up  to  three 
months. 

Women  Are  Protected. 

The  women  who  work  in  factories  are  protected 
by  suitable  regulations.  Sunday  and  night  work 
are  forbidden  to  women  under  all  circumstances. 
When  they  have  household  duties  to  perform  they 
may  leave  work  an  hour  before  noon,  unless  the 
midday  pause  be  an  hour  and  a  half.  Concerning 
women  who  are  about  to  become  mothers,  the  rule 
laid  down  is  that  both  before  and  after  childbirth, 
a  "close  time"  extending  in  all  to  at  least  eight 
weeks,  shall  be  observed.  The  rule  prescribes  that 
they  are  not  to  be  readmitted  to  the  factory  with- 
out proof  that  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  confine- 
ment has  passed.  The  federal  caJbinet  is  empow- 
ered to  prohibit  altogether  the  employment  of 
pregnant  women  in  certain  branches  of  industry. 

These  regulations  are  not  rigidly  enforced,  and 
the  rule  as  to  the  period  of  confinement  is  vir- 
tually a  dead  letter.  "Women  so  circumstanced," 
we  are  told,  "generally  insist  on  earning  money 
as  long  as  possible,  and  only  when  a  slight  pay- 
ment is  made  to  them  during  absence  are  they 
willing  to  stay  away,"* 

This  statement  indicates  a  needed  provision  in 
each  factory  act. 


•  Vincent,  p,  298. 


*  Social  Switzerland,  by  Dawson,  p.  9. 
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8    AID  TO  UNEMPLOYED  UNDER  GUARDED 
REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT, 

Where  employment  cannot  be  found  the  loss 
should  not  fall  entirely  upon  those  who  are  out 
of  work,  for  they  are  no  more  responsible  for  the 
industrial  depression  than  are  tlieir  fellow-citi- 
zens. Therefore,  under  majority  rule  the  object 
is  to  divide  the  loss.  Consequently  in  Switzer- 
land the  unemployed  who  really  are  looking  after 
work  are  not  only  kept  from  starving,  but  are 
housed,  fed  and  clothed  in  a  befitting  manner.  The 
system  is  known  as  the  Workmen's  Relief  Sta- 
tions. 

They  are  conducted  by  the  local  administration, 
aided  by  philanthropy.  Out-of-work  travelers  are 
furnished  a  lodging,  meals,  and  accommodations 
free  of  cost,  and  also  are  supplied  with  shoes  and 
other  clothing.  The  quarters  are  pleasant,  the 
company  respectable,  and  the  atmosphere,  both 
physical  and  moral,  is  healthy.  The  system  is  so 
organized  as  to  discourage  tramping.  The  idle 
vagabond  cannot  get  the  Relief  Station's  traveling 
passport,  and  therefore  is  inferentially  proclaimed 
to  be  a  pest  whose  proper  place  is  the  workhouse. 
Therefore  he  makes  himself  as  scarce  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  most  of  tlie  relief  stations  efforts  are  made 
to  find  work  for  si  ch  as  have  no  definite  prospects 
before  them. 

This  system  of  relief  stations  originated  in  Ger- 
many. It  has  spread  throughout  that  country 
and  Switzerland.  This  is  a  demonstration  of.  its 
useful  character.  Of  tho  comparative  character 
of  the  system  in  the  two  countries,  Mr.  Daw- 
son says:  "Thou^ii  the  relief  stations  of  Germany 
are  admirable,  those  in  some  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland  are  understood  to  take  the  palm  in 
order  of  efficiency  and  success.  Eleven  of  the  Ger- 
man-speaking cantons  of  Switzerland  are  now 
.united  in  an  'Intercantonal  Union  for  Relief-In- 
Kind.'  "t 

As  to  tlie  value  of  the  system,  Mr.  Dawson  says : 
"The  Relief  Station  system  is  an  incalculable 
boon  to  the  working  classes,  and  by  them  is 
heartily  appreciated.  At  present  a  determined  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  supersede  private  enter- 
prise, where  it  still  exists,  by  public  organization 
and  administration,  and  this  is  the  inevitable  goal 
of  the  system  in  both  countries."** 

Another  assistance  to  wage  earners  is  Munici- 
pal Labor  Bureaus.  The  object  is  to  bring  to- 
gether those  who  want  work  and  those  who  desire 
help.  In  Berne,  Basle,  and  St.  Gall  a  small  fee 
is  charged  to  the  employee  and  employer.  In 
Geneva  the  entire  cost  is  a  communal  charge.  The 
duties  of  secretary  extend  to  advice  to  parents  as 
to  the  best  trades  in  which  to  apprentice  their 
sons,  etc. 

There  is  also  Out-of-  Work  Insurance.  In  some 
eases  it  is  of  a  voluntary  character,  as  in  England, 
but  in  St.  Gall  and  Basle  an  experiment  has  been 
made  with  compulsory  out-of-work  insurance.  An- 
other experiment  is  Labor  Colonies.  In  short, 
Switzerland,  since  the  attainment  of  majority  rule, 
has  become  a  laboratory  of  political  experiments. 
Intelligence  is  applied,  and  only  those  things  are 
continued  that  are  demonstrated  to  be  in  line  with 


"f  Social  Switzerland,  by  Dawson,  p.  133. 
*•  Same  citation,  p.  137. 


the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  and  an  intelligent  al- 
truism. An  illustration  of  the  discriminating 
character  of  the  legislative  undertaking  is  the 
care  of  those  who  become  a  public  charge: 

9.  CARE  OF  DEPENDENTS  UNDER  GUARDED 
REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT. 

In  Switzerland  the  dependents  who  are  able  to 
work  are  placed  in  an  institution  where  they  are 
compelled  to  work.  The  depraved  and  the  lazy 
good-for  nothings  are  placed  by  themselves. 

Depraved  or  Lazy. 

"The  diet  of  the  inmates,"  we  are  told,  "while 
betraying  no  leaning  toward  luxury,  is  ample  and 
wholesome,  and  sufficiently  regardful  of  individ- 
ual peculiarities  of  health  and  constitution.  The 
mental  and  recreative  faculties  of  the  inmates  are 
not  neglected.  The  appearance  of  the  inmates, 
without  exception,"  continues  our  informant,  "was 
that  of  health  and  contentment."! 

The  director  of  one  establishment  states  that 
"the  people  come  here  as  a  rule  miserable  and  un- 
healthy, low  and  wretched,  worn  out  by  careless 
living  and  bad  sustenance;  but  they  soon  become 
new  creatures.] I 

Homes  for  Aged  Poor. 

The  care  of  old  people  and  children,  however, 
is  on  an  entirely  different  plane.  At  Berne  there 
is  an  Old  People's  Home  that  is  supported  by  the 
municipality.  It  originated  in  a  private  founda- 
tion. When  visited  by  Mr.  Davidson  of  England 
in  1895  it  contained  nearly  a  hundred  old  men  and 
women  of  over  60  years  of  age.  He  describes  them 
in  the  following  words: 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  struggle  of  life  which 
these  pensioners  have  had  to  fight  in  the  years  that 
are  behind  them,  they  have  now  reached  a  haven  of 
rest,  and  what  is  more,  they  know  it  and  show  it. 
There  is  not  a  sad  face  in  the  entire  building.  The 
brilliant  sunshine  which  on  the  morning  of  my  visit 
filled  rooms  and  corridors,  and  made  them  look  won- 
drously  gay  and  cheerful,  seemed  to  typify  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  place.  •  •  •  It  was  deeply  in- 
teresting to  notice  the  gladness  with  which  Herr  Burkl, 
the  poor-law  secretary  was  received.  Wherever  he  ap- 
peared he  found  himself  immediately  waylaid,  stormed, 
and  captured  by  grateful  inmates.  Old  women  would 
put  down  their  sewing  and  knitting,  old  men  would 
forget  their  pipes  and  newspapers,  and  even  decrepit 
octogenarians  would  hobble  forward  from  their  chairs 
and  quiet  corners,  all  anxious  to  shake  his  hand  and 
exchange  a  friendly  word,  while  such  as  were  unable 
from  infirmity  to  leave  their  bedrooms  bestowed  their 
greetings  vicariously.  The  spontaneous  evidence  of 
the  esteem  and  attachment  entertained  by  the  munici- 
pal poor  for  the  representative  of  the  municipal  poor 
law  spoke  volumes  for  the  uumane  and  sympathetic 
manner  in  which  that  law  is  administered  in  the  city 
of  Berne.  And  when  one  thinks  of  it,  why  should  it 
be  otherwise? 

Work  is  quite  voluntary  in  the  Old  People's  Refuge. 
But  though  no  one  is  compelled  to  do  anything  at  all, 
every  one  is  glad  enough  to  have  employment  of  some 
kind.  •  •  •  For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  work 
there  are  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  games. 


t  Social  Switzerland,  by  Dawson,  p.  228. 
II  Same  citation,  p.  228. 
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with  tobacco  for  the  men,  and  for  the  women  those 
tea-pots  for  two  which  stimulate  gossip  in  the  known 
way.* 

Dkpendent  Children. 

I  nil  luit  i\  few  Clintons  the  Inwa  are  such 
tluit  no  (le|teiMl»'nt  child  is  phu-cd  for  evet)  a 
nnmieiit  in  a  pnoriioiise.  They  are  |niiu-i|>ally 
tiin-.l  for  l>y  mean."*  oi  the  boaKlin^z-oiit  system. 
In  Zurich,  for  example,  so  ini|)licilly  d»i  the  |>oor 
law  iiiiihorities  trust  the  family  idea  that  where 
l.iere  seems  a  certainty  thai  the  child  of  destitute 
parents  will  he  properly  looked  after  by  those  par- 
ents, in  the  event  ol  lielp  hein;;  jxiven,  tliey  allow 
tht'oi  to  remain  in  their  natural  custody,  even 
thouy;h  the  cost  to  the  tovm  should  he  greater  than 
with  hoarding  otit.  Where,  however,  the  home 
inlluence  and  surroundinj^s  are  mornlly  unvvlnde- 
some,  they  are  taken  from  their  parents  or  jjuar- 
<li)ins  luid  placed  with  foster  parents  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  otily  when  the  children  lahor  iincler 
serious  physical  or  menUil  defects  that  they  are 
handed  over  to  special  institutions.  They  are 
periodically  inspe<-ted  hy  a  puhlic  official,  aa  well 
as  hy  |)rivate  in«lividuals  who  do  volunteer  work. 

The  education  of  dependent  chihlren  is  carefully 
looked  after  in  Ziirich.  On  this  point,  Mr.  D;iw- 
son  (j notes  from  the  poor-law  report  of  Zurich  for 
18110  aini  says: 

Such  enlightened  words  are  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
nlRgardly  policy  pursued  often  enough  by  English 
Boards  of  Guardians,  particularly  in  rural  districts,  in 
the  matter  of  pauper  education. f 

Till  IHH.5  the  dependent  children  of  St.  Gall 
were  reared  in  the  workhouse  of  the  canton.  In 
tlnit  year  le^dslation  was  secured  providing  that 
henceforth  no  »nore  children  should  he  admitted. 
The  writer  cannot  report  legislation  for  subse- 
<jtlent  years. 

Children's  Holiday  Colonies  are  quite  numerous 
in  Switzerland.  Most  of  the  municipalities  sub- 
scribe a  portion  of  the  requisite  funds.** 

Yet  in  some  places  the  entire  cost  is  borne  by 
public  taxation.  Mr.  Davidson,  in  mentioning  the 
children's  holiday  colonies  in  connection  with 
the  Rcho(ds  of  several  of  the  smaller  towns,  says: 

One  would  think  that  some  of  these  towns,  both  be- 
cause of  their  delectable  situation  and  their  compara- 
tive smallnesR,  were  of  themselves  fit  resorts  for  those 
in  quest  of  health.  That  the  philanthropic  of  th^lr 
citizens  think  differently,  when  youth  is  concerned, 
must  undeniably  be  attributed  to  a  rare  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  the  young,  and  an  altogether  praise- 
worthy anxiety  that  even  the  poorest  scholar  shall  at 
least  be  able  to  enter  upon  the  battle  of  life  equipped 
with  a  sound  body  as  well  as  a  sound  education. || 

JO.  PUHLIC   OWXERSIUP  AND  OPERATION 

OF  rrBLir  (jtiijties  vsdph  (iuard- 
Ei)  {i  Era  PS  i:\TA  tive  oovernmest. 

Prof.  .lesse  Macy.  of  Iowa  College,  in  his  letter 
from  Switzerland  in  IXOfi  says:  "I  have  been  sur- 
prised Mt  the  <*ool  and  ma tter-of-fa<'t  way  in  which 
the  Swiss,   thiough   theii    governmental  agencies, 

•  Social  Switzerland,  by  Dawson,  pp.  201,  2,  3. 
t  Same  citation,   p.  21.3. 

Same  citation,    pp.  2.36-7. 

II  Same  citation,  p.  239. 


assume  control  of  industrial  operations  which 
Americans  regard  aa  belonging  to  private  enter- 
prise. The  Swiss  were  among  the  first  to  adopt 
the  government  telegraph.  This  suited  them  so 
well  that  when  the  telephone  had  fully  demon- 
strated its  usefnine.ss,  without  any  special  <lebate 
or  fuss  abatM  the  matter,  they  made  the  telephone 
an  integral  part  of  the  postal-telegraphic  system. 
For  alioul  $M  one  has  the  use  of  a  telephone  for  a 
year,  with  <-<innections  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
country,  'i  hey  have  a  parcels  post  which  corre- 
sponds to  our  ex|)ress  business.  It  cost  me  5  cents 
to  send  by  mail  my  manuscript  on  the  English 
Government  from  one  end  of  Switzerland  to 
the  other.  For  a  like  service  in  the  United 
States  mail  1  think  1  have  paid  75  cents.  It  is 
only  recently  that  measures  have  been  adopted 
looking  to  the  government  ownership  of  all  the 
railways  of  Switzerland,  and  1  have  been  com- 
[)letely  dumbfoutided  at  the  apparent  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  subject.  There  is  no  debate,  no 
newspaper  discussion.  You  introduce  the  subject 
to  an  intelligent,  patriotic  citizen  who  ought  to 
be  profoundly  stirred  by  such  a  revolutionary 
measure;  and  he  would  show  that  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  a  few  years  the  govern- 
ment would  own  the  railways,  while  yet  there 
seemed  to  him  nothing  in  tlte  event  worthy  of 
special  remark.  The  government  has  recently 
taken  charge  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
matches.  I  think  the  government  monopoly  of  the 
sale  of  alcohfdic  drinks  has  excited  more  debate. 
Hut  the  f)oint  of  interest  has  been  the  sui)[)res- 
si(m  of  drunkenness  rather  than  the  industrial  ef- 
fects. There  is  now  a  measure  before  the  national 
legislature  for  establishing  a  national  bank,  and 
this  is  causing  some  newspaper  discussion.  All 
the.se  are  enterprises  of  the  national  government. 

"In  the  cantons  and  in  the  cities  there  are 
movetnents  of  a  similar  character.  Various  can- 
tons an<l  c{)mmunes  have  in  recent  years  assumed 
the  burden  of  burying  the  dead.  They  give  to  all, 
rich  and  poor,  the  same  sort  of  a  burial,  which  is 
simple  and  expensive.  They  permit  ineqtialities 
in  life,  btit  are  equal  in  death.  The  government 
burial  is  not  usually  made  compulsory,  but  our 
Consul  (General  reports  that  where  it  has  been 
adopted  it  becomes  practically  universal.    *    *  * 

"A  few  days  before  I  left  (>eneva  the  city  govern- 
ment voted  to  build  at  once  twelve  tenements  to 
be  owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  an 
enterprise  which  admitted  of  infinite  expansion. 
Net  it  excited  no  more  comment  than  would  the 
annotincement  of  a  vote  to  build  a  schoolhouae. 
If  the  people  did  not  like  it  they  could  have  de- 
manded the  referendum  and  have  stopped  it. 
\  et.  so  far  as  1  know,  no  one  thought  of  such  a 
thing. 

"From  one  end  of  Switzerland  to  the  other 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  son  of  Jay  Gould 
who  is  ready  to  stand  tip  and  announce  in  an  orac- 
ular manner  that  he  believes  the  interference  of 
the  government  in  their  industrial  undertaking 
tends  to  f)ronmte  socialism.  There  ift  probuhly  no 
part  of  Euro/te  WUKME  THE  SOCIALISTS  ARE  HAMNO 
so    II A  KM)    A    TIME    AS    IN    SwiTZEKl.ANI).      ♦      •  • 

The  Swiss  know  that  if  they  wanted  to  adopt  a 
conmiunistic  form  of  governmet'.t  they  couhl  do 
so  Ht  any  ttiomenl.  There  are.  however,  c«  nvinced 
SocialistvM  in  Switzerland,  and  while  their  doc- 
trines are  neither  feared  nor  approved,  yet  the 
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socialists  themselves  are  treated  with  the  respect 
due  to  ordinary  patriotic  citizens.  They  are 
elerted  to  ollice  and  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
go\  erntiient. 

7'o  uooid  extinction  some  of  the  Sidss  socinlisis 
hni-e  firofiost-U  radical  changes  in  the  socialistio 
doctrine  and  the  methods  of  action."* 

This  tendency  of  the  [)eople  to  approve  govern- 
ment ownership  of  monopolies  and  such  otiier 
fuiu-tions  as  experience  demonstrates  to  be  prac- 
ticHldf,  lias  been  foreseen  l)y  conservative  econo- 
mists like  President  Hadley  of  Yale  University:  — 

A  Conservative  American's  View  of  P'^lic 
OwNEusiiip  AND  Operation  of  Monopolies. 

In  an  nrticle  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  November 
1809,  President  Hadley  speaks  of  the  privately 
owned  in-tlu>trial  monopolies  in  this  country  as 
being  ultimately  limited  in  their  dividends  to 
*'lf^s  than  four  per  cent."  and  in  another  place 
in  the  article  he  asks: 

Will  such  monopolies  be  long  allowed  to  remain 
In  the  hands  of  private  corporations  at  all?  Is  It  not 
rather  true  that  this  consolidation  is  a  step  In  the 
direction  of  state  ownership  of  industrial  enterprise? 
Is  not  a  grave  crisis  at  hand  in  which  there  will  be  a 
decisive  struggle  between  the  forces  of  individualism 
and  socialism,  of  property  and  of  numbers? 

He  answers  this  by  saying: 

It  is  quite  within  the  limits  of  posnihility  that  many 
of  these  enterprises  will  pass  Into  government  owner- 
ship in  the  immediate  future;  bdt  it  is  highly  im- 
probable THAT  THIS  TENDENCY  TOWARD  CONSOLIDA- 
TION IS  INCREASING  THE  DANGERS  OF  A  CONFLICT  BE- 
TWEEN INDIVIDUALISTS  AND  SOCIALISTS.  Its  net  effect 
Is  to  diminish  these  daufjers  by  making  the  qfkstion 
OF  STAT-  OWNERSHIP  REl.ATIVELY  UNIMPORTANT 
TO  THE  PUBLIC  AS  A  WHOLE.  This  may  seem  lllte 
a  surprising  statement,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
facts  to  Justify  it  There  has  been  of  late  years,  in 
connection  with  these  movements  toward  consolidation, 

AN    APPKOXIMATTON     IN    CHARACTER     BETWEEN  PKIVATB 

AND  pt'BMC  BUSINESS.  Formerly  the  two  were  sharply 
distinguished  ;  to-day  their  methods  are  much  closer 
to  one  another.  Private  business  can  do  little  more 
than  pay  interest  on  the  capital  involved,  because  of 
the  increased  intensity  of  nu)dern  competition.  Public 
business  can  do  no  less  than  pay  interest  n  the  cap- 
ital Involved,  because  of  the  Increased  vigilance  of  the 
taxpayers;  for  the  taxpayers  will  not  tolerate  a  deficit 
which  increases  their  burdens.  But  obviously  the 
position  of  a  consumer  toward  a  private  business 
which  pays  less  than  four  per  cent,  is  not  likely  to 
be  very  different  from  his  position  toward  a  public 
business  which  pays  more  than  three.  The  distinction 
from  the  financial  standpoint  is  thus  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum; nor  is  it  much  greater,  if  we  Imirk  at  the  mat- 
■  ter  from  the  operating  standpoint.  The  officers  of  a 
large  private  corporation  have  alnutst  ceased  to  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  stock  holders;  and  to  a 
nearly  equal  degree  our  public  administrative  officials 
who  actually  do  the  worl<  have  ceased  to  come  In  con- 
tact with  the  voters.  The  private  officer  no  longer 
SPeks  simply  to  please  the  individual  group  of  invest- 
ors :  the  public  offlcial  no  longer  strives  simply  to 
please  the  Individual  group  of  politicians.  The  man 
who  does  so  is  in  either  case  charged,  and  rightly 


•  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for  1896  published 
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charged,  with  misunderstanding  the  duties  of  his 
office.  The  more  completely  the  principles  of  civil 
service  reform  are  carried  out,  the  closer  does  the 
similarity  become.  The  responsibility  of  public  and 
private  officials  alike  leads  them  to  the  exercise  of 
technical  skill  and  sound  general  principles  of  busi- 
ness policy,  rather  than  to  the  help  of  individual  pri- 
vate Interests.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  char- 
acter of  good  public  business  and  good  private  busi- 
ness becomes  so  nearly  alikk  that  it  makes  com- 
paratively    LITTLE     DIFFERENCE     TO     MOST     OF  US 

whether  an  enterprise  is  conducted  by  our  voters 
OR  Bv  oiTR  FINANCIERS.  The  One  question  to  ask  is. 
Which  met  od  produces  In  any  case  the  fewer  spe- 
cific aouses?  We  may  look  with  confidence  to  the 
time  when  the  question  of  state  ownership  of  indus- 
trial enterprises  will  cease  to  be  a  broad  popular  issue, 
a  d  become  a  business  question;  which  economic  con- 
siderations may  perhaps  lead  society  to  decide  In 
favor  of  public  control  at  on  point  and  private  con- 
trol at  some  clo.sely  related  point  will  depend  upon 
circumstances.  •  •  •  xbe  question  of  state  own- 
ership of  industrial  enterprises,  instead  of  becom- 
ing an  acute  national  issue,  as  so  many  now  expect, 
will  tend  rather  to  become  relatively  unimportant,  and 
may  not  improbably  be  removed  altogether  from  the 
field  of  party  politics. 

Such  are  the  views  of  President  Hadley  of  Yale 
University,  who  is  noted  for  his  conservatism. 

11.  DISTRTBUTJON  OF  WEALTH  UNDER  EN- 
LICHTENED  MAJORITY  ROLE. 

Reviewing  the  forgoing  section  the  following 
facts  appear: 

1.  The  people's  rule  results  in  the  termination 
of  f»rivate  monopoly  charges.  In  other  words,  the 
exeessive  charges  are  tenninated — taxation  for  pri- 
vate purposes  is  stopped.  Stated  in  another  way, 
the  monopolists  are  stripped  of  legsil  privileges. 
In  this  way  the  monopolists  in  foreign  lands  are 
kept  from  "bleeding"  the  country,  as  also  are  the 
home-brand. 

2.  The  monopolists  no  longer  distribute  wealth 
for  pditical  f)urposes. 

3.  The  wealth  which  the  monopolists  stacked 
up  before  the  peofde's  rule  began  in  Switzerland 
is  taxed  in  various  ways.  For  exanJi)le.  a  pro- 
gressive inheritanoe  tax  law  is  levied,  which  tends 
to  prevent  the  transmis.sion  of  large  fortunes  to 
children.  A  progressive  income  tax  restores  to  the 
peo[)le  themselves  a  portion  of  the  plunder  which 
the  monopolists  serured  through  private  taxation. 

4.  The  Swiss  system  of  taxation  also  prescribes 
that  each  individual  shall  contribute  to  the  social 
welfare  in  projiortinrt  to  his  ability.  In  all  coun- 
tries this  is  rec'ognized  as  morally  right,  and  it  ap- 
plies to  the  services  of  the  citizen  in  all  rela- 
tions to  society:  (a)  In  case  of  war,  society  may 
draft  him  and  send  him  to  the  front,  where  he  runs 
the  risk  of  being  shot  and  killed;  (b)  in  times 
of  peace  it  is  his  duty  to  serve  the  public  in  such 
capacity  as  he  is  best  fitted,  in  some  cases,  to 
quit  a  private  position  for  p\iblic  office,  even 
though  the  financial  return  is  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  what  the  income  would  be  in  private  life, 
and  in  which  position  there  is  no  cartooning  in  the 
public  press — all  this  in  place  of  a  life  of  leisure 
and  culture;  (c)  those  engaged  in  acquiring 
wealth  should  be  taxed  thereon  in  proportion  to 
their  ability. 

These  principles  ^are  fairly  well  applied  in  all 
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the  relations  of  life  in  Swit7;erland.  The  heads 
of  the  several  departments  in  federal  affairs  "are 
obliged  to  liv:  like  modest  citizens,  with  no  dis- 
tinctions of  residence,  guards  or  equipage.  But 
the  honor  attached  to  the  ollice  and  the  reasonable 
security  of  tenure  have  been  sullicient  to  draw  out 
an  eminently  respectable  class  of  men  who  have 
served  tlieir  country  well."* 

Every  male  citizen  is  trained  in  arms  from  the 
time  he  is  ten  years  of  age,  yet  there  is  no  stand- 
ing army.  Those  who  from  physical  defect  or 
for  other  reason  are  exempted  from  military  duty, 
pay  a  heavy  tax,  the  maximum  of  which  is  $600 
per  year,  with  a  right  in  the  government  to  dou- 
ble the  sum  while  war  lasts. 

In  the  nuitter  of  progressive  taxation  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  "it  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
people  wherever  adopted,  and  is  gradually  gain- 
ing wider  acceptance."  In  this  way  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  purse  is  in  proportion  to  ability 
and  opportunity. 

The  whole  question  of  public  duty  under  ma- 
jority rule  was  summed  up  in  1748  by  Montes- 
quieu in  The  Spirit  of  Laws  in  these  words: 

•  Government  in  Switzerland,  by  Vincent,  p.  219. 


The  love  of  equality  in  a  democracy  limits  ambition 
to  the  sole  desire,  to  the  sole  happiness,  of  doing  greater 
service  to  our  country  than  the  rest  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens. They  cannot  all  render  her  equal  services,  but 
they  all  ought  to  serve  her  with  equal  alacrity.  At 
our  coming  into  the  world,  we  contract  an  immense 
debt  to  our  country,  which  we  can  never  discharge. 

The  cause  of  abundant  funds  for  public  pur- 
poses under  majority  rule  is  thus  described  in 
The  Spirit  of  Laws: 

The  love  of  frugality  limits  the  desire  of  having  to 
the  study  of  procuring  necessaries  to  our  family, 
and  superfluities  to  our  country.  Riches  give  a  power 
which  a  citizen  cannot  use  for  himself,  for  then  he 
would  be  no  longer  equal.  They  likewise  procure 
pleasures  which  they  ought  not  to  enjoy,  because  these 
also  would  be  repugnant  to  equality. 

Thus  well-regulated  democracies,  by  establishing  do- 
mestic frugality,  made  way  at  the  same  time  for  pu1>Uc 
expenses,  as  was  the  case  at  Rome  and  Athens,  when 
magnificence  and  profusion  arose  from  the  very  fund 
of  frugality.  And  as  religion  commands  us  to  have 
pure  and  unspotted  hands  when  we  make  ur  offerings 
to  the  gods,  the  laws  should  require  a  frugality  of  life 
to  enable  us  to  be  liberal  to  our  country. 


SUMIVIAHY  AND  CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  LEGISLATION 
UNDER  PEOPLE'S  SOVEREIGNTY  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


In  Prof.  Lowell's  book^  Governments  and 
Parties  in  Continental  Europe,  the  summary  as  to 
the  results  that  have  flowed  from  the  people's  sov- 
ereignty in  Switzerland  is  as  follows: 

The  Swiss  Confederation  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
successful  democracy  in  the  world.  [It  is  the  only 
democracy  in  the  world,  for  in  no  other  country  is 
there  a  people's  veto  and  direct  Initiative.]  Unlike 
almost  every  other  state  in  Europe,  it  has  no  irrecon- 
cllables, — the  only  persons  in  its  territory  who  could, 
in  any  sense,  be  classed  under  that  name  being  a 
mere  handful  of  anarchists,  and  these,  as  in  our  own 
land,  are  foreigners.  The  people  are  contented.  The 
government  is  patriotic,  far-sighted,  eflQcient  and 
economical,  steady  in  its  policy,  not  changing  its 
course  with  party  fluctuations.  Corruption  in  public 
life  is  almost  unknown,  and  appointments  to  oflace  are 
not  made  for  political  purposes  by  the  federal  authori- 
ties, or  by  those  of  most  of  the  cantons.  Oflacials 
are  selected  on  their  merits,  and  retained  as  long  as 
they  can  do  the  work  ;  And  yet  the  evils  of  a  bureauc- 
racy scarcely  exist. 


Turning  and  reviewing  the  presentation  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  it  is  clear  that  the  people's 
sovereignty  in  Switzerland  is  Conservatively  Pro- 
gressive. The  people  do  not  change  a  law  until 
they  are  practically  certain  that  the  departure 
from  the  existing  order  of  things  will  be  no  ex- 
periment. This  is  an  element  of  strength.  It  pre- 
vents erroneous  steps. 

Reviewing  the  Swiss  system  as  a  whole — that  is, 
"something  absolutely  new  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  as  Prof.  Macy  says,  it  is  seen  that  it  is 
a  system  whereby  the  highest  character  of  public 
service  is  secured,  while  the  facts  and  principles 
as  to  social  development  are  carefully  worked  out 
and  applied  by  experts,  thus  insuring  a  progres- 
sive development,  the  height  of  which  will  be 
limited  only  by  the  development  of  science.  What 
these  developments  will  be  cannot  be  foretold  nor 
even  imagined,  for  the  unfoldment  of  science  and 
of  human  faculties  will  make  possible  that  of 
which  we  of  to-day  have  never  dreamed. 


BOOK  III. 

PROBABLi:  rUTURlL  Of  CIVILIZATION  IN  UNITED  STATES. 


Chapter  XXI. 


FOEECAST  BY  WOETHY  MASTEE  HILL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  GEANGE, 
PEESIDENT  GOMPEES  AND  BY  WEITEE— SOCIALIST  PAETY 
THEOEIES  CONTEASTED. 


Turning  to  the  United  States  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  steady  development  of  the  referendum 
in  this  country  during  the  past  huiidred  and 
thirty  years,  and  the  immutable  laws  of  social 
evolution,  it  is  clear  that  the  people  are  to  become 
the  sovereign  power.  Evolution  is  toward  the 
people's  sovereignty,  therefore  it  is  assured. 

The  change  from  the  rule  of  the  few  to  democ- 
racy and  republicanism  will  be  in  America,  as  in 
Switzerland,  the  greatest  change  that  the  world 
has  ever  experienced,  for  ever  since  the  loss  of  ma- 
jority rule  in  the  early  Teutonic  states  some  1100 
years  ago  there  has  existed  the  rule  of  the  few, 
the  proportion  changing  somewhat  but  in  no  wise 
abrogating  all  the  special  privileges.  To-day  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  the  establishment  of  the 
people's  sovereignty  in  the  United  States,  which 
unerringly  tends  to  abolish  all  legal  privileges. 
The  tendency  is  to  equal  rights  and  it  extends  to 
all  the  relations  of  life,  which  may  be  classified  as 
a  tendency  to  equality  in  health,  wealth,  knowl- 
edge, sociability,  beauty  and  righteousness. 

In  this  progress  all  classes  are  benefited  for 
none  are  pulled  down  but  all  tend  to  higher  and 
higher  levels,  the  results  of  which  during  the  com- 
ing millions  upon  millions  of  years  no  one  can 
imagine.  An  effective  brotherhood  of  man  is  at 
hand  and  is  to  be  developed.  Certain  it  is  that  it 
will  include  a  highly  developed  world-state,  which 
means  a  cessation  of  military  and  naval  wars,  and 
competition  for  private  gain  will  gradually  be 
supplanted  by  competition  for  the  public  good. 
Political  liberty  will  result  in  economic  liberty. 
How  far  the  unification  of  industry  will  extend 
no  one  can  foretell. 

This  tendency  to  a  higher  order  of  life,  which 
flows  from  the  establishment  of  the  people's  sov- 
ereignty, is  being  seen  on  all  sides.  The  following 
statement  is  by  Worthy  Master  Hill  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange,  who  is  editor,  also,  of  this 
periodical : 


Statement  by  Worthy  Master  Hill. 

"From  a  desire  to  promote  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number  the  State  Grange  of  Pennsyl- 
vania lends  its  influence  for  the  establishment  of 
the  advisory  referendum  and  advisory  initiative 
in  national  affairs.  It  is  Grange  doctrine  that 
there  should  be  justly  distributed  burdens  and 
justly  distributed  power.  We  have  repeatedly 
asked  that  inequalities  be  righted,  but  in  re- 
cent years  the  monopolists  have  been  all-pow- 
erful. So  long  as  this  continues  they  wield 
it  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  people.  The  time  has  come  when, 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  organized  farmers, 
wage-earners  and  business  men,  the  people's  right 
to  a  direct  vote  can  be  installed  thereby  terminat- 
ing the  monopolists'  power.  With  the  advisory 
initiative  and  advisory  referendum  in  operation 
we  can  soon  elect  United  States  senators  by  direct 
vote;  postal  savings  banks  can  be  established;  rail- 
way rates  can  be  equitably  adjusted;  the  parcels 
post  can  be  enlarged  and  extended;  the  friction 
between  wage-earners  and  employers  can  largely 
be  allayed;  the  burdens  of  taxation  can  be  equal- 
ized; etc.,  etc. 

"The  voters'  direct  ballot  upon  questions  of  na- 
tional concern  will  cause  a  new  sense  of  respon- 
sibility which  will  help  them  to  arrive  at  right 
conclusions.  All  the  people  cannot  be  fooled  all 
the  time  hence  the  present  great  awakening.  It 
is  an  omen  of  a  brighter  future  and  the  Grange 
speeds  the  movement,  hoping  for  an  early  realiza- 
tion." 

A  leading  representative  of  organized  wage- 
earners  has  also  outlined  some  of  the  results  of 
the  advisory  initiative  and  referendum. 

Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  an  extra  number  of  the 
official  magazine,  issued  the  15th  of  last  month 
(July,  1904),  says: 
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Statement  uy  Peu^sident  Gompers. 

"All  chisses,  as  we  liave  said,  will  be  benefited 
by  the  establishment  of  the  people's  sovereignty, 
which  operates  thrmi^'h  guarded  re|)reNeiitative 
goveriMiieiit.  Something  as  to  what  the  future  un- 
der the  systeni  will  be  in  the  United  States  can 
be  forei«»l(i  in  a  broad  way.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  people's  self-interest  will  cause  the  removal 
of  e.\ee>si\e  rates  on  the  railroads  and  for  other 
nioTH)poly  services,  and  all  discriminations  between 
shipptTs  and  other  users  of  monopoly  services  will 
be  terminated. 

"And  the  labor  question  in  these  monopolized 
industries  will  assiune  an  entirely  different  phase, 
for  us  rapi<lly  as  pul>lic  ownership  of  the  transpor- 
tation mono[)olies  is  entered  upon  there  will  be  no 
strikes  or  l<H.'koiits  in  these  monopolies,  and  dur- 
ing the  transition  to  i)ublie  o\vner^.hip  of  the 
transp«)rtation  systems  there  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
an  equally  satisfactory  solution  of  the  waj^e  ques- 
tion. It  is  inconceivable  that  the  people  will  sanc- 
tion anything  short  of  an  equitable  system  as  be- 
tween the  great  transportation  mono[)olies  and  the 
men  and  women  who  operate  the  system. 

"In  the  mono[)olies  of  raw  materials,  such  as 
coal  beds  and  iron  ore  beds,  the  people  will  ter- 
minate the  [)rivate  monopoly  feature,  which  will 
mean  [)ublic  ownership  or  a  return  to  competitive 
conditions.  In  either  case  there  will  be  a  decided 
gjiin  to  the  wage-earners  in  these  industries  and  to 
all  consumers  of  coal  and  iron  and  their  products. 

"With  the  establishment  of  equal  rights  in 
transportation  and  to  raw  materials  there  will  be 
a  restoration  of  competitive  prices,  actual  or 
potential  in  all  lines  of  manufacture  and  trade, 
thereby  terminating  monojtoly  prices  in  the  in- 
dustrial trusts  and  protecting  the  interests  of  all 
the  people. 

"Such  will  be  the  immediate  results  that  will 
flow  from  the  establishment  of  the  people's  sover- 
eignty and  the  enactment  of  legislation.  Whether 
or  not  the  tendency  to  monopoly  will  continue 
can  not  be  foretold,  but  we  are  sure  that  the  sys- 
tem of  enlightened  majority  rule  through  guarded 
representative  government  will  adequately  care  for 
the  public  interests. 

"Returning  to  the  details  of  the  proposed  system 
for  the  advisory  initiative  it  should  be  specially 
noted  that  it  applies  only  to  eleven  topics,  exclud- 
ing the  tariff  question  and  all  other  questions 
upon  which  there  is  a  divided  opinion. 

"Of  these  eleven  topics  to  which  the  advisory  ini- 
tiative is  apftlicable,  part  of  the  topics  authorize 
the  submission  of  constitutional  amendments  for 
the  direct  nomination  and  elet'tion  of  Unit<'d  "^^tates 
senators,  congressmen,  president,  and  vice-presi- 
dent, and  the  installation  of  the  usual  form  of  the 
optional  referendum  and  direct  initiative,  also  pro- 
portional representation.  The  «ther  tofiics  are  the 
burning  questions  of  the  day,  thus  opening  the 
way  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  direct  initiative 
as  to  criminal  interstate  trusts,  government  by 
injunotif)n  and  other  pernicioua  evils. 

"In  all  this  there  is  a  unity  of  interests.  All 
the  producers  and  consumers  are  interested  and 
should  exert  their  every  effort  to  attain  the  fullest 
liberty  and  the  highest  civilization.  No  individual 
is  to  blame  for  existing  conditions,  for  it  is  the 
system — the  rule  of  the  few.  But  all  will  be  to 
blame  if  the  system  is  not  changed,  now  that  a 
safe  and  evolutionary  path  is  pointed  out.  Evolu- 


tion is  a  law  of  nature  and  the  minds  of  men 
must  select  the  peaceful  paths  of  progress." 

The  above  is  on  such  broad  lines  that  it  would 
seem  that  every  thinking  person  must  agree.  All 
must  admit  that  the  people's  self-interest  is 
against  monopoly  prices  and  discriminating  rates. 
Admit  this  and  all  else  follows:  The  open  ques- 
tion is  said  to  be, 

Will  the  tendency  to  monopoly  continue? 

On  this  point  no  one  can  prophesy  with  any- 
thing like  certainty,  for  so  many  new  factors  are 
involved.    But  President  Gompers  well  says: 

Whether  or  not  the  tendency  to  monopoly  will  con- 
tinue can  not  be  foretold,  but  we  are  sure  that  the 
system  of  enlightened  majority  rule  through  guarded 
representative  government  will  adequately  care  for  the 
public  interests. 

Bear  in  mind  that  "guarded  representative  gov- 
ernment" means  a  vast  improvement  in  the  insti- 
tutions for  ascertaining  and  applying  social 
truths.  In  this  system  the  final  judgment  as  to 
each  measure  uoill  be  the  enlightened  will  of  the 
peojde,  whose  verdict  must  invariably  be  for  Per- 
sonal Liberty  and  Private  Property  to  the  ut- 
most OEOKEE  PKACTICAULE,  as  is  demonstrated  in 
Switzerland.  The  Socialist  party  of  Am<'rica.  in 
so  far  as  it  has  copied  from  German  ideals  as  to 
the  future  of  society,  must  change  its  program, 
as  it  has  done  in  Suntzerland.  Says  Prcjfessor 
Jesse  Macy  of  Iowa  College  in  a  letter  from  Switz- 
erland to  his  students  in  1896: 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  Europe  where  the  So- 
cialists ar6  having  so  hard  a  time  as  in  Switzerland. 
*  *  *  To  avoid  extinction  some  of  the  Swiss  so- 
cialists have  proposed  radical  changes  in  the  so- 
cialistic doctrine  and  the  methods  of  action. 

The  reason  why  the  German  idea!  as  to  the 
future  of  society  is  erroneous  is  because  the  Ger- 
man theorists  have  never  experienced  political 
liberty  and  therefore  cannot  forecast  thk  con- 
ditions IN  A  STATE  WHERE  POLITICAL  LJRERTY  EX- 
ISTS. In  SO  far,  therefore,  as  the  Swiss  actual- 
ities differ  from  the  German  Socialists'  ideal,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Germans  are  in  error. 

Like  Causes  Produce  Like  Effects. 

Tn  the  foregoing  it  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  the  establishment  of  the  people's  sovereignty 
in  the  United  States  will  produce  the  same  yen- 
era/  results  as  has  the  people's  sovereignty  in 
Switzerland.  In  other  words,  it  is  assiimed  that 
like  causes  unit  produce  like  effects.  Self-interest 
will  oi)erate  in  the  L'nited  States  the  same  as  it 
has  operated  in  Switzerland.  This  is  as  true  as 
is  the  law  of  gravitation. 

The  differences  in  conditions  which  will  result 
in  different  laws  are  fundamental  differences,  such 
as  the  love  of  music  or  of  scenery  and  differences 
in  the  habits  of  life,  but  even  these  will  change 
gradually  under  the  change  of  environment  that 
will  result  from  changes  in  the  law,  due  to  the 
establishment  of  the  people's  sovereignty. 

In  both  countries  self-interest  demands  the 
termination  of  legal  privileges.  And  the  Ameri- 
cans will  demand,  as  have  the  Swiss.,  that  the 
laws  for  the  collection  of  public  taxes  be  re-ad- 
justed. 

From  this  affirmative  statement  of  the  case  let 
us  consider  what  the  objectors  have  to  say. 
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Chapter  XXII. 

DIFFEEENCES  BETWEEN  SWITZERLAND  AND  AMERICA  DEBATED. 
I.  Prof.  Lowell's  Objections  to  Completion  of  People's  Sovereignty  in  the  United  States. 


Professor  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  two- 
volume  work.  "Governments  and  Pnrties  in  Con- 
tinental Europe,"  describes  the  unquestioned  emi- 
nence of  the  Swiss  government,  page  60,  above, 
and  continues: 

All  this  bears  witness  to  the  capacity  of  the  Swiss 
for  self-government,  and  to  the  integrity  and  states- 
manship of  their  ruler?.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Switzerland  is  free  from  many  of  the  difficulties 
that  perplex  other  nations. 

The  country  is  small,  and  experience  proves  that 
the  larger  the  population  the  harder  is  the  problem 
of  free  government. 

The  Swiss,  moreover,  furnish  in  their  social  condition 
the  very  best  material  for  democracy.  Wealth  is  com- 
paratively evenly  distributed.  There  are  no  great 
manufacturing  centers  with  their  army  of  operatives; 
no  huge  cities  with  their  seething  proletariat,  and 
their  burden  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  vice. 

There  is  no  long  line  of  immigrants,  unused  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  land,  to  be  trained  and  as- 
similated. 

There  are  no  vast  territories  to  be  subdued,  no 
mines  or  other  great  natural  resources  to  be  devel- 


oped, and  hence  no  immense  mass  of  eager  restless 
capital,  always  taking  some  new  shape  and  presenting 
some  new  question. 

The  people  are  also  decidedly  stationary,  not  per- 
petually moving  about  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  and  rising  and  falling  in  the  social  scale. 

Bagehot  once  said  that  the  men  of  Massachusetts 
could  work  any  constitution,  and  this  may  be  repeated 
of  the  Swiss.  The  reason  in  each  case  is  the  same, 
for  Switzerland  is  to-day  in  the  same  state  that  New 
England  was  in  formerly.  The  social  conditions  are 
tolerably  equal,  the  minimum  level  of  education  high, 
and  political  experience  abundant.  The  Swiss  states- 
men deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their  labors,  and 
the  greatest  admiration  for  their  success,  but  we  must 
beware  of  thinking  that  their  methods  would  produce 
the  same  effects  under  different  conditions.  The  prob- 
lem thoy  have  had  to  solve  is  that  of  self-government 
among  a  small,  stable  and  frugal  people,  and  this  is 
far  simpler  than  self-government  in  a  great,  rich  and 
ambitious  nation. 

These  are  the  concluding  words  in  Prof.  Lowell's 
book.  He  states  the  case  as  stroniirly  against  the 
Referendum  System  as  is  possible.  But  to  each  of 
the  objections  there  is  a  valid  answer:  — 


II.  Answers  To  Objections — Fallacies  Exposed. 


THE  ISSUE  IS  OBSCURED. 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  in  considering  the 
objections  which  Professor  Lowell  advances,  is 
that  the  issue  is  obscurid.  He  nowhere  states 
the  question  at  issue,  namely,  Is  it  preferable  for 
the  people  to  continue  the  rule  of  the  few  through 
the  party  machine,  which  results  in  private  monop- 
olies, imperialism,  militarism,  graft  and  the  other 
evils  of  machine  rule;  or  should  the  people  take 
to  themselves  a  veto  power  and  a  direct  initiative, 
a  system  of  government  in  which  their  sovereignty 
is  effectually  guarded  and  which  terminates  ma- 
chine rule  and  all  its  evils? 

As  between  these  two  alternatives  the  people 
will  experience  no  difficulty  in  deciding. 

But  let  us  reply  specifically  to  the  objections 
urged  by  Professor  Lowell. 

AMERICANS  A  HIGHLY  DEVELOPED  PEO- 
PLE. 

Prof.  Lowell  impliedly  states  that  the  American 
people  are  less  capable  of  self-government  than 
the  Swiss.  That  is  not  the  issue.  The  question 
is,  Shall  machine  rule  be  continued  in  the  United 
States  or  shall  it  be  terminated  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  people's  veto  and  direct  initiative? 

Before  going  into  this  question  let  me  say  that 
it  is  probable  that  our  people  are  as  highly  de- 
veloped as  the  Swiss.  The  Swiss  attained  their 
sovereinrnty  ahead  of  us  becausie  of  a  difference  in 
the  system  of  government.  Theirs  had  no  execu- 
tive veto  and  no  judiciary  veto.  This  caused  them 
to  apply  the  people's  veto  without  experimenting 
with  an  executive  veto  and  a  judiciary  veto,  as  we 
have.  Turning  to  our  own  history  we  find  that 
our  people  were  the  first  in  the  world  to  vote  di- 


rectly on  the  adoption  of  a  state  constitution. 
'J  Ills  was  in  1778,  over  a  hundred  years  ago  in 
Mastsachusetts. 

This  system  of  voting  on  state  constitutions 
spread  steadily  to  other  states:  to  New  Hamp- 
shire the  next  year,  to  Kentucky  in  1709,  to  Mis- 
sissippi in  1817,  to  Connecticut  the  next  year,  to 
New  York  the  fourth  year,  and  to  Virjrinia  in 
18:i0.  Not  until  this  time,  18:^0.  did  the  Swiss 
secure  a  direct  vote  on  the  constitutions  of  the 
cantons. 

In  the  United  States  we  went  steadily  forward 
and  the  people  in  every  state  in  the  Uni<m  except 
Delaware  have  voted  upon  the  adoption  of  a  state 
constitution — the  most  important  of  all  the  state 
laws. 

Through  the  constitutional  convention  followed 
by  referendum  vote,  the  people  have  taken  to  them- 
selves a  veto  power  on  the  more  important  of  the 
legislative  questions  in  the  states  and  thus  stop- 
ped the  repudiation  of  state  debts  (page  35 
above),  put  an  end  to  wild-cat  banking  in  the 
states  ((taije  .S5.  above)  and  they  effectually  curbed 
the  extortions  of  the  railway  monopolies  within 
the  state  ( ftaj/e  .'?5.  above). 

But  the  railway  question  has  become  interstate 
and  when  the  people  make  up  their  minds  to  ex- 
tend the  direct  vote  to  the  interstate  questions 
they  will  control  the  interstate  railways  and  other 
interstate  monopolies.  No  new  principle  is  in- 
volved, except  that  the  direct  initiative  should  be 
adopted  (an  essential  element  in  the  people's  sov- 
ereignty). This  direct  initiative  is  more  con- 
servative than  party  government,  whether  control- 
led by  the  trusts  or  by  the  leaders  of  a  radical 
party,  as  is  demonstrated  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 
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DIRECT  INITIATIVE  MORE  CONSERVATIVE 
THAN  TRUSTOCRACY. 

The  adoption  of  the  direct  initiative  as  to  the 
interstate  railway  problem  will  be  much  more  con- 
servative than  to*  «io  forward  under  the  prevailing 
system— the  rule  of  the  trusts,  for  the  suppression 
of  competition  is  a  now  thing  in  the  world,  and 
to  continue  the  trust  development  in  the  hands  of 
the  feu:  is  the  most  radical  step  that  can  be  taken. 

TUE  PEOriJ:  KNOW  THAT  THIS  IS  SO  AND 
WILL  NUT  PERMIT  IT  IF  THEY  CAN  STOP  IT.  ThEY 
CAN  STOP  IT,  AND  ALAIOST  IMMEDIATELY,  BY  QUES- 
TIONING LEGISLATIVE  CANDIDA11ES  AS  TO  THE  IM- 
MEDL\TE  INSTALLATION  OF  THE  ADVISORY  INITIA- 
TIVE AND  ADVISORY  REFEllENDUM.  ThIS  QUESTION- 
ING SYSTEM  IS  BEING  APPLIED,  as  we  shall  point 
out  in  Book  VI. 

DIRECT  INITIATIVE  MORE  CONSERVATIVE 
THAN  A  RADICAL  PARTY  MACHINE. 

And  bear  this  in  mind:  To  go  forward  under 
party  government  would  eventually  mean  the 
triumph  of  a  Radical  party  machine  which  would 

PROBABLY  RESULT  IN  CI\T:L  WAR  AND  WTIDE-SPREAD 

CONFISCATION.  We  ran  into  civil  war  in  1861  when 
the  question  was  far  less  difficult  than  the  one  before 
us  to-day,  and  we  were  forced  to  the  brink  of  civil 
war  in  1876.  also  in  1884,  again  in  1896,  and  civil 
war  actually  exists  in  Colorado  to-day  and  has  for 
many  months.  In  Colorado  the  trusts  have  openly 
repudiated  the  people's  sovereignty,  having  in- 
duced the  legislature  to  refuse  to  put  into  opera- 
tion a  constitutional  amendment  regularly  sub- 
mitted by  a  preceding  legislature  and  adopted  by 
the  people.  And  in  Utah  two  legislatures  have 
likewise  repudiated  the  people's  sovereignty.  In 
Illinois  one  legislature  has  refused  to  carry  out 
the  people's  instructions  to  submit  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Either  civil  war  will  eventually 
spread  from  Colorado  to  other  states  and  to  the 
nation  at  large  or  the  referendum  will  be  adopted. 
Only  these  two  courses  are  possible. 

Analysis  shows  just  why  the  Referendum  Sys- 
tem is  more  conservative  than  a  Radical  party: 

Analytical  Proof  as  to  Conservative  Qualities 
OF  Direct  Initiative. 

1.  The  use  of  the  Referendum  System  will  at 
once  cut  off  the  excessive  and  unequal  monopoly 
charges,  such  as  discriminating  railroad  rates  and 
discriminating  charges  for  raw  materials  such  as 
iron  ore  and  coal,  thus  restoring  competitive  prices 
in  the  steel  industry  and  all  other  lines  of  ma/nu- 
facturing  and  distribution,  hut  it  will  he  a  mere 
easing  up  and  not  a  cessation  of  the  tendency  to 
monopoly ;  and 

2.  There  toill  he  no  confiscation  of  property  hut 
taxation  will  he  re-adjusted. 

These  conservative  results  will  come  because  of 
the  admirable  character  of  the  Referendum  Sys- 
tem. The  proposed  laws  will  not  come  through  a 
platform  framed  in  a  national  convention  and  go 
at  once  before  the  people  for  final  action,  but  care- 
fully framed  bills  will  be  proposed  to  congress 
through  the  direct  initiative,  and  congress  may 
consider  the  case  for  a  full  year,  taking  testimony 
and  framing  a  competing  measure  or  measures,  and 
then  the  case  will  go  to  the  people  through  a  ref- 


erendum ballot* — a  far  more  conservative  system 
than  voting  for  an  entire  party  platform  to  he 
carried  out  by  a  few  radical  leaders. 

The  Referendum  System,  therefore,  is  much  more 
conservative  than  a  radical  party.  History  as 
well  as  analysis  demonstrates  that  this  is  so: 

Historical  Proof. 

We  have  the  history  of  the  direct  initiative  in 
the  cities  of  Iowa  and  South  Dakota,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  and  other  municipalities,  also 
the  history  of  the  direct  initiative  in  state  affairs 
in  Oregon  and  South  Dakota  and  in  Switzerland, 
also  in  federal  afiairs  in  Switzerland,  the  details 
of  which  have  been  outlined  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters. The  conservative  character  of  guarded  rep- 
resentative government  is  recognized  wherever  it 
is  installed.  No  one  would  think  of  going  back 
to  the  rule  of  the  few  with  its  demagogy,  corrup- 
tion, poverty,  illiteracy,  child  labor  and  other 
evils.    In  the  words  of  Prof.  Frank  Parsons: 

I  was  recently  in  Switzerland  for  several  weeks, 
visiting  nearly  all  the  most  important  cities  and  talk- 
ing with  men  of  every  class — heads  of  government 
departments,  presidents  of  cities,  college  professors, 
hotel  proprietors,  secretaries  of  chambers  of  commerce, 
lawyers,  doctors,  editors,  business  men  and  worklngmen 
of  every  description — and  I  did  not  find  one  man  who 
wishes  to  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  final  legislation 
by  elected  delegates  without  chance  of  appeal  to  the 
people. 

The  fact  that  the  people  are  actually  more  con- 
servative than  the  radical  leaders  was  testified  to 
in  1884  in  the  following  words  by  M.  Zemp,  a 
noted  Swiss  conservative. 

Ten  years  ago  we  watched  the  introduction  of  the 
referendum  into  the  constitution  with  considerable 
anxiety,  but  to-day  our  fears  have  been  dissipated.  As 
federalists  we  were  in  doubt  in  1874  as  to  the  result 
of  the  exclusion  of  the  vote  by  cantons.  We  were  all 
laboring  under  a  wrong  impression  at  that  time.  We 
have  been  taught  by  experience  that  the  Swiss  people 
are  distinctly  more  conservative  than  their  representa- 
tives [in  the  Radical  party.] 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  statement  of  the  emi- 
nently conservative  professor  of  social  science  in 
Columbia  University  in  New  York,  Dr.  John  B. 
Clark,  who  says: 

The  referendum  is  bound  to  come  or  more  and  worse 
mischief  than  we  have  thus  far  experienced  will  come. 

Says  Prof.  John  R.  Commons  in  concluding  a 
careful  review  of  the  people's  sovereignty  in 
Switzerland : 

Direct  legislation  in  Switzerland  has  abundantly 
shown  that  the  people  are  safer  than  their  rulers. 
Extremists  have  no  hope  in  them.    They  vote  down  the 


*  Jefferson  said :  "The  instability  of  our  laws  Is 
really  a  very  serious  inconvenience.  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  have  obviated  it  by  deciding  that  o  whole 
year  should  always  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  the 
bringing  in  of  a  bill  and  the  final  passing  of  it.  It 
should  afterwards  be  discussed  and  put  to  the  vote 
without  the  possibility  of  making  any  alteration  in  it ; 
and  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  required  a  more 
speedy  decision,  the  question  should  not  be  decided  by 
a  simple  majority,  but  by  a  majority  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses."  (Quoted  in  Democracy  In 
America,  by  De  Tocqueville,  Vol.  I,  p.  262). 
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1>ills  of  J}oth  reactionaries  and  radicals.  This  is  true 
not  merely  in  the  country  districts  but  also  in  the 
cities,  where  the  unpropertied  working  classes  are  sup- 
posed to  show  disregard  of  property  rights.  Direct 
legislation  gives  voice  and  influence  to  the  great  mass 
of  home-loving,  peaceable,  industrious  people,  who  make 
little  agitation  and  who  are  not  heard  in  the  ordinary 
clamor  of  politics.  Such  people  are  fair-minded  and 
love  justice.  They  want  only  what  they  earn,  but  they 
want  it  themselves.  They  are  the  bulwark  of  dem- 
ocracy. They  cannot  be  crowded  or  dazed.  They  wait 
until  th  /  understand.  Yet  in  the  long  run.  at  the 
second  or  third  voting,  it  is  found  that  they  are  ready 
to  accept  progressive  measures.  They  voted  down  gov- 
ernment railroads  twice,  partly  because  of  the  exorbi- 
tant price  the  legislature  agreed  to  pay  to  the  private 
owners;  but  finally,  when  the  question  reached  the 
stage  where  it  excited  almost  no  discussion,  they  voted 
in  its  favor  by  a  large  majority.  So  with  other  meas- 
ures. Says  M.  Stussi,  in  his  notable  account  of  direct 
legislation . in  the  city  of  Zurich:  "All  laws  useful  to 
the  canton  have  been  accepted,  even  those  which  de- 
manded considerable  money  sacrifices  from  the  people. 
No  law  which  would  really  have  advanced  either  moral 
or  material  progress  has  been  definitely  laid  aside.  In 
those  rare  cases  which  seem  to  contradict  this  conclu- 
sion, the  referendum  has  simply  displayed  its  inherent 
ultra-conservative  character  and  delayed  an  advance 
which  would  seem  to  most  to  be  too  rapid." 

Summary. 

Summarizing  the  points  thus  far  considered  it 
appears  that  Professor  Lowell  obscures  the  issue. 
The  issue  is,  Shall  the  trusts  rule  or  shall  the  peo- 
ple assert  their  sovereignty  through  guarded  rep- 
resentative government?  When  thus  stated  there 
is  no  question  as  to  what  the  people's  decision  will 
be. 

Replying  to  specific  objections,  Prof.  Lowell's 
statement  that  the  Americans  are  not  so  well 
fitted  for  self-government  as  the  Swiss,  is  not  the 
issue.  The  question  is,  Which  is  preferable,  our 
system  of  party  government  (machine  rule)  or 
guarded  representative  government?  The  Swiss, 
however,  are  not  more  highly  developed  than  the 
American  people,  the  difference  in  appearance  be- 
ing due  to  a  difference  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Turning  to  a  consideration  of  the  actual  effect 
should  our  people  establish  their  sovereignty,  it 
has  been  shown  that  it  would  be  conservative  as 
compared  with  the  mighty  change  which  the  rule 
of  the  trusts  has  brought  about  and  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending; and  on  the  other  hand  the  people's  sover- 
eignty would  be  much  more  conservative  than 
the  triumph  of  a  radical  party  machine,  which 
must  eventually  come  into  power  if  the  people  do 
not  establish  a  right  to  a  direct  vote.  Of  the 
conservative  nature  of  guarded  representative  gov- 
ernment we  are  not  left  to  mere  theory  but  point 
to  highly  successful  results  in  Iowa,  South  Dakota, 
Oregon,  San  Francisco  and  in  Switzerland.  No 
one  who  has  experienced  the  change  would  for  a 
moment  consent  to  go  back  to  the  rule  of  the  few 
with  its  private  monopolies,  corruption,  poverty, 
illiteracy,  child  labor  and  other  evils. 

LARGE  AREA  OF  UNITED  STATES. 

But,  says  Professor  Lowell  and  other  objectors 
to  the  establishment  of  self-government  in  the  peo- 
ple, The  area  of  the  United  States  is  too  great  for 
the  successful  working  of  the  Referendum  System ! 


We  reply.  Not  so,  for  the  people  are  already 
voting  on  national  issues.  The  only  change  in 
the  election  machinery  will  be  that  the  election 
judges  will  hand  to  the  voters  a  referendum  bal- 
lot in  addition  to  the  ballot  containing  the  names 
of  candidates.  Iowa,  South  Dakota  and  Oregon 
already  have  provisions  for  the  referendum  ballot 
at  every  election.  It  is  thoroughly  practicable, 
and  for  several  reasons:  The  people's  decision  as 
to  legislative  agents  is  separated  from  their  deci- 
sion as  to  questions  of  public  policy,  the  vote  on 
public  questions  being  direct  whenever  5  or  8  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  desire  that  a  question  or  ques- 
tions shall  be  submitted. 

In  this  way  the  several  issues  before  the  coun- 
try are  separated,  for  the  people  can  accept  one 
and  reject  another,  whereas  under  the  party  plat- 
form system  the  entire  program  of  a  party  must 
be  accepted  or  rejected. 

But  the  people  vote  on  few  measures,  as  has 
been  said,  and  these  referendum  votings  are  at  the 
regular  election.  No  special  elections  need  be 
held.  No  extra  expense  need  be  involved.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  great  saving  in  election  expenses,  for 
in  place  of  the  present  hurrah  for  candidates  and 
the  expenditure  of  millions  of  monopoly  funds — 
in  place  of  this,  there  will  be  no  monopoly  funds 
in  the  election  contests  and  these  contests  will  be 
dignified  and  manly,  for  none  of  the  great  issues 
will  be  decided  by  the  election  of  men  to  office. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  large  area  of  the  coun- 
try is  no  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the  peo- 
ple's sovereignty  and  the  termination  of  trust 
rule.  The  only  objectors  are  the  trusts  them- 
selves and  the  people  whom  they  are  deceiving. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  WEALTH. 

"Wealth  is  comparatively  evenly  distributed  in 
Switzerland,"  says  Prof.  Lowell.  True.  But  this 
desirable  condition  in  Switzerland  has  resulted 
from  the  people's  sovereignty,  as  is  pointed  out 
in  preceding  sections.  If  the  United  States  is  to 
cease  its  tendency  to  centralization  of  wealth,  it 
must  turn  from  the  rule  of  the  few  by  installing 
the  people's  sovereignty.  This  is  a  self-evident 
proposition. 

MANUFACTURING  CENTERS  —  IGNORANCE, 
POVERTY  AND  VICE. 

Our  "great  manufacturing  centers,  with  their 
army  of  operatives'*  is  another  of  Professor  Low- 
el's  objections  to  the  establishment  of  the  people's 
sovereignty.  This  of  itself  is  not  a  well-grounded 
objection  to  the  referendum.  But  the  ignorance, 
poverty  and  vice  which  he  mentions  and  which 
HAVE  increased,  unll  he  checked  by  establishing 
the  Referendum  System.  And  to  check  this  ig- 
norance, poverty  and  vice  is  just  what  we  should 
aim  at.  The  Referendum  System  does  it  by  in- 
creasing the  school  facilities,  installing  compul- 
sory education  and  stopping  child  labor,  and  stop- 
ping also  the  inflow  of  illiterate  immigrants.  In 
other  words,  the  Referendum  System  is  needed  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  ignorance  and  vice  just 
as  it  is  needed  to  stop  the  centralization  of 
wealth. 

Furthermore,  the  ignorance  and  vice  in  cities 
will  not  interfere  with  the  workings  of  the  Refer- 
endum System;  as  is  demonstrated  by  practical 
experience.    There  is  no  vote-purchasing  in  Ref- 
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ereiiduin  elections  as  to  street  railways  and  other 
great  questions,  (See  Uie  history  of  Referendum 
votings  in  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and  New  York 
State — the  enhirgenient  of  the  Erie  canal),  and 
this  absence  of  vote-purchasing  results  in  the 
self-disfrancliisenient  of  the  ignorant  and  careless 
voters.  Rut  more  than  all  is  the  fact  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  represent  the  people's 
interests.  The  Referendum,  then,  is  the  cure 
for  the  ignorani*e  and  vice  in  this  country,  for  our 
people  as  a  whole  stand  high  in  intelligence.  Our 
public  school  system  and  religious  liberty  long 
since  resulted  in  our  voting  upon  public  questions. 
Now  we  want  our  votes  to  become  effective.  We 
want  to  terminate  the  rule  of  the  trust  magnates. 
And  evolution  is  working  toward  their  overthrow 
as  inevitably  as  gravitation  brings  down  the  apple. 

NEWLY-ARRIVED  IIVIMIGRANTS. 

Prof.  Lowell  points  to  our  newly-arrived  immi- 
grants, but  he  fails  to  point  out  the  increasing  il- 
literacy of  immigrants  due  to  action  of  the  steam- 
ship trust  and  railroad  trust.  They  have  pre- 
vented the  enactment  of  an  educational  qualifica- 
tion for  immigrants.  The  establishment  of  the 
Referendum  would  result  in  a  statute  for  an  edu- 
cational qualification.  No  one  can  successfully 
dispute  this.  Furthermore,  the  evil  effects  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  illiterate  immigrants  who  are 
here  will  be  minimized  when  we  establish  the 
Referendum  System. 

CHIEF  FALLACY  EXPOSED. 

In  coLiClusion,  bear  in  mind  that  Switzerland 
used  to  have  corruption  and  a  tendency  to  cen- 
tralization of  wealth  uncil  the  people  established 
their  sovereignty,  since  which  time  the  magnificent 
changes  have  been  wrought.  We  must  not  let 
these  favorable  results  of  the  people's  sovereignty 
be  used  as  a  successful  argument  against  the  es- 
tablishn  -^nt  of  the  system.  On  this  point  Prof. 
John  R.  Commons  says: 

"Some  of  the  explanations  oflFered  to  account  for 
the  success  of  the  Referendum  in  Switzerland  show 
a  curious  reversal  of  cause  and  effect.  They  seem 
to  imply  that  the  Swiss  people  dropped  into  the 
initiative  and  referendum  through  the  possession 
of  some  unexplained  hereditary  instinct,  just  as 
an  insect  flies  to  its  proper  food  without  being 
taught.  It  is  said  that  the  Referendum  is  success- 
ful in  Switzerland  while  it  would  not  be  so  in 
England  and  America,  because  the  Swiss  have  no 
hard-and-fast  'parties';  because  they  have  greater 
respect  for  one  another's  opinions;  because  they 
do  not  have  wide  extremes  of  wealth;  because  they 
do  not  vote  against  legislators  for  re-election  even 
though  they  vote  against  the  laws  of  these  same 
legislators  at  the  Referendum;  because  they  are 
a  quiet,  peaceable,  home-staying  folk,  etc.  It  is 
true  that  these  qualities  accompany  the  success- 
ful use  of  the  Referendum;  hut  they  are  its  fruits^ 
not  its  soil.  They  are  results,  not  its  causes. 
The  Swiss  were  at  one  time  the  mercenary  sol- 
diers of  European  kings  and  dukes,  and  they 
brought  to  their  homes  the  low  morals  and  turbu- 
lence of  such  a  life.  Yet  it  is  agreed  that,  in  the 
cantons  that  formerly  were  noted  for  violence  and 
bloodshed,  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in 
homicide  and  other  forms  of  crime  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Referendum,"* 


•  The  Arena,  December,  1899. 


In  the  article  from  which  we  have  quoted  Prof. 
Commons  further  said: 

EVIL  CONDITIONS  IN  SWITZERLAND 
WHICH  RESULTED  IN  ESTABLISHIVIENT 
OF  PEOPLE'S  VETO  AND  DIRECT  INI- 
TIATIVE. 

"The  Swiss  people  are  free  from  the  corrupting 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  because  the  Refer- 
endum headed  oflf  the  encroachments  of  boodlers, 
bribers,  and  monopolists,  and  all  kinds  of  special 
legislation  by  which  so  many  American  fortunes 
have  been  created.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Referendum  Switzerland  was  going  through  an  era 
of  political  villainy  quite  similar  to  thtit  which 
the  American  people  know  so  well.    In  fact,  Swiss 

POLITICS  FROM  1830  TO  1860  READS  QUITE  LIKE  A 

CHAPTER  IN  CURRENT  AMERICA.  It  was  no  ab- 
stract philosophy  nor  democratic  instinct  that 
brought  the  Referendum.  The  people  were  driven 
to  it  as  the  only  certain  means  of  expelling  cor- 
rupt wealth  from  politics.  The  alliance  between 
the  private  corporations — the  railways  and  the 
banks — that  furnished  the  funds  and  the  politi- 
cians who  manipulated  the  people  was  exactly 
that  to  which  Americans  are  now  slowly  opening 
their  eyes.  No  matter  which  of  the  two  parties 
elected  its  candidates,  the  result  was  the  same. 
Election  promises  were  violated — the  people  were 
sold  out.  Franchises  were  granted,  subsidies  and 
tax  exemptions  were  bestowed,  and  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty  were  forced  upon  the  people 
by  law,  simply  because  the  lawmakers  were  abso- 
lute. They  voted  these  special  privileges;  they 
received  their  share  and  their  perquisites  from  the 
boodlers;  they  were  building  up  political  machines 
and  controlling  elections  with  these  funds  taken 
from  the  people,  and  there  was  no  restraint.  The 
Referendum  was  the  remedy.  The  canton  of  Vaud 
adopted  it  immediately  following  an  especially  ex- 
asperating gra/nt  of  subsidy  to  a  railroad  corpora^ 
tion.  Other  cantons  followed.  The  movement  is 
likened  by  Deploige  to  a  perfect  wave  of  dem- 
ocracy SWEEPING  OVER  THE  COUNTRY.  The  rem- 
edy was  complete.  Switzerland  was  rescued  from 
the  evils  that  now  threaten  the  life  of  other  dem- 
ocracies. No  longer  could  lawmakers  sell  out  the 
people;  they  could  no  longer  'deliver  the  goods'. 
The  people  themselves  must  ratify  the  sale.  The 
Referendum  was  the  people's  vote." 

In  America  this  Referendum  System  is  later  in 
coming  than  in  Svntzerland,  for  we  have  an  execu- 
tive veto  and  judiciary  veto,  which  never  existed 
in  Switzerland.  And  we  have  found  out  that  the 
use  of  this  executive  veto  and  judiciary  veto  has 
infected  these  branches  of  the  government  with 
the  legislature's  vices.  It  is  only  by  installing  a 
people's  veto  and  direct  initiative  that  corruption 
and  special  privileges  are  weeded  out  and  that  ef- 
fective administration  and  legislation  steps  in. 

SUMMARY  OF  ANSWER  TO  OBJECTIONS. 

Summarizing  the  foregoing  answers  to  objections 
to  the  establishment  of  sovereignty  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  demonstrated  by  in- 
disputable evidence  that  the  Americans  are  war- 
ranted in  asserting  their  sovereignty  as  against  the 
rule  of  the  monopolists  through  the  party  ma- 
chines. 
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The  large  area  of  the  country  is  no  objection  for 
the  people  are  already  voting  on  national  issues, 
the  only  change  in  the  election  machinery  will  be 
that  the  election  judges  will  hand  to  the  voters  a 
Referendum  Ballot  in  addition  to  the  ballot  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  candidates.  This  sys- 
tem is  in  successful  operation  in  Iowa,  South  Da- 
kota and  Oregon  and  can  be  extended. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  warranted  in  taking  from  the 
monopolists  the  powers  of  sovereignty.  The  objec- 
tion against  this  course,  that  there  is  a  much 
greater  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Switzerland,  is  an  argument  for  the 
establishment  of  the  people's  sovereignty,  for  it 
will  put  a  stop  to  concentration  and  tend  to  de- 
centralization. 

And  the  objection  that  we  have  great  manufac- 
turing centers  with  ignorance,  poverty  and  vice, 
is  also  an  argument  for  the  termination  of  machine 
rule  with  its  invasion  of  taxes  and  inferior  school 
facilities.  Furthermore,  the  illiteracy  among 
newly-arrived  immigrants  is  due  to  the  monopo- 
lists, for  it  is  they  who  have  prevented  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  educational  test  for  admission  to 
the  privileges  of  American  citizenship. 

In  short,  every  argument  urged  against  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
bristling  with  fallacies.  The  Swiss  are  highly  ad- 
vanced because  they  have  experienced  the  benefits 
of  the  improved  system  of  government.  Let  us 
install  the  system  by  abolishing  machine  rule  and 
we,  too,  will  have  better  schools,  the  robbery  of  the 
monopolists  will  be  terminated  and  all  our  people 
will  go  to  a  higher  and  better  civilization.  The 
urgent  need  for  terminating  the  robbery  of  the 
trusts  is  conclusive  reason  for  the  establishment 
of  the  people's  sovereignty.    But  other  reasons 


exist,  for  example,  the  monopolists'  refusal  to  ar- 
bitrate wage  differences,  which  may  bring  about 
another  coal  famine,  also  another  famine  in  dressed 
meats,  and  may  tie  up  all  the  transportation 
lines.  Furthermore,  the  monopolists  have  abol- 
ished trial  by  jury  in  certain  cases,  and  have  pre- 
vented a  review  of  facts  by  higher  courts.  They 
are  openly  repudiating  popular  government  in  Col- 
orado, Utah  and  Illinois,  a  condition  that  will  be- 
come national  if  existing  tendencies  to  centraliza- 
tion are  continued  long  enough.  The  only  way  to 
abolish  these  evils  is  to  transfer  the  sovereign 
power  from  the  party  organization — the  party  ma- 
chine, to  the  people.  It  is  in  the  line  of  evolution 
and  therefore  is  right  and  will  surely  come.  Our 
opponents  have  not  shown  the  contrary  and  cannot. 
We  have  proved  our  case  by  the  best  of  evidence, 
which  our  opponents  have  not  shaken.  Professor 
Lowell  has  not  touched  the  real  issue  which  is 
Shall  the  people  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  trusts 
or  establish  their  own  sovereignty?  And  where 
Professor  Lowell  has  presented  an  objection  he  has 
not  argued  it.  For  example,  he  suggests  that  the 
area  of  the  country  is  too  great  for  a  direct  vote  on 
national  questions,  but  does  not  attempt  to  prove 
it.  He  suggests  that  our  people  are  too  inferior 
to  make  a  good  use  of  self-government,  but  does 
not  attempt  to  prove  it.  He  points  to  our  manu- 
facturing centers,  but  does  not  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  Referendum  therein  would  be  harmful, 
and  he  cannot  prove  it  for  the  facts  are  the  exact 
opposite:  the  people  of  San  Francisco  have  dem- 
onstrated by  actual  experience  that  the  Direct 
Initiative  and  Referendum  promote  the  general 
welfare. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  no  valid  objections  to 
the  establishment  of  the  people's  sovereignty  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  rule  of  the  few. 


Chapter  XXIII. 

EESULTS  OF  EEFERENDUM  SYSTEM  ON  PARTY  ORGANIZATION. 


We  have  yet  to  consider  the  future  of  political 
parties  in  the  United  States  after  the  transfer  of 
final  power  from  the  party  machine  to  the  people. 
In  order  to  forecast  the  condition  we  must  pre- 
sent a  description  of  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  Swiss  party  system.  Says  Professor 
Lowell,  in  his  chapters  on  Switzerland  in  "Govern- 
ment and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe": 

Since  1874  [the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  optional 
referendum  in  federal  affairs  in  Switzerland]  iTie  course 
of  politics  has  been  smoother,  and  the  condition  of  the 
parties  has  been  far  more  steady." 

Although  parties  have  never  ceased  to  exist  in  Switz- 
erland [since  1874]  the  government  of  the  confederation 

IS  NOT  IN  ANY  TRUE  SENSE  A  GOVERNMENT  BY  A  PARTY. 

•  *  *  The  parties  are  collections  of  individuals 
who  look  at  public  matters  from  the  same  standpoint, 
rather  than  as  political  organizations.  •  •  •  There 
are  in  the  confederation  no  national  committees,  no 
elaborate  system  of  primary  caucuses  and  general  con- 
ventions. The  Clericals  and  Radicals  do  occasionally 
hold  congresses,  but  these  are  simply  intended  to  pre- 
vent disruption  by  discussing  the  questions  of  the  day, 
and  thus  preserving  a  certain  harmony  of  views,  and 
they  take  no  part  in  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
office.  A  few  political  associations  exist  also,  of  which 
the  most  famous  is  the  Grutliverein,  composed  of 
worklngmen,  and  advocating  advanced  opinions.  But 


although  these  societies  sometimes  exert  a  good  deal 
of  influence  at  elections,  and  still  more  at  federal 
referenda,  they  rarely  try  to  run  candidates  of  their 
own  and  are  not  really  party  organisations.  They  cor- 
respond, in  fact,  more  nearly  to  our  reform  clubs,  tem- 
perance associations,  and  labor  organizations,  than  to 
our  political  parties.  The  candidates  for  the  Na- 
tional Council  are,  indeed,  nominated  by  political  meet- 
ings held  in  the  several  districts  ;  but  an  inspection  of 
the  results  of  the  votes  shows  that  the  name  of  a  man 
who  is  highly  respected,  or  who  has  done  valuable  ser- 
vice, is  often  put  on  all  the  tickets  irrespective  of  party, 
and  that  in  close  districts  it  is  not  uncommon  to  agree 
on  a  ticket  which  includes  men  from  different  groups. 
*  •  •  In  1887,  for  example,  only  40  per  cent,  of 
the  seats  in  the  national  council  were  contested,  and 
in  five  of  these  the  contest  was  between  men  of  the 
same  party.* 

Reviewing  the  above  quotation  specially  note 
that  the  transfer  of  the  final  poioer  from  the  po- 
litical parly  to  the  people  means  the  tekmtnation 
OF  i  ARTY  Government.  POLITICAL  PARTIES 
EXIST  but  they  become  "collections  of  individuals 
who  look  at  public  matters  from  the  same  stand- 
point" and  they  have  but  little  machinery  for 


•  Governments  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe 
by  Lowell,  307,  313,  314. 
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nominatiiiu:  candidates.  In  other  words,  the  par- 
ties "rarely  try  to  run  candidates  of  tJieir  own. 
*  *  *  They  coriiesponi)  in  fact  more  nearly 
to  oun  refokm  cll15s,  temperance  associations 
and  ijvbok  organizations  than  to  our  political 

PARTIES." 

SiK'li,  to  a  considerable  degi-ee,  were  the  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  during  1817  to  1824. 
It  was  an  "era  of  pood  feeling".  Another  era  of 
this  character  has  begun  in  Oregon:  "The  first 
etTect  of  the  lleferendum  in  Oregon,"  writes  Hon. 
W.  S.  U'Ren,  "is  the  comparative  absence  of 
charges  of  corruption  and  partisanship  in  the  leg- 
islature." 

And  the  Referendum  campaigns  on  constitu- 
tional amendments  in  the  several  states  have  al- 
ways been  non-partisan.  Likewise  the  Referen- 
dum campaigns  on  statute  law;  for  example,  in 
New  York  state  last  year  the  proposition  to  en- 
large the  Erie  canal  was  submitted  to  Referendum 
vote  by  a  Republican  legislature  and  adopted  by 
the  votes  of  Democratic  strongholds.  In  both  the 
Referendum  elections  in  Chicago  on  public  owner- 
ship of  street  railways  there  were  no  party  poli- 
tics. 

Turning  to  the  political  parties  themselves,  one 
begins  to  realize  something  of  the  far-reaching 
change.  Instead  of  the  rule  of  the  few  through 
party  government  with  the  "outs"  endeavoring  in 
every  possible  way  to  oust  the  "ins" — instead  of 
this,  the  filial  power  is  the  people  themselves. 
Party  government  is  abolished,  i.  e.  government 
through  competing  parties  is  terminated.  The 
final  power  is  in  a  vote  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
single  organization  in  place  of  competing  organ- 
izations. 

This  tendency  to  oneness  (monopoly)  is  seen  in 
all  departments  of  our  civilization.  For  example, 
in  the  railway  systems  of  the  country,  the  post- 
office,  the  telegraph,  the  steel  industry,  the  sugar 
industry,  etc.  Each  of  these  industries  has  de- 
veloped to  a  single  organization. 

The  principle  is.  Competition  between  organiza- 
tions TENDS  TO  CEASE.  But  competition  between 
individuals  continues,  there  being  a  change  in 
THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMPETITION.  Where  there 
is  a  single  organization  (a  monopoly)  and  it  is 
operated  under  guarded  representative  govern- 
ment the  question  is,  Who  can  best  serve  the  pub- 
lic? instead  of,  Who  can  fleece  the  public?  and 
thereby  make  the  largest  possible  profi.t  for  a 
private  corporation. 

The  tendency  to  a  single  organization  is  taking 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  for  inter- 
national law  exists,  also  international  courts  of 
arbitration,  both  of  which  will  be  added  to  grad« 
ually  until  the  settlement  of  all  international 
questions  will  be  through  these  institutions.  When 
such  a  thing  exists  the  states  of  the  world  will 
have  become  fully  merged  in  a  single  organiza- 
tion,— the  World-State.  The  time  will  surely 
come  when  the  war  drum  will  throb  no  longer, 
and  the  battle  flags  will  be  furled  "in  the  parlia- 
ment of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world." 

Recurring  to  the  evils  of  party  government,  per- 
mit me  to  quote  the  question  which  Professor 
Groldwin  Smith  asked  in  the  September  number  of 
The  North  American  Review,  1901: 


Is  the  Party  System  of  Government  then  to  last 
forever  [in  England]  ?  Are  we  to  regard  as  final  the 
division  of  a  nation  into  organized  factions  waging  a 
perpetual  war  of  intrigue,  calumny  and  corruption 
with  each  other?  Is  one-half  of  the  community  for- 
ever to  regard  the  other  half  as  its  political  enemy? 
Is  it  always  to  be  the  duty  of  the  minority  to  make 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  unpopular 
and  unsuccessful?  Can  any  house  thus  divided  against 
itself  expect  to  stand? 

Nature  provides,  as  we  have  seen,  that  this  strife 
between  competing  party  organizations  shall  largely 
be  outgrown  within  each  nation,  just  as  there  is 
being  outgro\vn  the  strife  between  competing  or- 
ganizations in  the  business  world.  Eventually  the 
political  questions  in  each  nation  will  be  settled 
in  a  Congress  of  Experts,  elected  by  the  people 
who  reserve  in  themselves  the  power  of  the  Veto 
and  of  the  Initiative.  And  each  monopoly  ques- 
tion being  a  political  question,  it  is  to  be  settled 
in  the  manner  indicated. 

When  government  through  a  political  party 
originated  it  was  a  step  in  advance,  for  it  ef- 
fectually terminated  the  monopoly  of  political 
power  in  the  king  and  resulted  in  the  separation 
of  church  and  state.  This  aided  the  weak  and 
helpless.  But  two  hundred  years  have  elapsed, 
and  each  day  tKat  government  through  a  political 
party  is  continued  it  raises  up  legal  privileges 
and  oppresses  the  weak  and  helpless,  and  the  life 
of  each  individual  engaged  in  bargaining  is  al- 
most completely  in  antagonism  to  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  A  change  to  enlightened  majority 
rule  at  once  sets  in  operation  a  succession  of 
causes,  each  of  which  tends  to  produce  action  that 
is  in  conformity  to  Christ's  teachings.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  one's  religious  duty  is  to  work  for 
the  people's  sovereignty  in  the  United  States.  So 
long  as  party  government  prevails  (the  rule  of  the 
few)  there  will  continue  the  existing  premium  for 
large-scale  cheating,  lying,  stealing  and  even  mur- 
der, e.  g.,  the  refusal  to  supply  automatic  car 
couplers  and  other  life-saving  devices,  and  there 
will  continue  the  depressions  with  hosts  of  un- 
employed and  consequent  evils,  such  as  loss  of 
honor  and  virtue,  starvation,  disease,  and  degen- 
eracy, child  labor,  miserable  surroundings  for  the 
unemployed,  crowded  tenements,  etc.  In  connec- 
tion witii  these  evils  are  military  and  naval  wars 
with  their  manifold  horrors.  All  this  tends  to  a 
degeneracy  of  the  race,  and,  if  continued  long 
enough,  would  result  in  a  complete  overthrow  by 
the  barbarous  races,  as  the  Roman  civilization  in 
the  days  of  its  degeneracy  was  overthrown  by  the 
barbarians  of  the  North.  But  the  rule  of  the  few 
is  not  to  continue,  and  in  succeeding  chapters  we 
shall  demonstrate  that  in  this  country  the  time 
is  at  hand  when  party  government — machine  rule 
— 18  to  give  way  to  an  improved  system  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

That  this  is  the  dominant  issue  is  declared  by 
nearly  all  the  non-partisan  organizations,  as  we 
shall  show,  and  we  shall  point  out  that  not  one  of 
the  party  machines  is  advocating  the  abolition 
of  machine  rule.  Even  the  machines  of  the  third 
parties  nave  such  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  their 
own  capabilities  that  each  wants  to  become  a  ruler, 
promising  to  be  a  good  despot. 


BOOK  IV. 

ILSTABLISHMILNT  Of  PEOPLE'S  SOVERLIGNTY  THE.  DOMI- 
NANT ISSUE. 


Chapter  XXIY. 

ISSUES  IX  THE  CA:\IPAIGX  (1904). 


In  Book  II.  there  is  outlined  the  development 
of  representative  government,  showing  that  the  or- 
der of  progress  is  from  party  government  to  a  sys- 
tem in  which  the  people  possess  a  veto  power  and 
a  direct  initiative,  thereby  regaining  the  sover- 
eignty which  they  lost  when  the  states  in  early 
Oerm'any  and  Britain  became  too  large  for  legis- 
lation through  direct  assemblages. 

In  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  there 
is  party  government,  except  in  Oregon  and  South 
Dakota  where  the  people  have  established  their 
-sovereignty. 

The  present-day  evils  of  party  government  have 
been  pointed  out,  among  which  is  the  existence  of 
private  monopolies  termed  Trusts.  This  is  the 
principal  economic  evil,  for  the  robbery  of  the  peo- 
ple amounts  to  about  two  billion  dollars  annually. 

Other  evils  are  militarism  and  the  open  repudia- 
tion of  popular  government  in  three  states. 

The  judiciary  branch  of  the  government  is  also 
controlled  by  the  ruling  few,  and  the  federal  and 
state  constitutions  have  been  altered  by  judicial 
-construction,  while  occasionally  a  provision  has 
been  openly  swept  aside. 

Amid  these  changes  the  system  of  government 
has  been  changed  from  a  Republic  to  an  Empire, 
-for  the  Porto  Ricans  and  Filipinos  are  held  as 
subjects — a  republic  has  no  subjects. 

Back  of  all  these  evils  from  party  government 
is  the  use  of  immense  funds  in  politics,  contributed 
by  the  monopolists  who  have  captured  the  political 
machines  of  the  leading  parties,  because  they 


have  been  able  to  outbid  all  competitors.  This 
evil  is  termed  political  corruption  or  graft. 

All  the  evils  can  be  bunched  together  under  the 
term  Machine  Rule. 

The  remedy,  manifestly,  is  for  the  people  to 
take  to  themselves  a  veto  power  and  a  direct  in- 
itiative, thereby  establishing  their  sovereignty 
and  terminating  the  rule  of  the  few.  This  change, 
when  it  is  established,  will  quickly  be  reflected  in 
the  laws,  also  in  the  administrative  departments 
and  in  the  courts.  The  judges  will  be  among  the 
first  to  obey  the  dominant  power. 

The  Domtxant  Political  Issue. 

The  dominant  political  issue,  then,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  economic  and  moral  issues,  is 
the  establishment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
through  the  adoption  of  a  people's  veto  and  direct 
initiative,  for  it  is  the  only  way  that  trustocraey, 
imperialism,  militarism  and  the  other  forms  of 
rule  by  the  few  through  the  party  machine  can  be 
abolished. 

This  reasoning  is  axiomatic,  because  so  long 
as  party  government  is  continued  there  is  neces- 
sarily the  rule  of  the  few.  The  only  way  that  the 
people's  sovereignty  can  be  established  over  a  large 
area  is  through  the  establishment  of  a  people's 
veto  and  a  direct  initiative. 

Plain  as  these  fa^ts  are  they  are  ignored  hy  all 
the  party  organizations,  including  the  Populists, 
the  Socialists  and  the  Prohiljitionists. 


Chapt] 

PEOGEA^klS  OF  PAETY  ^,L 

Democratic  axd  Republican  Machi.nls. 

In  both  the  leading  parties,  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties,  it  is  stated  in  various  ways 
that  monopolies  in  private  hands  (the  trusts) 
should  be  terminated,  and  that  other  of  the  evils 
of  party  government  should  be  lessened,  but  no- 
where in  the  platform  is  it  recognized  that  the 
dominant  issue  is  the  termination  of  the  rule  of 
the  few.    In  other  words,  the  machines  of  the  lead- 


XXV. 

CHIXES  ARE  DEFICIEXT. 

ing  parties  have  not  declared  that  they  themselves 
should  lose  their  sovereign  power,  and  to  do  so 
xcould  he  contrary  to  human  nature. 

Third  Party  Platforms  of  1904  Are  Inconsist- 
ent. 

The  platform  of  each  of  the  third  parties  de- 
clares for  the  referendum  and  initiative,  hut  the 
demand  is  coupled  xc-ith  a  demand  that  the  party 
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be  installed  in  poicer  to  enact  certain  laws.  In 
otlier  words,  there  is  a  denuiiid  that  party  govern- 
ment be  continued  and  a  demand  that  it  be  abol- 
ished.   This  is  inconsistent. 

The  issue  that  the  rule  of  the  few  be  terminated 
was  phiinly  stated  in  a  phitform  reported  to  the 
Peoples  party  national  convention  of  1902  at 
Louisville.  April  4th.  The  platform  set  forth  in 
strong  and  vijjorous  language  the  evils  of  machine 
rule  and  declared  for  its  overthrow  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  referendum  and  initiative  and  ad- 
ded: 

Consistent  Platform  of  1902. 

Through  this  open  door  of  majority  rule  will  come 
the  following  and  other  reforms:  [Reciting  the  leading 
legislative  demands  of  the  People's  party.] 

This  platform  was  changed  in  the  convention, 
but  not  on  a  direct  vote.  The  referendum  and  in- 
itiative were  placed  as  one  of  the  demands,  thus 
mixing  the  demand  for  abolition  of  party  govern- 
ment with  a  demand  for  legislation  through  party 
government. 


The  following  year,  1903,  Hon.  Jo.  A.  Parker, 
of  Kentucky,  secured  in  a  joint  state  convention  of 
the  People's  party  and  Labor  party  of  Kentucky 
a  consistent  and  effective  program,  published  as 
Appendix  VII. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  demonstrate  that  from 
the  people's  standpoint  the  programs  of  the  party 
machines  are  deficient.  The  platforms  of  the 
leading  parties  are  for  the  continuance  of  machine 
rule,  while  the  demands  of  the  third  parties  are 
inconsistent,  one  portion  demanding  that  the  party 
machine  be  placed  in  power  that  it  may  enact  cer- 
tain laws,  while  another  section  demands  the 
abolition  of  machine  rule.  But  there  are  two  in- 
stances, at  least  in  which  in  previous  years  a  con- 
sistent anti-machine  bargain  of  a  political  party 
has  been  framed,  and  it  should  convince  third- 
party  workers  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 

In  the  following  chapter  the  demand  of  the 
granges,  unions  and  other  non-partisan  organiza- 
tions for  the  termination  of  machine  rule,  is 
stated  in  clear  and  forceful  language. 


Chapter  XXVI. 


NON-PAETISAN  OEGANIZATIONS  DEMAND  TERMINATIOISr  OF  MACHINE 

RULE. 


For  years  the  organizations  of  wage-earners 
have  been  demanding  the  adoption  of  the  referen- 
dum and  the  initiative,  but  only  two  years  ago 
did  they  begin  to  state  that  the  ousting  of  the 
ruling  few  by  the  attainment  of  enlightened  major- 
ity rule  is  the  first  step  in  reform.  For  example, 
the  Missouri  State  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  an- 
nual convention  early  in  January,  1902,  declared: 

Whereas,  T  Stupendous  Monopolies  that  are  chang- 
ing the  form  of  our  government  from  a  Republic  to  an 
Empire,  and  are  throwing  workmen  by  the  thousands 
out  of  employment  in  order  to  reduce  wages  and  in- 
crease prices,  are  ever  active  in  securing  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  legislators  pledged  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  monstrous  wrongs;  and. 

Whereas,  For  the  past  ten  years  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor  has  been  seeking  needed  labor  legislation  from 
General  Assemblies  dominated  hy  the  owners  of  special 
privileges  and  is  now  formulating  measures  for  enact- 
ment by  the  next  General  Assembly ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  for 
the  past  ten  years  demanded  the  adoption  of  direct  leg- 
islation into  our  organic  law  as  the  pre-requisite  to 
all  other  legislation  necessary  for  the  wise  and  just 
solution  of  the  economic  and  industrial  problems  that 
confront  us. 

Another  statement  is  contained  in  a  resolution 
adopted  in  Michigan: 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  urge  all  who  are 
working  for  better  laws  to  recognize  (1)  that  until  the 
system  of  government  Is  so  changed  that  the  legislative 
power  is  taken  from  the  few  and  restored  to  the  voters 
it  is  useless  te  expect  that  these  few  will  reverse  their 
action  and  legislate  against  themselves;  and  (2)  that 
when  the  system  is  changed  there  will  inevitably  fol- 
low such  changes  in  the  laws  as  the  majority,  under 
able  leadership,  may  desire. 

The  truth  contained  in  this  statement  is  stated 
in  a  different  manner  in  Texas.  An  address,  is- 
sued by  the  State  Federation's  Committee  on  Di- 
rect Legislation,  combined  with  committees  from 
several  Central  Labor  Unions,  under  the  name 


"Texas  Non-Partisan  Federation  for  Majority 
Rule,"  contains  the  following: 

The  fact  is  evident  to  all  that  while  industrial 
machinery  has  been  wonderfully  improved  in  many 
ways  there  has  developed  a  centralization  of  political 
power.  The  party  system  has  developed  so  that  the 
legislative  power  in  city,  state  and  nation  is  tn  the 
hands  of  a  few,  and  these  few  are  principally  the  ones 
who  own  the  monopolies  and  contribute  as  campaign 
funds  a  portion  of  the  money  they  wring  from  the 
people. 

To  remedy  these  conditions  the  legislative  power 
must  be  restored  to  the  people — to  the  Majority.  It  is 
useless  to  expect  that  while  legislation  is  controlled  by 
the  few,  they  will  reverse  their  action.  They  will  not. 
Therefore  the  power  to  legislate  against  the  Interest  of 
the  people  must  be  restored  to  the  majority,  to  whom 
it  rightfully  belongs. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  declaration 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  an  organi- 
zation in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  wage-earn- 
ers' Unions  are  federated: 

Resolved,  That  the  twenty-second  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  reaffirms  the  de- 
mand of  the  order  for  more  political  power  in  its  mem- 
bers and  in  the  people  at  large,  and  to  this  end  de- 
mands a  people's  veto,  the  direct  ballot  to  be  called 
for  by  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  ;  and 
a  direct  initiative  by  not  to  exceed  eight  per  cent. 

The  Granges. 
The  same  year  that  organized  wage-earners  de- 
clared as  above,  there  were  similar  declaration* 
by  organized  farmers.    For  example,  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Grange  declared : 

Resolved,  That  the  people  should  protect  their  rights 
from  the  growing  power  of  the  few  by  taking  to  them- 
selves a  veto  power  through  the  optional  referendum,, 
and  a  direct  initiative. 

Similar  resolutions  had  been  adopted  by  the 
State  Granges  in,  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
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in  1902  were  adopted  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode 
Island.  Since  then  other  State  Granges  have  de- 
clared for  more  power  in  the  people,  as  also  have 
great  numbers  of  the  county  and  local  granges, 
and  the  Master  of  the  National  Grange,  in  1902 
and  1903  made  the  following  declarations,  which 
were  approved  by  the  conventions: 

All  the  American  people  (except  those  only  who 
are  directly  interested  in  trusts)  demand  protection 
by  Sta*'^  and  National  Law  from  these  combinations. 

There  is  no  political  party  that  defends  them,  and 
all  declare  against  them,    •    •  * 

The  National  Grange  has  been  conservative  and  con- 
sistent, and  the  position  of  the  order  was  taken  at  the 
great  Trust  Conference,  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
September,  1899,  and  was  more  fully  stated  in  brief, 
in  the  report;  of  the  special  committee  on  Trusts,  at  the 
Springfield,  Ohio,  session  held  November,  1899.  •   •  • 

The  patrons  of  husbandrys  position  is  right  and  has 
always  been  right.  The  people  of  the  country  are 
with  us.  Patrons,  the  time  has  come  when  promises 
will  not  suffice!   Action;  decisive  action,  is  demanded. 

Any  public  oflQcial  whose  duty  it  is  to  act,  and  he 
does  not  perform  his  entire  duty  in  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  laws  to  suppress  evils  of  trusts,  what- 
ever political  faith  he  may  profess,  with  whatever  po- 
litical party  he  may  afiBliate,  should  be  defeated  for 
renomination  and  election.  All  politicians  and  polit- 
ical parties  should  understand  that  the  rights  of  the 
people  must  be  respected,  and  that  special  privilege 
will  not  be  tolerated,  and  any  law  or  laws  now  in 
force  which  enable  manufacturers  to  sell,  and  they 
do  sell,  in  foreign  countries,  any  manufactured  article 
at  a  less  price  than  they  sell  to  American  citizens, 
thus  using  the  laws  of  our  country  to  discriminate 
against  our  citizens,  said  law  or  laws  should  at  once 
be  revised,  amended  or  repealed,  and  all  such  prac- 
tices made  impossible. 

The  laws  of  our  country  must  express  the  will 

AND  maintain  THE  RIGHTS  OP  THE  MAJORITY  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  AND  SAID  LAWS  MUST  BE  ENFORCED  AND  OBEYED 
BY  ALL  INDIVIDUALS  AND  CORPORATIONS. 

Such  is  the  statement  of  the  Worthy  Master  of 
the  National  Grange.  This  position  was  reiterated 
and  emphasized  in  the  annual  report  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  1903.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
monopoly  extortions  from  the  selling  prices  of 
farm  products  for  the  preceding  year  amounted  to 
seven  hundred  million  dollars  and  the  Worthy 
Master  said: 

The  majority  of  the  people  neither  belong  to  trust 
associations  nor  labor  unions.  Whatever  selfish  ad- 
vantage they  have  secured  is  taken  from  the  majority 
of  the  people.  The  people  are  becoming  exhausted  and 
restive.  If  combinations  of  capital  and  labor  will  not 
consider  the  interests  and  rights  of  those  outside  their 
organizations,  then  it  is  time  that  the  majority  of  the 


people,  who  pay  most  of  the  taxes  and  maintain  the 
nation  should  force  their  interests  on  the  attention  of 
these  organizations  and  the  country.  They,  the  ma-, 
JORiTY,  can  make  laws  and  enforce  them,  upon  which 
both  organised  capital  and  labor  depends;  AND  IT 
CLEARLY  BECOMES  THEIR  DUTY  TO  DO  SO. 

These  strong  declarations  for  majority  rule  were 
unanimously  approved  by  the  conventions. 

The  Master  of  the  Washington  State  Grange, 
J.  O.  Wing,  declared  as  follows  in  his  annual  re- 
port, June  1903: 

"I  consider  at  the  present  time  that  the  amending 
of  our  State  Constitution  providing  for  the  "Initiative 
and  Referendum"!*  the  most  important  matter  that 
we  have  to  consider  in  the  matter  of  legislation.  This 
is  not  a  partisan  question,  but  is  advocated  by  the  best 
members  of  all  parties.  It  is  feared  by  corrupt  poli- 
ticians, as  it  is  a  check  on  vicious  legislation.  It  is 
not  a  new  feature  in  government,  being  the  same  prin- 
ciple applied  to  laws  that  has  always  been  applied  to 
constitutional  amendments. 

We  should  commence  our  campaign  of  education 

NOW,  AND  CO-OPERATE  WITH  ALL  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 
THAT  ARE  WORKING  IN  FAVOR  OF  THIS  MEASURE. 

One  year  after  the  above  was  stated,  Brother 
Wing  in  a  letter  dated  July  2d,  says : 

Washington  has  increased  her  membership  47  per 
cent,  during  the  past  year,  thus  adding  considerable 
to  her  influence  for  Direct  Legislation.  At  our  last 
session  the  Grange  again  took  a  strong  stand  upon 
this  question,  and  will  follow  up  the  plan  of  question- 
ing candidates  for  the  Legislature.  We  shall  try  to 
work  with  organized  labor  upon  this  question. 

The  Farmers'  National  Congress  at  its  last  con- 
vention (1903),  with  delegates  from  twenty-five 
states  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion against  the  rule  of  the  few: 

Farmers'  National  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  non-partisan 
movement  for  the  extension  of  the  use  of  the  refer- 
endum, and  recommend  the  subject  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  farmers  in  all  our  states. 

The  foregoing  declarations  by  Organized  Farm- 
ers and  Organized  Wage-earners  demonstrate  the 
widespread  demand  for  a  people's  veto  and  direct 
initiative — the  overthrow  of  the  rule  of  the  few 
through  the  party  machine.  The  dominant  issue, 
they  declare,  is  the  overthrow  of  machine  rule  by 
establishing  the  people's  sovereignty.  This  is  the 
first  step  in  reform.  In  fact,  it  will  insure  the  ac- 
complishment of  all  sorts  of  legislative  reforms — 
whatever  the  enlightened  will  of  the  majority  may 
desire. 

This  attitude  of  the  non-partisan  organizations 
is  logical,  whereas  the  program  of  each  of  the 
third  party  machines  is  inconsistent,  as  we  have 
shown. 


Chapter  XXVII. 

THE  CLASS  STRUGGLE:  ANTI-MONOPOLISTS  VEESUS  MONOPOLISTS. 

Trust  Question  the  Dominant  Issue — Non-Partisan  Organizations  Are  Agreed — Program 

of  Socialist  Party  is  Fallacious. 

Turning  from  the  dominant  political  issue — the  The  non-partisan  organizations  of  the  country 

proposed  change  in  the  system  of  government,  let  are  agreed  that  the  crying  evil  in  industry  is 

us  consider  the  dominant  economic  issue.    Stated  Private  Monopoly,   usually  termed  the  Trusts, 

differently.  What  legislation  concerning  the  in-  This  is  the  declaration  of  organized  farmers,  or- 

dustries  of  the  country  is  most  needed?  ganized  business  men  and  organized  wage-earners. 
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In  the  annual  report  of  the  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  Brother  Aaron  Jones,  November,  1902,  he 
said: 

Organized  Farmers  Are  Fighting  Monopoly. 

The  most  important  question  before  the  American 
people  Is  that  of  Trusts.  These  combinations  are  grow- 
ing stronger,  and  more  exacting  every  year.  The 
farms,  homes,  crops,  stock,  and  other  property  of  the 
five  million  eight  hundred  thousand  farmers,  and  also 
the  awards  for  the  labor  of  the  thirty  million  men, 
women  and  children  who  live  upon  and  cultivate  these 
farms,  are  always  at  the  mercy  of  those  vast  com- 
binations. They  direct  anfZ  fix  the  price  of  what 
the  people  may  buy  and  sell. 

The  $1,400,000,000  Steel  Trust  fixes  the  price  of 
nails  and  wire  used  in  fencing  or  other  improvements. 

The  $120,000,000  International  Harvester  Trust  fixes 
the  price  of  the  machines  used  in  saving  the  crops. 

The  Standard  Oil  and  Coal  Trusts  fix  the  cost  of 
lighting  or  heating  our  homes,  and  the  hundreds  of 
other  trusts,  representing  $10,000,000,000  of  capita!, 
water  or  real.  ?iare  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  la- 
borer, and  all  the  common  people  who  have  made  this 
country  prosperous  and  developed  its  wonderful  re- 
sources, ABSOLUTELY  UNDER  THEIR  DOMINION. 

The  Grange  was  among  the  first  great  organizations 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  crimes  of 
organized  greed.  Day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  the 
Grange  has  pointed  out  the  disastrous  results  that 
wotild  follow  the  allowing  of  combinations  of  capital 
and  conspiracies  intended  to  restrict  trade,  create  mO' 
nopolies,  limit  production,  prevent  competition,  or  to 
control  prices.  The  earnest  and  determined  efforts  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  have  aroused  the  people  to 
the  dangers  incident  to  trust  methods. 

Such  is  the  statement  by  the  Master  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  and  it  was  heartily  approved  by  the 
convention. 

Statements  similar  to  this  have  been  made  by 
the  organizations  of  business  men  except  the  few 
that  are  themselves  monopolizing  an  industry  or 
attempting  to  do  so.  Said  Mr.  Frank  Barry,  Sec- 
retary of  the  League  of  National  Associations,  in 
testifying  before  the  interstate  commerce  com- 
mittee of  the  senate,  January  26,  1900,  in  ad- 
vocacy of  an  amendment  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tions in  freight  rates: 

Business  IVIen's  Organizations  Are  Fighting 
Monopoly. 

This  is  the  greatest  anti-trust  law  that  Congress  can 
place  upon  the  statute  books,  because  it  strikes  at 

THE  conditions  WHICH  MAKE  THE  INDUSTRIAL  TRUST 
POSSIBLE. 

Without  the  favors  in  transportation,  which  are  not 
only  granted  to  but  are  often  forced  by  the  great  trade 
and  manufacturing  combinations,  they  could  exist 

ONLY  with  great  DIFFICULTY  AND  MUST  FINALLY  SUC- 
CUMB TO  THE  SUCCESSFUL  COMPETITION  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENT MANUFACTURERS  AND  TRADESMEN. 

The  very  broad  public  sentiment  existing,  favorable 
to  this  legislation,  is  mirrored  in  the  press  of  the  land 
at  the  present  time.  Leading  editorials  and  lengthy 
statistical  arguments  for  this  bill  have  appeared  in 
the  foremoFt  daily  and  periodical  publications  of  our 
principal  cities. 

Commercial  organizations  throughout  the  entire 
country  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  supporting 


this  movement  and  indorsing  the  bill,  such  as  they 
were  never  before  known  to  evince  in  any  subject. 
«    4i  « 

I  wish  to  say  here  that  there  are  about  fifty-nine 
national  commercial  organizations,  all  of  which  were 
communicated  with,  and  with  scarcely  an  exception 
we  have  their  replies,  stating  that  we  might  count 
them  in  on  this  movement,  and  expressing  their  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  in  all  of  its  terms. 

Since  that  time  these  national  organizations  have 
taken  up  the  subject  of  the  desired  amendments  with 
their  memberships,  and  in  convention  have  expressed 
the  most  heart  and  unqualified  approval  of  this  bill. 
They  have  been  joined  in  the  movement  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Commission  Merchants,  The  National 
Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  American  Association 
of  Flint  and  Lime  Glass  Manufacturers,  National  Paint, 
Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  National  Hardware  Asso- 
ciation, National  Association  of  Stove  Manufacturers, 
and  many  others,  beside  local,  State  and  interstate  or- 
ganizations, boards  of  trade,  etc.,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion.   *    *  » 

Just  a  word  as  to  what  these  national  associations 
are  :  Some  of  them  are  composed  of  State  or  sectional 
organizations,  which  in  turn  comprise  in  their  mem- 
bership the  great  majority  of  those  carrying  on  the 
particular  line  of  business  in  their  respective  terri- 
tories. Of  these,  the  Millers'  National  Association  is 
a  type.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  associations  of  sub- 
sidiary organizations  of  one  kind  or  another  which  are 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  None  of 
these  associations  are  small.  They  all  fully  represent 
what  their  names  import — the  persons,  firms,  com- 
panies and  corporations  who  produce  the  immense  com- 
merce and  carry  on  the  great  industries  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  working  capital  actually  invested  be- 
side which  the  enormous  stated  capitalization  of  the 
railways  is  not  formidable.  These  representative  na- 
tional societies  are  formed  for  the  main  purpose  of 

PROTECTING  THE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  OF  THIS  COUN- 
TRY, and  it  is  no  new  thing  to  find  them  appealing  to 
the  Congress  of  the  nation  for  remedial  legislation. 
Two  or  three  industrial  combinations,  which  have 
reached  such  proportions  that  they  are  able  to  domi- 
nate and  control  the  railway  interest  and  railway 
rates,  are  not  with  us.  With  those  exceptions  the  sup- 
porters of  this  measure,  as  represented  in  these  or- 
ganizations,  ARE    PRACTICALLY   ALL   OF    THE  FARMERS, 

all  of  manufacturers,  all  of  the  merchants, 
all  of  the  general  traders  and  dealers  of  the 
United  States.* 

The  wage-earners,  too,  are  oppressed  by  the  mo- 
nopolists. Nearly  everything  they  consume  is 
purchased  at  a  monopoly  price,  and  the  price  of 
labor  is  hammered  down  by  the  monopolists.  It 
follows  that  the  organizations  of  wage-earners  are 
fighting  the  monopolists.  Says  President  Gompers 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  an  extra 
number  of  the  official  magazine  of  the  order,  just 
issued : 

Wage-Eabners    Organizations    Are  Fighting 
Monopolists. 

Remember  that  the  issue  is  the  establishment  of 
the  people's  sovereignty.  It  is  not  a  labor  question 
only  nor  simply  a  question  of  capitalism,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  monopoly.  Shall  the  monopoly  of  all  the  po- 
litical power  of  the  country  be  in  all  the  people  or 


*  Hearing  of  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  U.  S. 
Senate,  Jan.  26,  1900,  pages  1  to  7. 
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continued  in  the  ruling  few?  It  is  the  people  against 
the  monopolists. 

Reviewing  the  preceding  paragraphs  it  is  clear 
that  the  farmers,  business  men  and  waoe-earners 
are  all  figliting  the  monopolists — the  trust  mag- 
nates. Tlie  Trust  Question,  then,  is  the  domi- 
nant issue. 

Anti-Monopolists  versus  Monopolists. 

It  13  the  anti-monopolists  versus  the  monopo- 
lists. Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  ar- 
rayed against  one  per  cent,  or  less.    But  the 

ONE  PER  CENT.  ARE  IN  POWER  OWING  TO  AN  UN- 
NECESSARY DELEGATION  OF  POWER  BY  THE  VOTERS. 
As  RAPIDLY  AS  THE  VOTERS  TAKE  TO  THEM- 
SELVES THE  RIGHT  TO  A  DIRECT  BALLOT  ON 
PUBLIC   QUESTIONS   THEY   COME   INTO   POWER,  AND 

THEN  ALL  RUNS  SMOOTHLY.  Such  has  been  the  esp- 
perience  in  Switzerland,  in  Oregon  and  in  South 
Dakota.  Whatever  legislation  the  public  welfare 
requires  is  enacted  through  the  system  of  guarded 
representative  government. 

That  this  is  the  line  of  evolution  is  no  mere 
theory,  however,  a  thorough  demonstration  has 
been  made  in  SuAtzerland,  Oregon  and  South  Da- 
Jcota,  as  we  have  said. 

Let  us  compare  the  socialist  party  program. 

Socialist  Party  Program  is  Fallacious. 

The  dominant  issue,  declares  the  socialist  party, 
is  not  the  establishment  of  the  people's  sovereignty, 
but  that  the  socialist  party  machine  shall  become 
the  sovereign  power,  pledged  to  immediate  pub- 
lic ownership  and  operation  of  all  the  means  of 
production  and  distribution.  "Tlie  class  struggle," 
declares  the  national  platform  adopted  at  Chicago, 
May  5,  1904.  "is  due  to  the  private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  employment,  or  the  tools  of  produc- 
tion." 

Mark  you,  such  is  the  program  of  the  socialist 
party  and  at  a  time  when  not  only  the  working 
people  but  nearly  all  the  capitalists  are  being 
fleeced  by  the  monopolists.  The  amount  of  the 
monopoly  robbery  is  some  two  billion  dollars  an- 
nually, yet  the  socialist  party  demands  that 
workmen  and  the  capitalists  shall  not  join  to- 
gether and  establish  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
and  at  once  terminate  the  monopoly  robberies! 

The  non-partisan  organizations,  however,  the 
labor  unions,  the  granges  and  the  business  men's 
organizations,  are  unitedly  demanding  the  aboli- 
tion of  party  government — machine  rule,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  people's  sovereignty  through  a 
people's  veto  and  direct  initiative,  which  can  be  se- 
cured in  this  year's  campaign  by  merely  question- 
ing the  candidates  of  all  the  parties.  This  we  shall 
demonstrate  in  later  chapters. 

The  socialist  party  program,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  building  up  of  a  party  machine  and  which 
shall  not  come  into  power  until  it  can  confiscate 
the  entire  capital  of  the  country  I  Then  after  the 
revolution  has  been  accomplished  by  the  socialist 
party  machine — the  rule  of  the  few — the  people 
are  to  be  placed  in  power  by  granting  to  them  a 
people's  veto  through  the  referendum,  and  a  direct 
initiative! 

A  comparison  of  the  two  programs  and  compari- 
son with  what  has  actually  taken  place  in  Switz- 
erland and  Oregon  demonstrates  which  projiram  is 
in  line  with  the  principles  of  social  development. 
In  Switzerland,  for  example,  where  the  people 


have  attained  their  sovereignty  and  have  termi- 
nated private  monopoly,  all  is  running  smoothly 
and  the  socialist  party  has  been  obliged  to  recon- 
struct its  program  or  go  out  of  business.  See  page 
59,  above. 

The  foregoing  should  be  thoroughly  studied  by 
tho-se  who  are  interested  in  social  welfare.  And 
is  there  anyone  who  isn't  interested?  Good  inten- 
tions should  be  coupled  with  clear  thinking  or 
serious  evils  will  result.  For  example,  the  bad 
conditions  in  Colorado  are  largely  due  to  the 
dominance  of  socialist  party  theories.  The  Ameri- 
can Labor  Union,  of  which  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  is  a  component  part,  declared  for 
socialism  two  years  ago.  since  which  time  it  has 
been  preached  to  the  members  of  the  union  that 
private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and 
exchange  is  robbery.  Says  Mr.  Ray  Stannard 
Baker  in  his  article  on  the  Colorado  situation  in 
McClure's  Magazine  for  May,  1904: 

What  Socialist  Party  Program  Leads  To. 

The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  has  declared  itself 
Socialistic  ;  preaches  the  Socialistic  doctrine,  urges  It.s 
members  to  vote  Socialist  ticket,  although  a  large 
proportion  of  the  membership  is  not  Socialistic.  In 
this  respect  it  departs  widely  from  the  conservatve 
trade-union  movement  of  the  country.  It  is  not  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  nor  do 

ITS  LEADERS  AGREE  WITH  THE  TRADE-UNION  IDEA  AS 
IT  IS  ADVANCED  BY  MR.   GOMPERS^  MR.   MITCHELL,  MR. 

Keefe,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Clark,  and  other  prominent 
LEADERS.  One  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  trade 
unionism  is  to  deal  with  the  employer  or  the  employ- 
ers' organization  in  a  friendly  business  spirit,  to  make 
mutually  agreeable  settlements  and  contracts.  Wit- 
ness the  system  of  agreements  under  which  the  Ty- 
pographical Union,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  the 
Railroad  Brotherhoods  have  worked  for  years.  It  is 
the  desire  of  the  legitimate  trade-unionist  to  join  with 
the  employer  and  work  out  the  problems  of  each  in- 
dustry. But  the  Socialist  sets  himself  on  a  different 
plane.  He  regards  the  employer  as  a  robber,  an  ex- 
ploiter, of  whom  he  is  the  victim ;  and  no  matter  how 
much  the  employer  might  give  him  in  increased  wages 
and  shorter  hours,  he  would  still  be  a  robber  and  the 
Socialist  still  the  victim.  He  even  tends  to  lose  re- 
spect for  property,  regarding  it  as  the  accumulation  of 
robber  wealth  ;  on  the  card  which  every  member  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  carries,  and  printed  on 
the  cover  of  the  official  organ  of  the  union,  The  Miners' 
Magazine,  is  this  slogan  of  Socialism:  "Labor  produces 
all  wealth  :  wealth  belongs  to  the  producer  thereof.'' 

I  listened  several  times  to  the  speeches  of  Presi- 
dent Moyer,  "Mother"  Jones,  and  other  leaders.  Here 
is  a  sample  from  "Mother"  Jones  : 

"These  robber  exploiters  take  the  wealth  that  wo 
have  produced  by  the  toil  of  our  hands  and  the  sweat 
of  our  brows.  Before  the  warfare  comes  to  an  end 
labor  must  be  given  all,  capital  itself  must  be  de- 
stroyed, and  Socialism  must  take  Its  place." 

How  can  President  Moyer  and  Secretary  Haywood 
go  from  a  meeting  In  which  they  have  been  making 
their  followers  believe  these  things  and  talk  calm  busi- 
ness agreements  with  employers  who  have  no  right  to 
existence? 

And  they  take  quite  a  different  position  upon  a 
strike  from  that  of  the  conservative  trade-unionl.st. 
Any  disturbance  with  them,  for  good  or  for  bad,  Iji 
helpful  in  calling  attention  to  the  "burden  borne  by 
the  masses"  ;  it  serves  to  stir  up  that  "class  conscious- 
ness" which  Is  the  present  dream  of  the  Socialist,  to 
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separate  employer  and  employee  by  a  wider  and  wider 
chasm,  thereby  hastening  the  day  when  the  "govern- 
ment must  step  in  and  take  control." 

A  Seckssion  fkom  Society. 

Indeed,  the  policy  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  in  Colorado,  would  suggest  a  sort  of  secession 
from  society.  Everything  is  all  wrong — government, 
politics,  industry,  religion.  So  we  find  the  union  open- 
ing its  own  stores,  trying  to  run  its  own  hospital,  ne- 
gotiating for  a  coal  mine  to  dig  its  own  coal,  encour- 
aging its  members  to  avoid  a  "capitalistic  press"  and 
read  only  good  socialistic  papers.  They  not  only  want 
Socialism,  but  they  want  it  this  morning.  Meanwhile 
the  old  world  moves  onward,  and  things  grow,  not 
by  miracles,  but  slowly  and  painfully. 

But  in  spite  of  the  mistakes,  the  violences,  the  ar- 
rogance, the  unreasoning  sympathetic  strikes  of  the 
Federation  in  Colorado — mistakes  now  inexorably 
winnowed  out  and  punished — the  union  is  by  no  means 
entirely  to  blame  for  the  sorry  conditions  existing  in 
Colorado.  [See  preceding  chapters  describing  the  evils 
of  machine  rule.] 

The  evils  that  are  flowing  from  the  socialist 
program  are  deep-seated,  as  we  have  seen.  Com- 
pare the  Colorado  situation  with  the  conditions 
in  Switzerland!  There  the  system  of  government 
has  evolved  from  party  government  to  the  next 
higher  stage  a7id  the  socialist  party  contention  is 
a  back  number.  "To  avoid  extinction,"  writes 
Professor  ^lacy,  "some  of  the  Swiss  socialists  have 
proposed  radical  changes  in  the  socialistic  doctrine 
and  the  method  of  action." 

You  who  realize  the  fallacy  in  the  socialist  party 
contention  ought  to  work  with  the  non-partisan 
organizations,  FOR  they  alone  ha\^  a  practica- 
ble PROGRAM  FOR  THE  IMMEDIATE  ESTABLISHMENT 

OF  THE  people's  so^-ereignty.  The  details  of  the 
system  will  be  stated  in  a  moment.  Right  here  the 
writer  desires  to  briefly  summarize  the  reasons 
why  he  has  steadfastly  refused  to  join  the  socialist 
party : 

Reasons  for  Staying  Out  of  Socialist  Party. 

1.  Because  the  real  issue  to-day — the  class 
struggle — is  between  the  anti-monopolists  and  the 
monopolists,  and  not  between  labor  and  capital. 

2.  When  the  monopoly  of  the  political  power 
shall  be  taken  over  by  the  people  through  the  right 
to  a  direct  ballot,  they  will  immediately  terminate 
the  private  control  of  the  economic  monopolies  and 


will  shut  out  cut-throat  competition.  As  rapidly  as 
administrative  institutions  can  be  developed,  the 
competition  between  organizations  within  an  in- 
dustry will  be  terminated.  These  developments 
will  take  time. 

3.  The  principles  involved  are  democratic  and 
republican  instead  of  socialistic,  as  is  actually 
demonstrated  by  what  has  taken  place  in  Switzer- 
land. The  Germans,  who  developed  the  socialist 
party  theories,  never  experienced  liberty  and 
therefore  could  not  forecast  conditions  that  come 
ivith  liberty,  as  is  proved  by  the  conditions  where 
full-fledged  liberty  exists,  namely,  in  Switzerland. 

4.  To  the  foregoing  the  writer  desires  to  point 
out  that  each  increase  in  membership  in  the  so- 
cialist party  is  a  loss  to  the  country  and  an  in- 
jury to  the  ones  who  join.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
join  in  the  non-partisan  program  of  questioning 
c£undidates  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  people's 
sovereignty  is  to  exert  a  power  the  extent  of  which 
is  almost  beyond  comprehension,  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  division,  Book  V. 

5.  Furthermore,  the  people's  sovereignty  will 
probably  be  established  nationally  within  two 
years,  and  then  will  be  directly  initiated  the  bills 
to  nationalize  the  railway  and  telegraph  and  to 
restore  competitive  prices  in  the  products  of  the* 
mines  or  establish  public  ownership.  The  social- 
ist party  will  take  no  part  in  the  movement  unless 
its  program  is  radically  changed.  The  non-parti- 
san organizations  and  the  leagues  co-operating 
with  them  will  frame  the  measures,  get  the  signa- 
tures to  the  petitions  and  argue  the  questions. 
This  is  the  way  that  things  have  gone  in  Switzer- 
land. Organized  wage-earners  and  organized  farm- 
ers have  taken  the  lead  in  the  securing  of  pro- 
gressive measures. 

6.  When  the  guarded  system  of  representative 
government  is  installed  in  the  near  future,  states- 
manship will  become  a  profession — those  who  have 
demonstrated  their  leadership  will  be  kept  in  of- 
fice term  after  term  as  long  as  they  care  to  serve. 
Far-sighted  people  should  see  in  the  present  con- 
ditions the  path  to  eflective  helpfulness  and  lead- 
ership. Tnose  who  excel  in  questioning  the  can- 
didates, whether  within  the  grange,  the  unions  or 
the  leagues,  will  have  demonstrated  their  worth 
to  their  fellow-citizens,  who  will  request,  doubt- 
less, that  they  represent  them  in  the  legislative 
bodies  and  in  administrative  positions.  Now,  as 
never  before,  is  the  saying  applicable, — 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 


BOOK  V. 

LINE  or  LEAST  RESISTANCE.  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 

PEOPLE'S  SOVEREIGNTY. 


History  Demonstrates  Line  of  Least  Resistance  in  City,  State  and  Nation. 

History  shows  the  trend  of  the  manifold  tendencies  in  social  evolution.    For  a  century  and 
quarter  the  Referendum  System  has  teen  extended  in  various  ways,  and  during  the  past  two 
years  with  great  rapidity.    An  outline  of  this  history,  demonstrating  the  lines  of  least 
resistance  in  city,  state  and  nation,  is  herewith  presented. 

Chapter  XXYIII. 


LIXE  OF  LEAST  EESISTANCE  IN  AMERICAN  CITIES. 


A.  Iowa  Cities  EMA^'CIPATED  by  Statute  Law. 

The  system  of  government  in  each  city  in  the 
United  States  is  controlled  by  the  legislature, 
while  the  legislature  is  controlled  by  the  party  in 
power  in  the  state,  and  back  of  this  party  is  the 
"machine." 

In  every  state  except  Iowa  this  system  of  ma- 
chine rule  has  oppressed  the  people  in  the  cities. 
Only  in  Iowa  has  the  legislature  accorded  a 
nearly  complete  sovereignty  to  the  people  in  the 
villages  and  cities. 

Beginning  with  a  law  in  1858,  the  citizens  have 
been  accorded  the  referendum  ballot — majority 
rule,  as  to  incorporation,  changes  of  boundary, 
and  this  same  law  provided  that  one-fourth  of  the 
qualified  voters  might  initiate  a  proposal  to  amend 
the  city  charter,  the  decision  to  rest  in  a  majority 
of  the  voters  in  the  territory  affected. 

Likewise,  the  voters  in  each  city  have  been  au- 
thorized to  change  their  corporate  name,  and  to 
establish  a  free  public  library  and  reading-room 
"provided  a  suitable  lot  and  building  shall  first 
be  donated  to  such  city  for  that  purpose." 

An  initiative  for  aiding  in  the  construction  of 
railroads  was  placed  in  ''a  majority  of  the  resi- 
dent freehold  taxpayers."  But  no  proposal  to  aid 
a  railroad  corporation  can  l)e  adopted  until  a  spe- 
cial election  is  held  and  the  proposal  is  indorsed 
by  "two-thirds  of  the  rotes  polled." 

These  are  only  samples  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Iowa  voters  have  been  accorded  their  liberties, 
and  as  a  result  there  is  scarcely  a  scandal  con- 
cerning city  government  in  Iowa.  City  monopo- 
lies, especially,  are  controlled  by  the  people.  Be- 
ginning with  a  law  of  1872  authorizing  publicly 
owned  water  works,  the  determining  power  on 
this  great  question  has  been  the  voters  themselves. 
Public  ownership  of  gas  works  and  electric  lights 
was  authorized  in  1888,  but  "not  until  a  majority 
of  the  legal  voters  at  a  general  or  special  election 
decide  in  favor  of  the  same."  The  question  may 
be  brought  to  a  vote  "upon  the  petition  of  twenty- 


five  property  owners  in  each  ward  of  the  city  or 
town." 

Here  we  have  the  direct  initiative,  also  a  peo- 
ple's veto. 

The  laws  of  the  state  were  codified  in  1899,  and 
the  people's  veto  and  direct  initiative  were  ex- 
tended to  practically  all  of  the  city  monopolies. 

In  1900  the  referendum  reached  a  stage  where 
the  legislature  provided  a  separate  ballot  for 
measures.  In  Iowa,  then,  there  are  separate  bal- 
lots for  men  and  for  measures. 

And  in  these  Iowa  cities  there  is  practically  no 
corruption,  whereas  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  and 
all  the  other  adjoining  states  except  South  Dakota, 
there  is  no  end  of  corruption. 

B.  South  Dakota  Cities  Emancipated  by  Con- 

stitutional Amendment. 

In  Iowa  the  system  has  been  enacted  by  statute 
law.  In  South  Dakota  it  has  been  applied  by  con- 
stitutional amendment,  adopted  by  the  people  in 
1898  and  put  into  operation  by  statute  law, 
March,  1899,  since  which  time  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  corruption  and  no  granting  of  francliises 
to  private  corporations  except  for  telephones, 
which  are  part  of  a  national  monopoly.  In  other 
words,  where  the  people  rule  they  refuse  to  give 
to  anyone  a  special  privilege  except  where  it  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

C.  Several  Cities  Emancipated  by  Charter 

Amendments. 

Several  cities  have  secured  a  people's  veto  and 
direct  initiative  by  a  change  in  the  city  charter. 
Among  these  cities  are  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Pasadena,  Portland,  Seattle  and  Denver.  In  each 
of  them,  except  Denver,  the  voters  have  expe- 
rienced the  benefit  and  are  heartily  pleased  with 
their  increase  of  power.  In  Denver  the  new 
charter  was  only  recently  installed. 
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D.  Statitouy  Provisions  in  Indiana,  Wiscon- 
sin AND  Montana  for  People's  Veto  as  to 
FiL\NciiiSES  for  City  Monopoijes. 

In  sev.MMl  states  tlio  lou:islat\iro  has  enacted  a 
statute  provi(lin<»  that  each  ordinance  of  a  city 
countil  jirantiii','  a  franchise  for  a  city  monopoly 
may  he  rt  toi-d  by  the  people.  Such  ia  the  case  in 
lowa.  as  we  liave  said,  also  in  Indiana,  Wisconsin 
and  Montana.  This  prevents  boodling  as  to  fran- 
chises and  ordinances,  for  the  tinal  power  is  no 
longer  in  the  common  council  but  in  the  people. 


E.    Advisory    Initiative    in    Illinois  Cities 
Through  Statute  Law. 

In  Illinois  the  legislature  of  1001  authorized 
twenty- live  per  cent  of  tlie  voters  in  each  of  tlie 
municipalities  of  tlie  state  to  bring  to  a  referen- 
dum vote  of  their  fellow-citizens  three  public  ques- 
tions in  each  election.  The  verdict  of  the  people 
is  said  to  be  advisory  hut  in  reality  it  is  an  Jn- 
st ruction — a  command  which  the  representatives 
are  morally  bound  to  observe,  and  they  actually 
do  obey  ichere  they  are  questioned  before  election 
as  to  whether,  if  elected,  they  will  heed  the  ivill 
of  the  people  when  expressed  through  a  referen- 
dum vote. 

Under  this  advisory  initiative  in  Illinois  muni- 
cipalities, two  referendum  votes  have  been  cast  in 
Chicago.  The  first  one  was  in  April,  1902,  and 
the  people  declared  for  public  ownership  of  the 
street  railways  and  gas  plants  and  for  direct  nom- 
inations. 

This  vote,  combined  with  the  pledging  of  candi- 
dates for  aldermen,  described  in  a  succeeding  sec- 
tion, heijied  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  street 
railicay  franchises.  This  street  railway  question 
was  put  to  a  second  vote  in  the  i\pril  election  of 
this  year  and  again  the  people  declared  for  public 
ownership.  2yo  to  1.  They  instructed,  also,  that 
the  existing  private  ownership  be  continued  tem- 
porarily through  a  license  system  revocable  at  any 
time.  The  referendum  ballot  submitted,  also,  the 
question  of  adopting  the  Mueller  law,  which  au- 
thorizes the  city  to  enter  upon  public  ownership 
of  tlie  street  railway  and  issue  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness to  obtain  funds  to  pay  for  the  ac- 
quired properties. 

This  advisory  initiative  system  of  Illinois  has 
been  used  in  other  cities  than  Chicago  but  the 
facts  have  not  been  collected. 

In  Buffalo.  New  York,  a  referendum  league  was 
organized  about  a  year  ago  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing from  the  legislature  a  charter  amendment  for 
an  advisory  initiative,  similar  to  the  Illinois  sys- 
tem. The  Buffalo  Board  of  Trade  endorsed  tlie 
plan  and  the  people  of  the  city  were  practically 
unanimous  in  their  demand  for  it,  but  the  sover- 
eign power  in  the  state — the  party  in  power  in 
the  legislature,  refused  to  surrender  any  of  its 
authority.  The  people  of  Buffalo,  therefore,  have 
started  in  to  emancipate  themselves,  they  are 
working  for  the  immediate  adofition  of  the  sys- 
tem which  originated  at  VVinnetka,  Illinois,  and  is 
described  in  the  following  section. 


F.    Self-Emancipation    of   Citizens   at  Win- 
netka,  Illinois. 

In  most  of  the  states  ttie  monopolists  have  pre- 
vented the  legislature  from  establishing  a  people's 
veto  as  to  franchises  for  city  monopolies,  and  they 
have  kept  the  legislature  from  submitting  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  This  has  left  the  people 
in  the  clutches  of  private  monopoly  with  its  rob- 
bery and  corruption. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  of  liberty,  however, 
coupled  with  ingenuity,  has  worked  out  a  system 
of  Self-Emancipation.  The  time  was  eight  years 
ago.  The  place,  Winnetka,  Illinois,  a  suburb  of 
Chicago,  peopled  largely  by  bright  and  active 
business  men  of  that  city  and  by  the  late  Henry 
D.  Lloyd  and  by  Judge  Windes,  of  the  Appellate 
Court.  Certain  would-be  monopolists  proposed  to 
the  village  council  that  it  grant  them  a  forty- 
year  franchise  for  a  gas  plant.  This  was  opposed 
by  the  citizens  for  they  wanted  public  ownership 
of  city  monopolies.  They  possessed  a  publicly 
owned  water-works  system  and  aimed  to  keep  from 
the  clutches  of  private  monopoly.  Fortunately 
there  was  being  held  at  that  time  a  public  meeting 
each  month  to  consider  public  questions.  It  was 
termed  the  "town  meeting."  At  the  next  town 
meeting  after  the  gas  question  came  up  there 
was  adopted  a  resolution  asking  the  village  coun- 
cil to  submit  the  question  to  the  people.  A  deputa- 
tion of  leading  citizens  called  upon  the  city  coun- 
cil at  its  next  meeting,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  was  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  speaking.  After  a  warm 
time  the  council  reluctantly  agreed  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  voters  and  abide  by  their  deci- 
sion. The  polls  were  opened  and  the  proposed 
franchise  received  only  4  votes  with  180  against  it. 

This  settled  the  gas  franchise  and  it  did  much 
more,  for  at  the  next  caucus  for  nominating  vil- 
lage trustees  it  was  proposed  and  seconded  that 
only  those  men  should  be  nominated  who  would 
stand  up  before  their  fellow-voters  and  promise 
that  if  nominated  and  elected  they  would  sub- 
mit all  important  questions  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  and  abide  by  their  decision.  This  was 
agreed  to  by  the  voters  present,  and  each  nominee 
for  village  trustee  stood  before  his  fellow-citizens 
and  promised. 

Thus  was  the  system  installed,  for  there  were 
no  competing  nominations.  The  casting  of  bal- 
lots on  election  day  was  a  mere  form. 

From  that  day  until  the  present  time  the  people 
of  Winnetka  have  been  the  sovereign  poioer  as  to 
ordinances.  They  are  a  Self-Emancipated  Peo- 
ple. 

Advisory  Referendum  Described. 

Eeviewing  the  above  it  is  seen  that  the  pledges 
for  installing  the  referendum  system  were  secured 
by  Questioning  Candidates,  while  the  system  it- 
self is  through  Rules  of  Procedure,  which  may  be 
incorporated  in  the  rules  themselves  or  in  an  or- 
dinance or  statute.  The  system  is  the  Advisory 
Referendum,  the  candidates  being  pledged  to  carry 
out  the  people's  advice.  This  they  have  done  in 
Winnetka  and  elsewhere,  as  we  shall  show.  But 
the  system  is  intended  for  use  only  until  the  usual 
form  can  be  installed.  In  fact,  it  is  through  an 
Advisory  Initiative  that  a  change  in  the  federal 
constitution  is  to  be  secured  and  in  the  near 
future. 
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Chapter  XXIX. 

APPLICATION  OF  WINNETKA  SYSTEM,  t.  e.  QUESTIONING  CANDIDATES  AS 
TO  ADVISORY  REFEEENDUM  AND  ADVISORY  INITIATIVE. 

I.  The  Beginning. 


The  writer  knew  of  the  Winnetka  system  from 
the  start,  and  at  the  close  of  the  national  cam- 
paign of  1900  realized  the  absolute  need  for  a  peo- 
ple's veto  and  direct  initiative  in  national  affairs. 
I  realized,  too,  that  the  federal  constitution  is  a 
practically  unalterable  instrument  till  a  direct 
initiative, is  installed,  so  I  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  rule- of -procedure  system  should  he  installed  in 
Congress,  thus  getting  around  the  obstruction. 

I  consulted  with  practical  statesmen  who  agreed 
with  me.  Then  I  moved  from  New  York  City  to 
Washington  to  devote  myself  to  the  work. 

The  facts  concerning  the  Winnetka  system  were 
published  in  various  forms  and  the  practicability 
of  the  system  was  endorsed  by  the  National  Direct 
Legislation  League;  by  the  Second  Social  and 
Political  Conference  at  Detroit;  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
other  organizations.  The  Executive  Council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ordered  that  an 
address  be  issued  to  the  trade  unions  of  the  coun- 
try calling  their  attention  to  the  system  of  self- 


emancipation,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  appli- 
cation to  cities  and  then  to  states  and  the  na- 
tion. 

The  writer  was  invited  to  prepare  the  address, 
but  owing  to  unavoidable  delay  it  was  not  com- 
pleted till  near  the  time  for  the  assembling  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  President  Gompers,  in  his  message  to  the 
convention,  reaffirmed  in  strong  language  the  need 
for  the  referendum  and  initiative  in  governmental 
affairs  and  suggested  that  the  convention  issue  the 
address.  The  committee,  however,  to  which  it  was 
referred  suggested  that  the  Winnetka  system  be 
explained  through  the  official  magazine,  The 
American  Federationists,  and  it  was  so  ordered 
by  the  convention. 

The  convention's  instruction  that  the  Winnetka 
system  be  explained  through  the  American  Federa- 
tionist  was  complied  with  in  an  extra  number  of 
88  large  pages.  It  was  prepared  by  the  writer  of 
these  pages.  Some  26,000  copies  were  circulated 
to  selected  names. 


II.  Results  of  Action  by  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Extra  Number  of  Official 

Magazine. 


A.    IN  GENERAL. 


Highly  commendatory  notices  of  the  special 
number  were  received.  For  example,  Ex-Governor 
John  P.  Altgeld,  who  has  since  died,  wrote  to  the 
author : 

I  must  compliment  you  on  having  presented  the 
subject  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  and  Repre- 
sentative Government  in  the  most  lucid,  striking  and 
comprehensive  manner  that  I  have  ever  seen.  You 
have  done  your  country  a  service. 

Governor  Altgeld  further  said: 

Through  the  agency  of  the  labor  organizations  it 
ought  to  get  into  every  neighborhood,  and  in  time  it 
tcill  create  a  sentiment  that  will  be  irresistible. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  extra  num- 
ber the  Lecturer  of  the  Oregon  State  Grange  wrote 
to  Mr.  Shibley: 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  letter, 
and  to   say   that  the   pamphlet   received   from  you 


[extra  nummber  of  The  American  Federationist  was 
the  means  of  changing  my  views  upon  the  question 
of  Direct  Legislation  [the  Optional  Referendum  and 
the  Initiative].  I  had  always  been  skeptical  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter,  but  am  now  convinced  of  its  en- 
tire practicability.  I  have  used  a  number  of  the  sug- 
gestions received  from  the  literature  which  you  sent, 
in  urging  the  importance  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  our  state  constitution,  upon  the  Granges  of  the  state 
and  am  pleased  to  report  that  favorable  results  have 
already  followed.  [Later — The  vote  in  the  state  stood 
11  to  1  for  the  system.] 

Letters  quite  similar  to  the  above  were  received 
from  Grange  officials  in  several  states. 

The  development  of  sentiment  for  majority  rule 
has  been  very  rapid  among  all  classes.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Episcopal  Church  National  Congress 
of  1902  devoted  half  a  day  to  the  Moral  Aspects 
of  the  Referendum. 


B.    SELF-EMANCIPATION  OF  CITIES. 


Immediately  upon  the  publication  of  the  special 
number,  January,  1902,  there  were  results  among 
the  labor  unions.  For  example,  the  President  of 
the  Connecticut  Federation  of  Labor  issued  a 
short  address  to  the  unions  of  the  state  directing 
their  attention  to  the  Winnetka  system  and  urging 
that  it  be  applied  at  once  in  the  several  cities  of 
the  state.  In  Texas  the  convention  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  held  almost  immediately 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  national  convention, 


created  a  Direct  Legislation  Committee  with  in- 
structions to  push  for  the  people's  sovereignty  in 
municipal  affairs.* 

Geneva,  Illinois, 

In  Geneva,  Illinois,  a  business  men's  association 
appointed  a  committee  to  ap[)ly  the  Winnetka  sys- 
tem and  success  was  immediate.  They  installed 
an  advisory  initiative,  as  well  as  the  advisory  ref- 
erendum. 
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Chicago. 

At  Chiciigo,  Illinois,  also,  there  was  a  successful 
campaign.  A  statute  of  tiie  state  for  the  advisory 
initiative  was  enacted  in  1901.  Early  the  next 
year  the  Chicago  Referendum  league  was  organ- 
ized to  apply  the  system  in  Chicago.  They  suc- 
ceeded. They  tiled  a  petition  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  names  for  a  referendum  vote  on 
three  questions,  puhlic  ownership  of  street  rail- 
ways and  electric  lighting  plants,  and  direct  nom- 
inations. While  the  question  was  heing  discussed 
the  writer  was  in  the  city  enroute  to  the  East,  and 
found  that  there  was  no  movement  to  pledge  the 
aldermanic  candidates  to  obey  the  will  of  the 
ptHiple  as  expressed  by  referendum  vote,  and  I 
found,  also,  tluit  tlie  Municipal  Voters'  League 
was  opposed  to  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple should  they  vote  for  public  ownership. 

I  at  once  set  to  work  and  made  a  "paper  organ- 
ization" to  question  candidates.  A  letterhead  was 
published  showing  an  executive  committee  com- 
posed of  the  leading  officers  of  the  Referendum 
League,  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Turner  Society,  and  with  an  imposing  Advisory 
Council.  On  this  letterhead  a  communication  was 
addressed  to  the  182  aldermanic  candidates  for  35 
places.    The  questions  asked  were  as  follows: 

1.  If  elected,  will  you  use  the  power  of  your  office 
to  execute  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the 
polls?  (Ans.)   

2.  If  elected,  will  you  vote  to  adopt  and  maintain 
a  rule  of  procedure  requiring  that  any  proposed  fran- 
chise for  a  public  utility,  that  by  favorable  action  of 
the  council  reaches  the  final  stage  in  the  process  of 
adoption,  shall,  before  the  last  reading,  lie  before  th» 
people  for  sixty  days,  and,  during  said  time,  if  10 
per  cent  of  the  voters  (calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
votes  cast  at  the  preceding  election)  shall  petition  for 
a  direct  ballot  by  the  electors,  it  shall  be  granted? 
(Ans.)   

Affirmative  replies  were  received  from  70  of 
the  182  candidates.  In  a  few  days  we  mailed  a 
second  letter  to  those  who  had  not  replied,  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  the  resolution  mailed  to  labor 
unions,  and  also  a  copy  of  a  "Voters'  Non-Parti- 
san  Agreement,"  with  a  blank  space  for  signatures, 
and  these  words  at  the  top : 

"An  effective  System  for  Campaigning.  Copies 
supyjlied  at  cost  to  Aldermanic  Nominees." 

We  at  once  received  55  additional  replies,  all  in 
the  affirmative. 

A  report  for  publication  was  then  prepared  and 
mailed  to  each  of  the  candidates,  offering  to  sup- 
ply copies  for  use  in  the  campaign.  This  resulted 
in  three  more  pledges.  A  total  of  128  out  9F  182. 

None  of  the  candidates  ordered  copies  of  the 
report.  In  only  ten  of  the  wards  was  there  any 
real  contest,  and  in  these  no  attention  was  paid 
to  the  questions  we  had  asked.  Not  one  of  the 
papers  published  the  Report,  and  nothing  but  a 
temporary  organization  had  been  made,  while  only 
three  of  the  labor  unions  had  returned  to  us  an 
adopted  resolution.  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this 
we  found  that  of  the  TniRTY-n\'T;  men  elected 

MORE  than  a  majority  (18)  HAD  SIGNED  OUB 
PLEDGE. 

This  demonstrates  how  easy  it  is  to  get  legis- 
lative candidates  to  recognize  the  people's  sov- 
ereignty! It  demonstrates  a  quick  and  easy 
way  to  emancipate  the  people,  applicable  in  city, 
state  and  nation.  It  clearly  points  the  way  of 
escape  from  trust-rule. 


I  was  warranted  in  this  optimistic  view,. 
FOR  THE  SYSTEM  HAD  WON  OUT  UNDER 
THE  VERY  WORST  OF  CONDITIONS  IN 
THIS  COUNTRY,  namely,  a  great  city  with 
two  million  people  of  all  nationalities,  and 
with  an  immensely  valuable  issue  at  stake — 
street  railway  franchises  the  proposed  extension 
of  which  was  valued  at  $(50,000,000;  and  the  cam- 
paign was  among  aldermanic  candidates,  a  class 
of  candidates  who  are  less  responsive  to  public 
opinion  than  any  other  set  of  legislators,  and 
there  was  openly  opposed  to  us  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League  and  all  other  organizations  of  tax 
payers!  But  the  dominancy  of  public  opinion 
was  so  great  that  the  mere  questioning  of  the  can- 
didates as  to  the  people's  sovereignty  resulted  in 
pledges  to  observe  the  referendum  vote — the  peo- 
ple's will.  Furthermore,  the  pledges  included  an 
agreement  to  vote  to  install  the  advisory  refer- 
endum as  to  franchises  for  municipal  monopolies. 

This  great  victory,  under  the  worst  possible  con- 
ditions in  this  country  and  with  only  a  paper  or- 
ganization, buoyed  up  our  hopes  and  caused  us  to 
heartily  continue  the  general  line  of  campaign 
work,  and  with  results  during  the  next  few  months 
in  state  and  national  campaigns  that  were  equally 
hopeful,  as  we  shall  point  out  in  later  sections. 

Only  one-half  the  Chicago  common  council  were 
elected  in  1902.  Those  who  held  over  were  ques- 
tioned by  the  Chicago  American  immediately  after 
the  election.    The  question  asked  was, 

Will  you  obey  the  people's  instructions  for  publie 
ownership  of  the  street  railways  and  against  a  long- 
time extension  of  franchise? 

Of  the  fifty  who  were  interviewed,  thirty-three 
declared  that  they  would  obey  the  people's  will. 
Ten  declared  for  a  short-time  franchise  in  order 
that  the  city  might  get  ready  for  public  owner- 
ship. Two  dodged,  and  only  five  declared  in  favor 
of  a  long-term  franchise.  The  mayor  declared 
that  he  would  veto  a  long-term  franchise.  It  ap- 
peared, therefore,  that  the  long-time  extension  of 
the  street  railway  franchise  was  hlocJced. 

And  such  proved  to  be  the  ease.  During  the 
year  the  monopolists  were  unable  to  succeed.  And 
in  the  legislature  elected  in  the  autumn  of  1902, 
which  convened  the  following  January,  a  statute 
was  enacted,  the  Mueller  law,  authorizing  the  city 
of  Chicago  to  enter  upon  public  ownership  of 
street  railways  should  the  people  approve  the 
plan  submitted.  The  statute  provides  all  the  de- 
tails for  taking  over  the  railways  and  managing 
them.  Certificates  of  indebtedness  can  be  issued 
with  the  railway  property  as  security.  To  pass 
this  statute,  however,  a  revolution  by  force  oc- 
curred in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Spring- 
field, described  in  a  later  section. 

In  the  Chicago  spring  election  following  the  one 
described,  the  Referendmn  League  of  Illinois  ques- 
tioned the  candidates  for  aldermen  and  mayor  as 
to  whether,  if  elected,  they  would  obey  the  will  of 
the  people  as  expressed  at  the  polls.  A  majority 
of  those  elected  were  pledged.  This  majority 
combined  with  the  majority  that  were  pledged  the 
preceding  year  made  a  majority  in  the  common 
council. 

Toward  autumn  it  was  rumored  that  the  monop- 
olists had  arranged  to  buy  their  way  through  the 
council,  but  the  people  asserted  themselves  in  such 
a  determined  manner  that  no  coup  d'etat  was  at- 
tempted.   Details  are  set  forth  in  a  later  section. 

In  the  spring  election  of  1904  the  Referendum 
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League  again  used  the  advisory  initiative  provided 
in  the  state  law  of  1901.  The  question  put  to  ref- 
erendum vote  included  public  ownership  of  the 
street  railways,  and  the  people  again  voted  for  the 
system,  tne  vote  standing  21/2  to  1. 
"  At  this  writing — some  four  months  after  the 
1904  spring  election,  it  looks  as  though  the  de- 
mand of  the  people  in  Chicago  for  public  owner- 
ship of  their  street  railway  system  is  to  succeed. 

Detroit. 

The  next  city  to  which  I  will  direct  attention 
is  Detroit,  Michigan.  Before  the  publication  of 
the  extra  number  of  the  American  Federationist, 
the  mere  proposal  of  the  Winnetka  system  hy  a 
citizens'  committee  during  the  winter  of  1901-2 
prevented  the  extension  of  street  railway  fran- 
chises. When  the  aldermen  had  been  elected  there 
existed  a  statute  applying  the  referendum  system 
to  the  extension  of  the  street  railway  franchises 
in  Detroit,  but  the  supreme  court  declared  the 
statute  unconstitutional.  The  would-be  franchise 
grabbers  gleefully  began  to  shove  through  the  com- 
mon council  a  lot  of  ordinances  for  the  extension 
of  franchises  but  encountered  two  citizens  who 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Winnetka  system 
and  who  had  the  spirit  to  apply  the  system.  Hon. 
Frederick  F.  Ingram  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Weikert 
organized  a  Citizens'  Committee  and  blocked  the 
game.  The  committee  secured  the  signatures  of 
most  of  the  leading  business  houses  to  a  request 
that  no  franchise  should  be  extended  without  be- 
ing submitted  to  the  voters,  then  the  committee 
consulted  with  the  franchise  committee  of  the 
common  council  and  impressed  them  with  the  fact 
that  the  referendum  system  to  which  they  had 
pledged  themselves  during  the  campaign  for  elec- 
tion could  still  be  applied  through  the  Winnetka 
system  of  advisory  referendum.  The  committee 
directed  the  city  attorney  to  report  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  Winnetka  plan  and  he  reported 
favorably.  The  aldermen  declared  that  they  would 
stand  by  their  referendum  pledges,  and  as  a  vote 
by  the  people  would  have  meant  the  defeat  of  the 
proposed  franchises  there  were  no  further  steps  at 
that  time  to  extend  the  franchises.  Later,  a  rule 
of  procedure  for  the  advisory  referendum  was  in- 
troduced in  the  common  council  and  adopted 
unanimously,  for  an  election  was  at  hand.  In  the 
campaign  the  candidates  were  questioned  and  they 
promised  to  vote  to  retain  the  advisory  referen- 
dum, and  to  obey  the  will  of  their  constituents 
when  expressed  through  a  referendum  vote. 

The  system  has  existed  for  two  years.  A  recent 
statement  by  the  Municipal  League  of  Detroit  as 
to  the  results  of  the  system,  is  as  follows: 

Results  of  Advisory  Referendum  in  Detroit. 

The  amendment  to  the  rules  of  procedure  adopted 
by  the  common  council  two  years  ago,  granting  an  ad- 
visory referendum  on  all  franchise  ordinances,  was 
unanimously  re-adopted  this  year  and  observed  &v  the 
common  council  with  the  same  good  faith. 

The  advisory  referendum  permits  an  expression  of  the 
wishes  of  the  voters  before  the  ordinance  is  passed,  when 
five  per  cent  of  the  qualified  electors  by  petition  ask 
for  it  within  30  days  after  third  reading. 

These  rules  give  the  people  an  equal  opportunity 
with  the  corporation  or  the  promoter  to  let  their 
wishes  be  known  to  the  common  council.  Under  such 
rules  the  people  themselves,  only,  are  to  blame  if  un- 
desirable  or   harmful   franchises   are   granted,  while 


the  aldermen  deserve  and  receive  the  credit  due  for 
enactments  that  redound  to  the  public  good. 

The  franchise  speculators'  and  trust  promoters'  in- 
dorsement is  lacking,  otherwise  the  approval  of  these 
rules  would  be  practically  unanimous.  The  members 
of  the  common  council  and  their  constituents,  so  far 
as  your  committee  learns,  earnestly  approve  these  rules 
of  procedure  that  place  them  in  closer  touch.  The 
general  public's  participation  in  the  consideration  of 
franchise  problems  is  stimulated  thereby,  for  the 
advisory  referendum  rules  give  the  qualified  voters 
an  opportunity  to  formally  express  their  approval  or 
disapproval  of  a  franchise-granting  ordinance  before 
it  is  finally  passed  upon,  a  privilege  heretofore  de- 
nied the  grantor — the  public — but  always  given  the 
grantee — the  promoter  or  the  franchise-seeking  cor- 
poration. With  these  rules  in  force  the  chance  for 
the  passage  of  ill-advised  or  oppressive  franchise  ordi- 
nances appears  remote. 

The  following  additional  points  as  to  Detroit 
are  by  Hon.  Frederick  F.  Ingram,  in  the  Direct 
Legislation  Record. 

"Our  local  politics  are  much  improved,  the  mem- 
hership  of  our  common  council  is  more  representa- 
tive of  our  best  citizenship,  and  their  time  is  bet- 
ter employed  in  considering  civic  matters  directly 
concerning  the  people  than  it  was  before  the  adop- 
tion of  these  rules,  when  much  of  their  time  was 
taken  up  listening  to  the  bickering  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  rival  corporations  seeking  franchise 
privileges.  One  plain  result  of  the  adoption  of 
the  rules  is  a  great  growth  of  sentiment  for  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  natural  monopolies." 

Toronto. 

Toronto,  Canada,  has  also  emancipated  itself. 
The  questioning  of  candidates  was  through  a  non- 
partisan organization  formed  for  the  purpose, 
composed  largely  of  the  trade  unions  of  the  city. 
It  is  described  in  a  later  section.  In  the  election, 
January  1,  1903,  more  than  a  majority  of  the 
aldermen  were  pledged,  also  the  mayor.  Tliey 
were  pledged  to  the  advisory  initiative  and  ad- 
visory referendum.  The  system,  however,  was  not 
installed  the  first  year  for  the  promoters  deemed 
it  best  to  secure  for  the  city  from  Parliament  a 
special  authorization  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  referen- 
dum vote.  This  was  secured  and  the  measure  in- 
cluded an  authorization  to  all  cities  in  the  prov- 
ince. Then  at  the  next  municipal  election  the 
candidates  were  again  questioned  and  with  success. 
Probably  the  system  is  installed  ere  this  time. 

Waco  and  San  Antonio. 

In  Texas  the  citizens  at  Waco  established  the 
advisory  referendum  as  to  franchises.  It  has  pre- 
vented the  council  from  extending  the  franchises 
for  private  ownership  of  the  water-works  sys- 
tem. 

San  Antonio  also  adopted  the  advisory  system, 
followed  by  a  recent  amendment  of  the  charter  es- 
tablishing the  complete  sj'stem. 

Buffalo. 

Last  year  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  asked  the  leg- 
islature to  grant  to  them  an  advisory  referendum 
as  to  franchises,  but  without  success.  Then  the 
Buffalo  Referendum  League  started  in  to  secure 
the  Winnetka  system.  A  rule  of  procedure  was 
introduced  in  the  city  council,  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee and  a  public  hearing  was  had.    At  this 
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hearing  there  were  earnest  arguments  for  the 
system  and  not  one  icord  against  it.  Says  the 
liufTalo  Enquirer  of  May  14th: 

Not  even  the  veriest  machine  politician  had  the 
nerve  to  go  before  the  coaimlttee,  face  down  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  this  city,  and  inveigh  against  an 
honest  submission  of  leading  local  issues  to  the  gen- 
eral judgment. 

Ami  on  May  olst  the  corporation  counsel  is  re- 
ported to  liave  said: 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  personally  in  favor  of  such 
an  ordinance  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  find  legal  war- 
rant for  such  a  measure.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  people  of  Buffalo  should  not  have  the  right  to 
express  their  opinion  on  any  public  matter.  I  believe 
if  they  had  it  would  be  better  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  officials  they  elect  to  city  oflBces. 

A  favorable  opinion  was  filed  by  the  corporation 
counsel  July  1st.  He  held  that  the  common  coun- 
cil has  implied  power  to  enact  the  rule  of  pro- 
cedure or  ordinance  for  the  advisory  referendum, 
but  that  possibly  the  election  commissioners  can- 
not be  compelled  to  place  the  referendum  question 
on  the  ballot.  He  advised  that  the  ordinance  be 
passed  and  a  test  case  made.  To  this  the  common 
council  have  agreed.    A  newspaper  report  says: 

"We're  all  pledged  to  it,"  said  Alderman  Coppins, 
referring  to  anti-election  speeches.  Chairman  Man- 
ning and  Alderman  McEachren  and  Harp  voted  for  the 
ordinance.    Aldermen  Smith  and  Kennedy  were  absent. 

The  first  question  to  be  submitted  is: 


Shall  an  ordinance  be  adopted  by  the  common  coun- 
cil permitting  the  use  of  the  public  school  buildings  by 
citizens  for  the  discussion  of  public  questions  upon 
proper  restrictions? 

Campaign  in  Pittsburg  and  Other  Cities. 

In  several  cities  there  is  a  movement  for  ques- 
tioning candidates  as  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
city,  for  example,  in  Pittsburg.  An  active  cam- 
paign was  instituted  in  the  last  aldermanic  cam- 
paign and  will  doubtless  be  continued  until  suc- 
cess is  attained. 

An  Established  Institution. 

The  successes  in  the  several  cities  described  have 
most  of  them  been  published  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  National  Municipal  Ownership  Convention, 
held  in  New  York  City  last  February,  also  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  League  of  American  Municipali- 
ties, and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League.  The  Direct  Legislation  Record 
and  other  publications  have  noted  the  movement. 

Thus  the  questioning  of  candidates  in  cities 
HAS  become  an  established  institution.  At 

PRACTICALLY  NO  EXPENSE  THE  UNIONS  OR  A  REF- 
ERENDUM League  question  the  candidates  as  to 

THE  IMMEDIATE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S 
sovereignty  and  THEREBY  EMANCIPATE  THE  CITY 
FROM  MACHINE  RULE  AND  ITS  ACCOMPANYING  EVILS, 

at  the  same  time  strengthening  the  union  or 
League  in  the  sentiments  of  its  members  and 
the  public  at  large  and  demonstrating,  also, 
an  effective  political  system  separate  and 
apart  from  party  politics. 


C.    QUESTIONING  OF  CANDIDATES  TO  SUBMIT   CONSTITUTIONAL   AMENDMENT  FOR 
PEOPLE'S  SOVEREIGNTY  IN  STATE  AFFAIRS.— IMMEDIATE  SUCCESS  IN  SEVEN 
STATES— FOUR   STATE   CONVENTIONS  REVERSED. 


After  the  Scranton  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  before  the  publication  of 
the  extra  number  of  the  official  magazine,  there 
was  held  the  annual  convention  of  the  Missouri 
Federation  of  Labor.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
for  the  questioning  of  candidates,  the  demand  be- 
ing for  the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  the  referendum  and  the  initiative.  A 
questioning  committee  was  provided — a  Joint 
Committee  on  Direct  Legislation,  to  consist  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  and  a  committee  of  three  from  each  of  the 
Central  Unions. 

So  effective  was  this  system  that  the  state  con- 
vention of  the  party  in  power,  the  Democratic 
organization,  promised  that  if  continued  in  office 
it  would  place  before  the  people  the  desired  amend- 
ment, whereas  the  preceding  year,  before  the  plan 
for  questioning  candidates  had  been  adopted,  the 
workingmen's  petition  for  an  opportunity  to  vote 
upon  more  power  in  themselves  through  the  adop- 
tion of  the  referendum  and  the  initiative  was  un- 
heeded. In  the  words  of  President  Behrens  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  "We  miglit  as  well 
have  addressed  our  petitions  to  wooden  indians." 

The  ^lissouri  system  for  questioning  candidates 
was  placed  in  print  by  the  Non-Partisan  Federa- 
tion for  Majority  Rule,  the  chairman  of  which 
compiled  the  extra  number  of  the  American  Fed- 
erationist.  Tliis  non-partisan  organization  mailed 
copies  of  the  Missouri  system  to  leading  officers 


in  the  State  Federations  of  Labor,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing states  the  annual  convention  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  adopted  the  Missouri  plan  or  a  sim- 
ilar one:  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Colorado,  Montana  and  Washington  probably.  In 
three  of  the  states,  however,  New  Jersey,  Michigan 
and  Iowa,  there  was  a  failure  to  carry  out  the  in- 
structions to  question  candidates.  But  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, California,  Texas  and  Kansas,  the  of- 
ficers of  organized  labor  questioned  candidates.  In 
Washington  the  Granges  questioned  candidates.  In 
North  Dakota  a  referendum  league  was  organized 
and  questioned  candidates,  likewise  in  California, 
while  existing  referendum  leagues  did  valiant 
work.  In  Kansas  the  organization  was  the  Kan- 
sas Federation  for  Majority  Rule.  In  Texas  the 
organization  was  on  similar  lines. 

The  result  of  this  1902  campaign  in  state  affairs 
was  inspiring:    In  seven  states  more  than  a 

MAJORITY  IN  THE  LEGISLATURE  WAS  SECURED  AND 
FOUR  STATE  CONVENTIONS  OF  THE  PARTIES  WERE 
REVERSED. 

The  explanation  of  this  remarkable  result  is 
that  the  question  presented,  the  peoy)le's  right  to 
self-government,  was  such  that  a  candidate's  re- 
fusal to  promise  to  vote  for  it  would  have  meant 
his  defeat. 

The  state  conventions  whose  action  in  1002  was 
reversed  by  the  questioning  of  candidates  by  non- 
partisan organizations  were  the  Montana  State 
Conventions  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
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parties,  and  the  Republican  State  Conventions  of 
California  and  Missouri.  These  bodies  refused  to 
promise  that  the  party  if  placed  in  power  in  the 
legislature  would  give  the  people  an  opportunity 
to  vote  upon  an  increase  of  power  in  themselves, 

D.    ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 
VISORY  INITIATIVE  AND 

In  1902  the  questioning  system  was  applied  also 
in  National  Affairs.  In  Missouri  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  direct  legislation  questioned  the  candi- 
dates for  the  National  House  and  Senate.  They 
asked, 

If  elected  will  you  vote  to  give  the  people  more 
power  and  at  once  through  the  advisory  initiative  and 
advisory  referendum? 

Of  the  '  sixteen  congressmen  and  one  senator 
elected  there  were  pledged  nine  of  the  congressmen 
and  the  senator. 

In  Illinois  both  the  candidates  for  the  United 
States  Senate  pledged  for  the  referendum  and  in- 
itiative. The  pledge  of  the  successful  candidate, 
addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Referendum  Lea- 
gue and  widely  published  is  as  follows: 

I  favor  any  principle — I  care  not  what  it  may  be 
called — that  will  enlarge  the  power  of  the  people  on 
all  questions,  state  and  national,  that  affect  the  well- 
being  of  the  citizens. 


but  the  subsequent  questioning  of  candidates  by 
the  non-partisan  organizations  resulted  in  pledging 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  party  in  the  next  leg- 
islature, and  the  written  pledges  were  lived  up  to 
in  nearly  every  case. 

AND  SENATORS  IN  1902  PLEDGED  TO  AD- 
ADVISORY  REFERENDUM. 

The  ease  with  which  the  national  candidates 
were  pledged  is  testified  to  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Missouri  Questioning  Committee,  H.  F.  Sarman. 
In  a  report  he  said: 

Strangely  enough  the  securing  of  pledges  from 
candidates  for  congress  is  more  easy  than  for 
THE  Legislature  ! 

The  explanation,  doubtless,  is  that  the  nitional 
questions  are  the  hot  ones,  and  that  the  individual 
congressmen  and  senators  are  more  resiion-ive  to 
the  popular  will  than  are  legislators  and  aldermen, 
for  our  party  system  is  such  that  it  is  on  national 
questions  that  public  opinion  is  pronounced,  and. 
besides,  congressmen  and  senators  are  farthest  re- 
moved from  corrupting  inlluences.  Charges  of 
graft  relate  most  frequently  to  the  common  coun- 
cil, occasionally  to  the  legislature,  but  seldom  to 
congress.  The  power  of  the  national  special  inter- 
ests is  through  their  control  of  party  machinery. 


E.    WIDESPREAD  MOVEMENT  IN  CANADA. 


The  movement  for  immediate  self-emancipation 
has  extended  to  Canada,  with  a  lively  interest 
manifested  in  Australia  and  other  progressive 
countries.  The  extra  number  of  the  American 
Fedcrationist  started  in  Canada  a  movement  for 
the  application  of  the  Winnetka  system.  The 
Toiler,  oflicial  paper  of  organized  labor  in  Toronto, 
explained  the  system  in  several  editorials,  and  the 
Central  Labor  Union  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  conducting  a  campaign 
in  the  approaching  municipal  election.  The  com- 
mittee reported  favorably  and  presented  a  plan 
to  organize  The  Toronto  Federation  for  Majority 
Rule.  The  plan  was  approved  and  a  few  dollars 
appropriated  to  start  the  undertaking.  Other 
Unions  and  non-partisan  organizations  joined, 
contributing  from  one  to  five  dollars  each. 

The  result  was  the  election  of  more  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  aldermen  and  the  mayor  pledged  to 
vote  for  rules  of  procedure  for  the  advisory  refer- 
endum and  advisory  initiative.  Probably  not  more 
than  fifty  dollars  was  expended  in  the  campaign. 
Further  details  are  at  page  79,  above. 

A  few  months  later  the  Canadian  Trades  and 
Labor  Congress  declared  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  to  learn  of  the  fact  that 
the  farmers'  association  of  Ontario,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, has  officially  accepted  and  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciple of  direct  legislation  by  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum. Agriculture  and  labor  having  united  on  this 
important  question,  it  must  soon  become  an  issue  in 
practical  politics. 


We  are  also  pleased  to  learn  that  an  independent 
direct  legislation  league  for  Ontario  is  being  organ- 
ized, its  membership  comprising  both  associations  and 
individuals. 

That  this  congress  hereby  affiliates  with  the  On- 
tario Direct  Legislation  League  for  the  purpose  only 
of  promoting  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  that 
we  instruct  our  Ontario  executive  to  nominate  a  labor 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  league,  if  requested, 
such  affiliation  to  carry  with  it  a  subscription  to  the 
funds  of  the  league  of  ten  dollars. 

That  it  be  a  general  instruction  to  our  provincial 
executives  to  co-operate  with  other  associations  i?i  pro- 
moting direct  legislation,  and  in  Ontario  especially 
with  the  farmers'  association  and  the  direct  legislation 
league. 

And  we  recommend  that  our  delegates  should  make 
an  organized  effort  to  pledge  municipal  and  other  can- 
didates to  support,  in  their  councils,  etc.,  the  passage 
of  rules  of  procedure  providing  for  the  adoption  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum ;  such  pledging  to  be  done, 
through  labor  unions  and  other  associations,  wherever 
local  circumstances  are  favorable. 

The  above  resolution  w^as  enacted  September  23, 
1903.  The  following  January  at  the  Toronto 
municipal  election  the  Federation  for  Majority 
Rule  questioned  candidates  again,  and  again  the 
council  and  mayor  were  pledged  to  Majority  Rule. 
21  of  the  23  aldermen  were  pledged.  In  other 
cities  in  Canada  the  movement  is  gaining  headway. 


F.  AUSTRALIA  AND  OTHER  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


To  Australia,  also,  and  to  all  the  other  progres- 
sive communities  of  the  world  there  were  mailed 
copies  of  the  majority  rule  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fedcrationist.  The  leaven  is  working.  Let- 
ters have  been  published  from  Australia  commend- 


ing the  questioning  of  candidates  as  to  the  ad- 
visory initiative.  It  is  seen  that  it  is  the  enter- 
ing icedge  for  the  establishment  of  the  people's 
rule  in  place  of  party  government. 
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G.    NKW  SYSTEM  OF  POLITICS— PARTY  MACHINES  CANNOT  EV  ADE  THE  LIVE  ISSUES 
—UNIONS  KEEP  OUT  OF  PARTY  POLITICS. 


Roviewiiii;,  what  has  been  shown,  it  is  clear  that 
the  questioning  of  candidates  as  to  popular  issues 
is  imtnediatelt/  successful,  provided  a  few  men  or 

AN  OUOANIZATION  STAND  READY  TO  TAKE  THE  CASE 
TO  THE  PEOPLE,  OR  IF  THE  OPPOSING  CANDIDATES  IN- 
TEND  TO   MAKE   IT   A   IJVE   ISSUE.     IT  FOLLOWS 

THA  I'  I  HE  USE  OF  THE  SYSTEM  TERMI- 
NATES THE  PARTY  MACHINE'S  POWER  TO 
EVADE  THE  LIVE  ISSUES.  Heretofore  many 
of  the  vital  issues,  such  as  the  termination  of  ma- 


chine and  trust  rule  by  installing  the  referendum 
and  the  initiative,  have  been  evaded.  The  mor' 
chines  in  both  the  great  parties  have  refused  to 
make  it  a  live  issue.  They  have  refused  to  limit 
their  own  power.  The  questioning  of  candidates, 
however,  is  a  complete  and  effectual  remedy.  [This 
is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  cut.] 

Such  are  the  exact  words  of  President  Grompers 
in  the  extra  number  of  the  American  Federationist 
of  July  1 5th,  1904,  and  he  adds: 


The  Old  Way. 


The  New  Way. 


NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  AMERICAN  FEDERATION    OF    LABOR    FOR  QUESTIONING 
CANDIDATES  AS  TO   ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PEOPLE'S  SOVEREIGNTY". 


'"The  above  facts  and  conclusions  were  presented 
to  the  New  Orleans  convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
in  a  40  page  pamphlet  by  the  Non- Partisan  Fed- 
eration for  Majority  Rule,  and  the  following  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolution  No.  121. 

Whereas,  For  ten  years  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  has  been  declaring  the  need  for  an  increase 
of  power  in  the  voters,  to  be  attained  by  the  adoption 
of  the  referendum  and  the  initiative,  that  is   (1)  by 


extending  the  veto  power  of  the  voters  so  that  It  shall 
include  not  only  the  changes  in  the  written  constitu- 
tion, but  all  the  lesser  changes  in  the  laws  except 
the  usual  appropriation  acts  and  measures  immediately 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
health  or  safety,  and  (2)  by  clothing  five  or  eight 
per  cent,  of  the  voters  with  a  direct  initiative  ;  there- 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  the  twenty-second  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  reaffirms 
the  demand  of  the  order  for  more  political  powek  in 
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ITS    MEMBERS    AND    IN    THE    PEOPLE    AT    LARGE;,    and  tO 

this  end  demands  a  people's  veto,  the  direct  ballot  to 
he  called  for  by  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  vot- 
ers; and  a  direct  initiative  by  not  to  exceed  eight  per 
cent;  and, 

Resolved,  That  the  questioning  of  the  legislative 
candidates  as  practiced  by  the  state  branches  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  with  great  success  in 
Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Illinois  and  California,  is 
herewith  recommended  ;  and, 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  secure  unity  of  action  in 
national  affairs,  the  legislative  or  specially  appointed 
committees  of  the  several  bodies  in  the  American  Fed- 
ei-ation  of  Labor,  including  the  local  and  central 

UNIONS^  shall  constitute  COMMITTEES  TO  CO-OPER- 
ATE WITH  THE  American  Federation  of  Labor  execu- 
tive COUNCIL  for  securing  AND  USING  A  DIRECT  INI- 
TIATIVE   AND   k   PEOPLE^S  veto. 

At  the  same  convention  at  New  Orleans  a  more 
elaborate  system  for  non-partisan  work  was  intro- 
duced by  the  delegates  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 
The  resolution,  Number  140,  is  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  140. 

Whereas,  It  is  the  universal  demand  of  organized 
workingmen  that  such  great  evils  and  sources  of  dan- 
ger as  Oriental  immigration,  government  by  injunc- 
tion, over-long  and  exhausting  hours  of  labor  for  men 
and  women,  and  involuntary  servitude  of  children,  be 
forbidden  by  national  laws  ;  and, 

Whereas,  Past  failure  to  secure  such  laws  is  be- 
lieved to  have  resulted  more  from  the  want  of  a  defi- 
nite plan  which  would  impress  upon  party  conventions 
and  nominees  a  respect  for  the  desires  of  organized 
labor  and  point  out  to  all  wage  earners  just  what  ones 
among  those  aspiring  to  legislative  honors  favored 
laws  desired  by  them,  than  from  any  repugnance  to 
laws  in  themselves  so  just  and  right ;  therefore,  as  a 
method  of  instructing  conventions  and  nominees  as  to 
the  profound  earnestness  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  asking  such  laws  and  for  the  purpose 


of  enabling  trades  unionists  to  select  intelligently  and 
from  among  aspirants  for  legislative  honors,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  instructed  to  prepare 
bills  concerning  such  legislation  by  congress  as  is  de- 
sired, and  especially  concerning  the  subjects  of  Ori- 
ental immigration,  government  by  injunction,  eight- 
hour  workdays,  and  the  involuntary  servitude  of  chil- 
dren ;  that  copies  of  these  bills  when  prepared  shall 
be  sent  to  the  executive  officers  of  each  of  the  State 
Federations  of  Labor,  where  such  federations  exist,  and 
in  other  cases  to  such  persons  or  organizations  as  may 
be  selected,  with  instructions  in  each  case  providing 
that  the  bills  for  the  desired  legislation  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  county  conventions  of  all  political  par- 
ties with  a  request  for  an  indorsement  of  the  same  by 
such  conventions,  and  instructions  from  them  to  their 
delegates  and  nominees  to  act  in  accordance  with  such 
indorsement;  that  such  further  steps  shall  be  taken 
as  will  secure  the  nomination  by  state  conventions  and 
the  election  by  state  legislatures  of  only  such  men 
for  the  house  of  representatives  and  the  United  States 
senate  as  are  fully  and  satisfactorily  pledged  to  the 
support  of  the  bills  prepared  by  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  upon  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility of  promoting  the  proposed  legislation  shall 
devolve  to  give  the  results  of  their  work,  as  shown  by 
the  actions  of  conventions  and  the  pledges  of  candi- 
dates, the  greatest  publicity,  to  the  end  that  all 

TRADES  unionists  MAY  KNOW  WHO  THEIR  FRIENDS 
ARE. 

The  leading  features  in  both  the  above  systems 
are  in  italics  and  small  caps.  Bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  some  25,000  affiliated  Unions,  each  of 
which  is  represented  in  the  questioning  of  can- 
didates as  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  sys- 
tem for  the  advisory  initiative  and  advisory  refer- 
endum. 

Besides,  the  organized  farmers  are  in  the  move- 
ment together  with  other  non-partisan  associa- 
tions. 


I.    ORGANIZED  FARMERS  ARE  DECLARING  FOR   THE  PEOPLE'S   SOVEREIGNTY  AND 
SOME  ARE  QUESTIONING  CANDIDATES. 


The  farmers  of  the  country  are  organized 
through  political  parties,  but  the  control  of  the 
party  machines  in  the  leading  parties  is  in  the 
monopolists — the  enemies  of  the  farmer.  And  it 
is  the  party  machines  of  the  leading  parties  that 
nominate  the  successful  candidates. 

To  overcome  the  power  of  the  monopolists  was 
one  of  the  motives  that  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  1867,  each  lodge 
(local,  county  and  state),  being  termed  a  Grange. 
Through  these  granges,  declares  President  Hadley 
of  Yale  University,  the  sentiment  against  railicay 
extortion  "became  all-powerful."  (page  36, 
above).  The  movement  started  in  Illinois,  where 
a  constitutional  convention  was  secured  in  1870, 
and  the  measures  framed  were  enacted  into  law 
hy  referendum  vote.  In  Pennsylvania  a  constitu- 
tional convention  was  secured  in  1873  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  convention  were  adopted 
hy  referendum  vote.  In  this  way  stringent  regu- 
lations were  framed  and  adopted.  The  successes 
in  these  states  led  to  successful  campaigning  in 
several  other  states  as  we  have  already  stated.  In 
Wisconsin  a  majority  in  the  legislature  was 
secured  by  questioning  candidates  and  there  fol- 
lowed the  Potter  law.  In  Iowa  there  was  an  up- 
rising through  the  legislature. 


The  state  regulations  controlling  the  railroads 
were  declared  constitutional  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1877.  But  seven  years  later 
the  court  reversed  itself  by  prohibiting  the  states 
from  controlling  railroad  rates  where  the  prop- 
erty or  passengers  were  destined  to  another  state, 
even  though  Congress  had  not  attempted  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject. 

In  this  way  the  railroads  were  emancipated 
from  control  by  the  states.  In  other  words,  the 
Constitutional  Convention  and  Referendum  Vote 
WERE  GOTTEN  RID  OF,  for  in  national  affairs  the 
submission  of  amendments  to  the  federal  consti- 
tutions are  not  only  difficult  to  get  but  are  not 

SUBMITTED  TO  A  REFERENDUM  VOTE. 

Owing  to  this  condition  of  things  the  railroads 
have  been  largely  uncontrolled  since  1884.  It  is 
true  that  in  1887  the  Granges  and  other  organiza- 
tions induced  Congress  to  enact  tlie  Interstate 
Commerce  Law,  but  the  law  was  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  after  its  enactment  there  was  a  rise  in 
railroad  stocks,  and  then  one  restriction  after  an- 
other was  removed  by  the  supreme  court,  it  declar- 
ing them  unconstitutional.  The  last  of  the  re- 
strictions were  removed  by  the  court  in  1897,  and 
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then  bo<^Mn  tlie  wliolesale  discriminations  in 
freight  rates  whioh  have  resulted  in  a  trust  in 
pniotically  every  line  of  industry. 

The  Granges  of  to-day  are  endeavoring  to  help 
curb  these  mammoth  trusts,  as  is  pointed  out  at 


page  72,  above.  Tlie  Granger  Uprising  of  the 
'70's  is  being  repeated.  The  demand  against  Ma- 
chine Rule  (pages  70-71,  above),  must  soon  become 
unanimous,  and  many  of  the  Granges  are  ques- 
tioning candidates,  see  page  83,  above. 


J.    REFERENDUM  LEAGUES  AND  PEOPLE'S  SOVEREIGNTY  L  E  A  G  U  E  S  QUESTIONING 
CANDIDATES— AT  EACH  PUBLIC  MEETING  AN  INDIVIDUAL  SHOULD  QUESTION. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  organizations  for 
questioning  candidates  there  are  Direct  Legisla- 
tion Leagues,  Referendum  Leagues,  People's  Sov- 
ereignty Leagues,  and  other  forms  of  non-partisan 
organi/at  ion.  These  are  questioning  candidates 
in  writing  and  are  receiving  written  pledges. 

Furthermore,  at  every  public  meeting  during  the 
campaign  an  individual  in  the  audience  should 


ask  the  candidate  to  state  his  position  as  to  the 
immediate  establishment  of  the  people's  sover- 
eignty. This  will  force  him  to  publicly  declare 
himself  and  to  do  so  repeatedly,  the  result  being 
that  whoever  is  elected  will  be  so  thoroughly  com- 
mitted to  the  system  that  he  will  surely  vote  right. 
But  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  the  people  will 
not  rely  alone  upon  personal  honor: 


Chapter  XXX. 

THE  FORCES  WHICH  IMPEL  CANDIDATES  TO  FULFILL  WRITTEN  PLEDGES. 


History  demonstrates  that  in  the  United  States, 
England  and  other  progressive  countries  there  are 
a  multitude  of  forces  which  impel  repreaentatirea 
to  observe  in  some  degree,  at  least,  the  principles 
of  popular  government.  One  of  these  forces  is 
physical  force — the  court  of  last  resort.  Repre- 
sentatives always  realize  that  physical  force  is  in 
the  background  and  will  come  forward  whenever 
they  attempt  to  act  high-handedly  beyond  endur- 
ance. For  example,  in  Illinois,  the  Speaker  of  the 
last  House  attempted  to  pass  a  bill  against  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  members  and  they  rose 
up  and  drove  him  from  his  desk,  elected  a  presid- 
ing officer  and  proceeded  with  business.  (See 
page  24  above).  This  revolution  is  a  sample  of 
Anglo-Saxon  spirit,  inherited  from  our  ancestors. 

A  few  months  after  the  defeat  of  the  monopo- 
lists in  the  Illinois  legislature  they  were  defeated 
in  the  Chicago  Common  Council  and  by  tactics 
somewhat  similar.  The  people  learned  that  the 
monopolists  were  about  to  purchase  enough  votes 
to  pass  an  ordinance  for  an  extension  of  the 
street  railway  franchise  and  Henry  D.  Lloyd  pro- 
posed to  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  a  reso- 
lution calling  upon  all  good  citizens  to  attend  the 
council  meetings.  The  resolution  was  adopted, 
though  Mr.  Lloyd  did  not  live  to  participate  in 
the  meeting,  for  a  cold  which  he  took  while  at 
the  federation  meeting,  having  gotten  up  from  a 
sick-bed  to  attend,  resulted  in  his  death.  The 
plan,  however,  worked  successfully.  The  aldermen 
grumbled  because  the  people  stood  ready  to  pro- 
tect their  interests  and  the  newspapers  decried 
the  people's  attendance,  hut  the  franchise  grabbers 
did  not  attempt  to  complete  the  proposed  steal. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  too,  there  has  been 
a  continual  threat  by  the  minority  to  use  physical 
force  should  there  be  an  attempt  to  take  away 
their  constitutional  right  of  debate,  which  has  ex- 
isted from  the  establishment  of  the  government. 
Leading  members  of  the  minority  party  while  not 
openly  stating  it  have  told  the  opposition  that 
blood  would  flow  should  there  be  an  attempt  to 
take  away  this  constitutional  right. 

And  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  the  people  secured 
the  election  of  anti-railroad  senators  some  years 
ago  because  a  few  determined  farmers  attended 
the  legislature  to  see  to  it  that  representatives 
should  heed  their  pledges.  If  members  of  the  leg- 
islature had  attempted  to  violate  their  pledges 
there  would  have  been  trouble  and  they  knew  it. 


These  facts,  combined  with  other  conditions 
favorable  to  the  establishment  of  the  people's  sov- 
ereignty ensure  its  consummation  and  without 
bloodshed.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  other  legislative  bodies  will  be  in- 
structed, AND  THEN  THE  WHOLE  BODY  OF  PUBLIC 
SENTIMENT  WILL  INSIST  THAT  THE  WRITTEN 
PLEDGES  BE  LIVED  UP  TO.  TlIE  PEOPLE  ^VILL 
UNITEDLY  DEMAND  THAT  THE  WILL  OF  THE  MAJOR- 
ITY SHALL  PREVAIL.  ThAT  IS  THE  GREAT  STRENGTH 
OF  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT. 

Thus  will  the  people's  sovereignty  be  established 
without  civil  war  or  hint  of  such  a  thing. 

But  were  the  contest  between  party  machines 
instead  of  a  change  to  the  Referendum  System  in 
combination  with  Congress,  the  result  would  likely 
be  civil  war,  judging  from  the  nearness  to  civil 
war  in  the  contest  over  the  count  in  1876,  1884 
and  1896,  and  the  existing  civil  war  in  Colorado. 
We  believe  that  nothing  short  of  a,  square  contest 
on  the  right  to  re-establish  self-government  can 
secure  a  peaceable  restoration  of  the  system.  By 
focusing  attention  on  the  needed  changes  in  the 
system  of  government  nothing  can  ivithstand  the 
aroused  interest  of  the  people.  In  the  wordss  of 
Bryce's  American  Commonwealth: 

Towering  over  presidents  and  state  governors,  over 
congress  and  state  legislatures,  over  conventions  and 
the  vast  machinery  of  party,  Public  Opinion  stands 
out,  in  the  United  States,  as  the  great  source  of  power, 
the  master  of  servants  who  tremble  before  it. 

Reviewing  this  division  of  our  subject.  Book  V, 
there  is  clearly  seen  the  line  of  least  resistance  for 
the  establishment  of  the  People's  Sovereignty.  In 
State  affairs  it  is  the  questioning  of  candidates 
for  the  legislature  as  to  the  submission  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  for  in  this  the  candi- 
dates are  not  asked  as  to  their  opinion  of  the  pro- 
posed change  but  only  the  simple  question,  Will 
you  let  the  people  discuss  the  proposed  increase 
of  power  in  themselves  and  vote  upon  it? 

In  City  aflfairs  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  not 
to  wait  until  the  entire  State  is  aroused  and  or- 
ganized but  to  question  the  candidates  for  alder- 
men and  mayor — question  them.  If  elected  will 
you  vote  to  free  the  city  and  at  once? 

In  National  affairs  the  easiest  way  to  overthrow 
Trustocracy  is  to  question  candidates  as  to  install- 
ing the  Advisory  Initiative  and  Advisory  Referen- 
dum. Details  of  the  system  are  in  the  following 
pages. 


BOOK  VI. 

THE  NON-PARTISAN  CAMPAIGN  OF  1904. 


Chapter  XXXI. 


POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN  OF  AMEEICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 
Application  of  National  S^^stem,  1903,  1904. 


In  the  foregoing  sections  there  is  outlined  some 
of  the  results  caused  by  the  action  of  the  Ameii- 
ean  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  annual  convention 
in  1901  and  the  publication  of  the  extra  number 
of  the  American  Federationist,  January  1002.  At 
the  next  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  November,  1902.  there  was  provided  a  na- 
tional system  for  questioning  candidates  as  to  the 
referendum  and  initiative  and  such  other  public 
measures  as  should  be  deemed  of  great  importance, 
page  82,  above. 

The  system  was  applied  the  following  year,  1903. 
The  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, Samuel  Gompers,  issued  an  address  to  the 
25.000  affiliated  Unions,  enclosing  copies  of  the 
two  measures  in  Congress  upon  which  the  wage- 
earners  were  centering  their  efforts,  a  bill  to 
restore  trial  by  jury  and  prevent  legislation  by 
the  United  States  judges — "anti-injunction"  is  the 
technical  name  of  the  measure,  and  the  other  bill 
is  for  the  eight-hour  day  in  government  contract 
work.  No  general  election  was  at  hand,  therefore 
the  address  was  as  follows: 

Branches  are  urged  to  send  these  bills  to  each  of 
the  United  States  Senators  from  their  state  and  the 
congressman  from  their  district,  impressing  upon  them 
the  great  Interest  which  your  union  feels  in  the  en- 
actment of  these  bills  into  laws  at  the  forthcoming 
session  of  congress,  and  requesting  their  support  and 


vote  in  favor  of  these  bills  being  placed  upon  the 
statute  books  of  our  country. 

Copies  of  these  bills  should  also  1)6  forwarded  to 
any  one,  irrespective  of  party,  aspiring  to  a  nomination 
for  congress,  and  accompanying  it  with  a  respectful, 
but  insistent  letter  or  resolution  for  a  favorable  reply. 

For  years  we  have  been  thwarted  in  our  effort  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  these  just  and  beneficent 
measures,  and  an  opportunity  presents  itself  now  for 
MORE  UNITED  ACTION,  which,  if  availed  of,  will  with- 
out doubt  lead  to  success. 

In  the  interest  of  our  fellow-workers  and  for  the 
cause  of  right  now  and  for  the  future,  every  organ- 
ization is  requested  to  take  prompt  and  favorable  action 
upon  the  above  matters. 

Following  are  the  two  bills  in  full. 

Counting  upon  your  co-operation,  and  hoping  and 
working  for  success,  I  am, 
Fraternally  yours, 

Samuel  Gompers, 
President  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Since  the  issuance  of  the  above  address  an  elec- 
tion of  congressmen  has  not  yet  occurred,  but  the 
address  stimulated  the  presentation  of  memorials 
and  other  expressions  of  opinion.  Preparatory 
to  this  year's  election  of  congressmen  and  members 
of  legislatures  the  following  address  and  ques- 
tions are  being  presented  by  the  unions  in  each 
district : 


ADDRESS  AND  QUESTIONS  TO  CANDIDATES  FOR  CONGRESS. 
Submitted  by  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Affiliated  Unions. 
Mr  


Candidate  for  Congress. 


Dear  Sir: — The  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
American  people  are  about  to  select  legislative 
agents.  You  are  asking  the  people  of  tliis  dis- 
trict to  commission  you  as  their  agent  in  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives.  This  entitles 
them  to  ask  as  to  your  attitude  on  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day.  Preparatory  to  asking  you 
these  questions,  permit  us  to  outline  tlie  political 
evils  of  the  day,  first  as  to 

Government  by  Injunction. 

Government  by  injunction  is  that  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  came  into  being  with  the  new  uses 
to  which  the  injunction  was  put. 


These  new  uses  of  the  injunction  have  resulted, 
first,  in  the  abolition  of  trial  by  jury  in  certain 
cases,  which  is  being  gradually  extended  as  oc- 
casion requires;  second,  the  system  prevents  a  re- 
view of  the  facts  by  higher  courts,  and  third,  a 
new  legislative  system  is  installed  by  judges 
whereby  certain  acts  which  in  themselves  are  per- 
fectly lawful  are  declared  unlawful.  Incident- 
ally, the  system  abolishes  indictment.  Further- 
more, one  becomes  a  criminal  prisoner  as  a  result 
of  a  mere  filing  of  a  civil  suit  by  an  attorney  of  a 
corporation  interested,  coupled  with  an  order  by  a 
judjje.  In  this  proceeding  there  are  no  witnesses 
and  no  appearance  of  the  defendant  or  his  counsel. 
This  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  Russian  des- 
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potism.  ami  it  has  jjono  so  lar  that  in  Colorado 
men  are  banished  witliont  any  sort  of  trial,  after 
having  been  rounded  up  like  !5o  many  cattle. 

As  you  are  a  candidate  for  congress  we  desire  to 
ask  you  and  your  replies  will  be  given  the  widest 
possible  publicity : 

Question  No*  1. — //'  elected  will  you  actively 
assist  in  enacting  legislation  for  the  termination 
of  government  by  injunction,  the  details  of  the 
measure  to  he  those  of  our  anti-injunction  hill  in 
congress,  copy  of  u  hich  we  enclose? 

A  nswer  

KichtHouu  Day  in  GtOvernment  Contract 
Work. 

The  inventions  of  modern  times  and  other  favor- 
able conditions  have  shortened  the  working  day 
for  nearly  all  the  people.  In  most  of  the  clerieal 
positions  under  the  United  States  government  the 
working  day  is  seven  hours.  In  construction  work 
by  the  general  government  the  workday  is  eight 
hours.  This  rule  was  adopted  by  congress  in 
186S.  It  was  held,  however,  that  this  regulation 
applied  only  to  direct  employment.  Then  the  law- 
was  amended  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  term  so  that 
it  applied  to  contractors  and  subcontractors  for 
government  work.  But  the  attorneys-general  have 
held  that  this  second  law,  which  plainly  applies 
to  contractors  and  subcontractors,  applied  only  to 
such  work  as  is  done  upon  government  property. 
It  followed,  of  course,  that  much  of  the  contract 
work  is  done  on  property  adjoining  the  govern- 
ment grounds,  thus  evading  the  law.  To  put  an 
end  to  this  evasion  is  the  purpose  of  the  eight- 
hour  bill  now  in  congress,  and  which  has  been 
favorably  reported  during  the  last  three  con- 
gresses and  each  time  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  practically  unanimous  vote.  We 
ask  you.  sir — 

Question  No.  2. — If  elected  will  you  actively 
assist  in  parsing  legislation  for  an  eight-hour  day 
in  government  contract  work,  the  details  of  the 
measure  to  he  those  w€  have  heen  and  are  asking 
for  in  congress,  and  copy  of  which  we  enclose f 

Answer  

Guarded   Representative   Government — Sover- 
eignty IN  the  People. 

Representative  government  is  a  comparatively 
modern  institution.  It  did  not  exist  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Republic  or  Empire.  It  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  people  of  central  and  northern  Europe 
and  resulted  from  their  splendid  spirit  of  liberty. 

Representative  government  is  of  two  forms,  that 
in  which  the  people's  sovereignty  is  guarded,  or 
partially  guarded.  Guarded  representative  govern- 
ment is  that  system  in  which  the  voters  possess  a 
veto  power  and  a  direct  initiative.  This  makes 
them  the  sovereign  power.  Without  this  people's 
veto  and  direct  initiative  the  ruling  power  is  in  the 
few,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  facts  which  we  here- 
with present. 

Rule  of  the  Few  is  Evidenced  by  Special  Privi- 
leges. 

That  the  few  are  the  ruling  power  in  this  coun- 
try is  evidenced  by  the  laws  enacted — laws  which 
grant  special  privileges.     One  form  of  these  is 


private  monopolies  in  transportation,  such  as  rail- 
roads and  the  telegraph;  and  private  monopolies 
in  raw^  materials,  such  as  coal,  iron,  salt,  etc. ;  and 
private  monopolies  in  manufature  and  trade 
secured  through  the  monopolies  in  transportation 
and  raw  material.  The  monopoly  of  a  lower  trans- 
portation rate  than  one's  competitors  get  forces 
them  out  of  business  and  so  does  the  monopoly  of 
raw  material.  So  rapid  is  the  increase  in  the 
monopolies  of  raw  material  and  transportation 
rates  that  if  the  system  continues  a  while  longer 
it  will  result  in  monopoly  in  every  line  of  manu- 
facture and  trade. 

The  system  through  which  the  few  are  thus 
monopolizing  the  country  is  a  two-faced  system  of 
government — a  diarchy,  an  analysis  of  which  is  as 
follows : 

Rule  of  the  Few  Through  Deception. 

Primarily  the  system  of  government  in  this 
country  is  republican  in  form — the  people  are  de- 
clared to  be  the  sovereign  power,  yet  the  represen- 
tative system  that  is  actually  erected  hy  the  fed- 
eral and  state  constitutions  does  not  guard  the 
people's  sovereignty — there  is  no  people's  veto  nor 
is  there  a  direct  initiative,  except  in  South  Dakota 
and  Oregon.  The  real  sovereignty  is  in  the  few 
who  seek  special-privilege  legislation  and  for  that 
purpose  invest  money  to  control  the  political  ma- 
chines, which  means  a  host  of  political  evils, 
among  which  is  the  making  of  the  modern  "graft- 
ers." Where  no  one  is  seeking  special-privilege 
legislation  there  are  no  grafters.  And  where  the 
people's  sovereignty  is  guarded  there  are  no  legis- 
lative privileges  to  seek. 

Furthermore,  popular  forms  of  government  are 
openly  repudiated. 

Open  Repudiation  of  Popular  Forms  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Government  by  injunction  exists,  some  of  the 
manifold  evils  of  which  we  have  described,  and 
two  legislatures  in  Utah  and  one  each  in  Illinois 
and  Colorado  have  openly  refused  to  obey  the  peo- 
ple's instruction  through  referendum  vote. 

Remedy  for  Sovereignty  in  the  Corporations. 

The  remedy  for  the  rule  of  the  corporations  is 
for  the  people  to  guard  their  sovereignty  by  estab- 
lishing a  right  to  a  direct  vote  on  public  questions 
through  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

This  is  successfully  accomplished  in  South  Da- 
kota and  Oregon,  and  in  the  cities  we  hereinafter 
mention,  and  successfully  installed  in  Switzer- 
land; partially  installed  in  every  state  in  the 
union,  and  a  start  has  been  made  in  national  af- 
fairs. 

The  remedy,  then,  for  the  rule  of  the  monopo- 
lists is  completely  demonstrated  and  has  been  for 
many  years.  Why  the  system  has  not  been  in- 
stalled more  rapidly  is  readily  explained:  it  is  the 
difficulty  in  ousting  the  ruling  few.  To  change 
the  sovereignty  from  the  few  to  the  many  is  a 
mighty  task.  The  powerful  few  do  not  retire  vol- 
untarily. They  control  the  political  machines  of 
the  two  great  parties,  while  third  parties  have  not 
declared  that  the  establishment  of  the  people's 
sovereignty  is  the  dominant  issue. 

But  a  new  poiver  has  arisen:  it  is  the  systematic 
questioning  of  candidates  as  to  the  dominant  issue, 
thereby  preventing  each  candidate  from  evad- 
ing the  issue  and  his  self-interest  results  in 
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A  WRITTEN  PLEDGE — a  pledge  that  if  the  voters  of 
the  district  will  elect  him  to  office  he  will  vote 
to  protect  their  sovereignty.  Should  a  candidate 
openly  refuse  to  promise  it  would  defeat  him  and 
he  knows  it. 

This  non-partisan  system  was  used  extensively 
by  organized  labor  in  several  states  and  cities  in 
1902  and  with  telling  effect.  A  majority  in  six  leg- 
islatures were  pledged,  the  action  of  four  state 
conventions  of  the  two  great  parties  was  reversed, 
nine  of  the  sixteen  congressmen  from  Missouri 
were  pledged,  also  the  newly  elected  senators  from 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  while  several  cities  freed 
themselves. 

This  system  was  approved  by  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
and  it  has  established  a  national  system  for  ques- 
tioning candidates.  The  25,000  affiliated  unions, 
with  2,000,000  members,  are  correlated  into  one 
great  system  to  protect  and  promote  their  own 
interests,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  people. 

Thus  the  wage-earners  in  cities  are  organized  to 
assist  in  establishing  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
while  in  the  rural  districts  the  work  is  attended  to 
by  organized  farmers,  referendum  leagues  and 
majority- rule  federations.  The  day  of  evasions  by 
candidates  is  past.  The  vital  issues  are  at  the 
front. 

Line  of  Least  Resistance  for  Termination  of 
THE  Rule  of  the  Few. 

Experience  during  1902  and  since  then  has  dem- 
onstrated the  line  of  least  resistance  for  terminat- 
ing the  rule  of  the  few. 

In  the  cities  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  ques- 
tioning candidates  for  the  common  council  as  to 
whether,  if  elected,  they  will  vote  to  establish  a 
system  whereby  the  voters  may,  if  they  so  desire, 
instruct  the  members  of  the  common  council  con- 
cerning the  granting  of  franchises  for  city  monop- 
olies (the  Advisory  Referendum)  to  be  immedi- 
ately installed  through  rules  of  procedure  in  the 
common  council.  This  system  is  in  sucessful  op- 
eration in  Winnetka,  111. ;  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
other  cities. 

In  the  states  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  to 
question  the  candidates  for  the  legislature  whether, 
if  elected,  they  will  vote  to  submit  to  the  people  of 
the  state  the  question  of  adopting  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  more  power  in  themselves  through 
a  people's  veto  and  direct  initiative.  This  is  the 
system  successfully  applied  in  1902  in  Missouri, 
Colorado,  California.  Montana,  North  Dakota  and 
Illinois.  But  as  half  the  senators  held  over  from 
the  preceding  election  and  a  two-thirds  vote  is  re- 
quired for  the  submission  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  it  requires  this  year's  pledging  of  can- 
didates to  obtain  the  necessary  two- thirds  vote, 
except  in  Missouri,  where  the  state  convention  of 
the  dominant  party  pledged  for  the  amendment. 
In  the  nation,  the  line  of  least  resistance  is — 
1.  To  question  the  candidates  for  the  National 
House  whether,  if  elected,  they  will  vote  to  estab- 
lish a  system  whereby  the  voters  may  instruct,  if 
they  so  desire,  concerning  bills  which  one  or  both 
houses  have  passed  (the  Advisory  Referendum)  to 
be  installed  at  the  opening  of  the  next  congress  by 
means  of  rules  of  procedure  supplemented  by  a 
statute  of  congress  and  supplemented  by  the 
establishment  of  referendum  machinery  in  the  sev- 
eral states  for  voting  on  national  questions,  which 
laws  in  the  states  are  being  provided  for  by  ques- 
tioning the  candidates  for  the  several  legislatures. 


2.  Also  to  question  the  candidates  for  the  Na- 
tional House  as  to  voting  for  an  Advisory  Initia- 
tive, the  details  of  which  are  explained  in  an  ac- 
companying document. 

3.  To  question  the  candidates  for  the  legisla- 
tures whether,  if  elected,  they  will  vote  only  for 
such  candidates  for  the  United  States  Senate  as 
are  pledged  to  vote  for  the  Advisory  Referendum 
and  Advisory  Initiative;  and  whether  said  can- 
didates for  the  legislature  will  vote  to  instruct 
the  hold-over  senators  to  immediately  cast  their 
ballots  for  the  above  described  system;  and 
whether  the  candidates  for  the  legislature  will 
vote  to  enact  a  statute  authorizing  five  per  cent, 
of  the  people  of  the  state  to  call  for  a  special  elec- 
tion to  instruct  the  hold-over  senators  should  they 
refuse  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  legislature. 

As  you  are  a  candidate  for  the  National  House, 
we  ask  you — 

Question  No.  3. — Will  you,  if  elected,  vote  to 
immediately  establish  in  the  nation  an  efficient 
system  whereby  the  people  may  instruct  their  na- 
tional representatives,  the  system  to  consist  of  the 
advisory  initiative  and  advisory  referendum  until 
a  constitutional  amendment  can  be  brought  for- 
ward  under  this  people^ s  initiative  and  acted  upon; 
the  details  of  the  advisory  system  to  conform  to 
the  measures  we  herewith  enclose,  subject  to  such 
minor  changes  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  legisla- 
tive committees  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  National  Grange?  Bear  in  mind  that 
a  refusal  to  promise  to  vote  for  an  efficient  system 
ichereby  the  people  may  instruct  their  representa- 
tives vnll  be  a  flat-footed  and  open  repudiation  of 
the  people's  right  to  self-government. 

Answer  

Question  No.  4. — //  the  people  of  this  district 
select  you  as  their  agent  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, will  you  vote  as  they  by  referendum  bal- 
lot may  instruct? 

Ansioer  

The  establishment  of  the  proposed  system  of  ad- 
visory initiative  and  advisory  referendum  will  re- 
store the  people's  power  and  liberate  congress  from 
"machine"  rule. 

Final  Word. 

The  people  of  this  congressional  district  are  con- 
sidering whom  they  shall  elect  to  represent  them 
in  the  national  congress.  Their  interests  are  to  be 
entrusted  to  an  agent  whose  power  to  bind  them  is 
absolute  and  irrevocable  for  two  years  and  wlio,  if 
he  faithfully  carries  out  the  duties  of  his  position, 
must  withstand  the  people's  enemies  and  help  con- 
trol them.  Therefore,  while  you  and  your  com- 
petitors are  asking  the  people  to  choose  between 
you,  we  ask,  and  have  a  right  to  ask.  if  elected, 
how  will  you  vote  on  the  great  issues? 

Will  you  vote  against  government  by  injunction 
by  voting  for  the  hill  we  have  presented? 

Will  you  vole  for  the  eight-hour  bill? 

Will  you  vote  for  the  people's  sovereignty  by 
voting  to  establish  in  the  people  a  right  to  a  di- 
rect vote  on  public  questions? 

To  each  of  the  questions  asked  we  would  like  a 
clear-cut  yes  or  no.    If  you  or  any  other  candidate 
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refuse  to  come  out  for  tlie  iieople.  squarely,  openly, 
and  in  \vriti!i<^  si-ned  by  yourself,  we  shall  give 
the  facts  the  widest  possihU'  publicity  in  your  dis- 
trict, and  there  will  be  held,  if  need  be,  a  series  of 
meeting's  in  which  there  will  be  discussed  the  need 
for  election  of  c:uididates  who  are  pledged  to 
abolish  the  rule  of  the  few.  Voters'  non-pnrtisan 
agreements,  such  as  we  enclose,  will  be  circulated, 
setting  forth  the  attempt  to  openly  substitute 
throughout  the  United  States  the  old-world  system 
of  sovereignty  in  the  few.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  the  issue  is  that  of  the 
people's  right  to  self-government. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  conditions  in  this 
district  are  such  that  no  candidate  can  longer  de- 
feat the  people's  sovereignty.    We  do  not  for  an 


instant  infer  that  you  are  against  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  that  will  represent  the  peo- 
ple's interests,  but  we  state  the  case  plainly  for  we 
are  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

Please  let  us  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  op- 
portunity.   A  refusal  to  reply  during  the  next  10 
da3's  will  be  a  negative  to  our  questions,  and  we 
shall  govern  ourselves  accordingly. 
Respectfully  yours, 


(Central  Labor  Union.) 

By 


Chairman  of  Legislative  Com. 


Blank  Form  for  Keply. 
(Detach  and  Mail.) 


Mr 


Chairman  of  Legislative  Committee. 

Dear  Sir  :  Eeplying  to  the  questions  in  your  letter,  I  desire  to  make  the  following  an- 
swers :  To  Question  1,  my  answer  is  ;  Question  No.  2,  ;  Question  No. 

3,  ;  and  Question  No.  4,  

I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 


Dated  ,  1901. 


Such  is  the  address  and  questions  to  candidates 
for  congress  by  tlie  25,000  Unions  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  In  every  city 
and  every  town  of  any  size  the  candidates  are  be- 
ing questioned  by  the  Unions.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts there  is  questioning  by  the  Granges  and  by 
People's  Sovereignty  Leagues. 

Immediately  following  the  above  address  and 
questions  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
printed  the  following  instructions: 

Insist  on  Pledges. 

Do  not  let  any  candidate  "bluff  you  off"  or  evade 
the  Issue  by  telling  you  the  law  prohibits  him  from 
making  a  pledge.  The  law  does  no  such  thing.  If  It 
did  no  political  party  would  dare  make  promises  in 
its  platform,  and  no  candidate  would  dare  pledge  him- 
self to  carry  out  those  promises.  But  you  know  they 
<3o,  every  election. 

What  the  constitution  in  most  states  declares  is  that 


Candidate  for  Congress. 


a  man  who  sells  his  vote,  or  contracts  to  sell  It,  can 
be  challenged  and  kept  from  voting  (for  example,  1874 
am^endraent  to  New  York  constitution.  Art.  II,  Sec. 
2),  and  the  candidate  who  pays  a  bribe  or  promises 
one  can  not  be  seated  if  he  heeds  the  oath  of  office 
(for  example,  1874  amendment  to  New  York  consti- 
tution. Art.  XII,  sec,  1,  re-enacted  in  1894  constitution. 
Art.  XIII,  Sec.  1).  But  every  candidate  is  expected 
to  and  does  declare  to  the  voters  of  the  district  how 
he  will  vote  on  public  questions  if  they  will  elect 
him. 

The  Issue. 

Remember  that  the  issue  is  the  establishment  of 
the  people's  sovereignty.  It  is  not  a  labor  question 
only,  nor  simply  a  question  of  capitalism,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  monopoly.  Shall  the  monopoly  of  the  political 
power  of  the  country  be  in  all  the  people  or  continued 
in  the  ruling  few?  It  is  the  people  against  the  mo- 
nopolists. 


Address  and  Questions  to  Candidates  for  Legislatures. 
Submitted  by  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Affiliated  Unions. 


1904. 


:\rr. 


Dear  Sir: 

You  are  asking  the  people  of  the  district  to 
select  you  as  their  representative  in  the  legisla- 
ture. This  entitles  them  to  ask  you  as  to  your 
attitude  on  the  issues  in  which  they  are  interested 
and  by  which  they  are  affected — the  burning  ques- 
tions of  the  day.    Preparatory  to  doing  this  per- 


Candidate  for  the  Legislature. 

mit  us  to  outline  the  basis  of  the  political  evils  of 
the  day.  which  we  do  in  the  accompmying  address 
and  questions  to  candidates  for  congress,  which  we 
invite  you  to  read,  and  to  do  so  at  once,  that  you 
may  realize  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the 
questions  we  are  to  ask. 
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Solution  of  Burning  National  Questions. 

The  burning  questions  of  the  day  are  national, 
for  our  country  has  developed  to  where  the  rail- 
roads and  all  the  other  great  corporations  are  in- 
terstate, therefore  nothing  short  of  interstate  law 
imll  suffice. 

In  the  settlement  of  these  great  national  issues 
the  members  of  the  legislatures  are  vital  factors. 
They  elect  United  States  senators,  and  therefore 
can  pledge  them  to  vote  to  abolish  government  by 
injunction  and  to  install  the  eight-hour  day  in 
government  contract  work  and  to  install  the  ad- 
visory initiative  and  advisory  referendum;  sec- 
ondly, the  members  of  the  legislature  can  instruct 
the  hold-over  senators — instruct  them  to  vote  for 
these  three  measures,  and,  thirdly,  the  members  of 
the  legislature  can  vote  to  establish  by  state  law 
the  machinery  for  verifying  signatures  to  national 
petitions  and  for  taking  a  referendum  vote  when- 
ever congress  shall  so  decide.  To  that  end  we  ask 
you,  sir — 

Question  No.  1. — If  elected,  will  you  vote  only 
for  such  candidate  or  candidates  for  the  United 
States  Senate  as  have  promised  in  writing  to  vote 
to  abolish  government  hy  injunction,  to  install  the 
eight-hour  day  in  government  contract  work  and 
to  install  the  advisory  initiative  and  advisory  ref- 
erendum, the  details  to  conform  to  the  measures 
toe  herewith  enclose,  subject  to  su^h  minor  changes 
in  the  last-mentioned  system  as  may  he  agreed  to 
by  the  legislative  committees  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
the  National  Grange? 

Answer  

Question  No.  2. — If  elected,  unit  you  vote  to 
instruct  the  hold-over  senators — instruct  them  to 
vote  for  the  above  described  measures? 

Answer  

Question  No.  3. — If  elected,  will  you  help  to 
enact  a  statute  whereby  five  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
of  the  state,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  last  vote 
for  governor,  may  call  a  special  election  for  a 
referendum  vote  on  a  proposition  to  instruct 
United  States  senators  if  one  or  both  of  them  shall 
fail  to  obey  the  legislature's  instruction? 

Ansv>€r  

Question  No.  4« — Do  you  promise  that  if  elected 
you  will  help  to  enact  a  statute  that  shall  supply 
the  machinery  for  verifying  signatures  to  national 
petitions,  and  the  taking  of  a  referendum  vote 
when  so  decided  by  congress,  the  details  to  con- 
form to  the  measure  we  herewith  submit,  subject 
to  such  minor  changes  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the 
legislative  committees  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the 
National  Grange? 

Answer.  

Establishment   of    People's    Sovereignty  in 
State  and  Municipal  Affairs. 

(The  following  address  and  questions  as  to  state 
and  municipal  issues  are  recommended  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  each  state  federation  of 
labor  except  where  the  referendum  is  submitted  or 
is  installed.) 


Turning  to  state  and  municipal  issues  you  are 
aware  that  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  are 
suffering  from  the  domination  of  state  and  munici- 
pal machines,  the  resnlts  of  which  are  special 
privilege  corporations  controlled  by  the  few.  An- 
other result  is  graft. 

The  remedy  is  nothing  less  than  a  change  in  the 
system.  This  means  the  establishment  of  the  peo- 
ple's sovereignty  in  place  of  the  ruling  few,  which 
will  be  accomplished  by  installing  a  people's 
veto  and  a  direct  initiative.  Leading  up  to  ques- 
tions on  these  points  we  desire  to  say: 

The  American  system  of  government  is  founded 
on  the  proposition  that  the  people  are  the  sover- 
eign power,  who  possess,  therefore,  the  acknowl- 
edged right  to  make  the  constitution  of  a  state 
and  amend  it. 

Such  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state  and 
we  ask  you,  sir — 

Question  No.  5. — Do  you  recognise  this  funda- 
mental principle  of  free  government?  If  so,  do  yov 
promise  us  and  the  electors  who  may  vote  for  you 
that,  if  elected,  you  will  vote  to  give  the  people  of 
the  state  an  opportunity  to  ballot  upon  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  for  an  increase  of  power  in 
themselves,  by  extending  the  people's  veto 
{through  the  optional  referendum) ,  and  by  adopt- 
ing a  direct  initiative  {in  addition  to  the  indirect 
system  which  now  exists),  the  details  of  both  to 
accord  with  the  specifications  which  are  enclosed? 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  question  is  not  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  proposed  system,  but  only  the  plain 
question,  Will  you  recognize  the  people's  long- 
established  right  to  decide  for  themselves  the 
question  of  adopting  or  rejecting  it? 

Answer  

Question  No.  6. — Will  you,  if  elected,  vote  for 
the  enactment  of  a  law  expressly  authorizing  com- 
mon councils,  village  boards  and  county  boards  te 
order  an  advisory  referendum  vote? 

Answer  

Final  Word. 

Reviewing  the  above  it  is  seen  that  the  whole 
thing  simmers  down  to  a  question  of  restoring  and 
improving  popular  government  and  establishing 
the  eight-hour  day  in  contract  work  of  the  na- 
tional government. 

To  each  of  the  questions  asked  we  would  like  a 
clear-cut  "yes"  or  "no."  If  you  or  any  other  can- 
didate refuse  to  come  out  for  the  people,  squarely, 
and  openly  in  writing  signed  by  yourself,  we  shall 
take  the  steps  described  in  our  letter  to  congres- 
sional candidates. 

Please  let  us  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  op 
portunity.    A  refusal  to  reply  during  the  next 
ten  days  will  be  a  negative  to  our  questions  and 
we  shall  govern  ourselves  accordingly. 
Respectfully  yours. 


{ Central  Labor  Union. ) 
By 


Chairman  of  Legislative  Committee, 
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Blank  Form  for  Reply. 
(Detach  and  Mail.) 

Hon  

Cluiinnan  of  Legislative  Committee, 

Dear  Siu:  Eeplying  to  the  questions  in  your  letter  I  desire  to  make  the  Mowing  an- 
swers: To  Question  No.  1.  my  answer  is  ;  Question  No.  2,   ;  Question  No.  3, 

 ;   (Question  No.  4,   ;   Question  No.  5,  ;  and  Question  No.  6,  

I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 


Candidate   for  the  Legislature. 

Dated   ,  1904. 

The  foregoing  are  the  addresses  and  questions  to  legislative  candidates  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  affiliated  Unions. 

DETAILS  OF  A.  F.  OF  L.  SYSTEM  OF  QUESTIONING  CANDIDATES. 


The  system  for  presenting  the  addresses  and 
questions  to  candidates  is  described  in  the  letters 
^vhich  the  national  organization  has  mailed  to  the 
Central  and  Local  Uni(ms.  To  central  bodies  the 
following  letter  was  sent: 

Letter  to  Central,  Bodies. 
Please  Read  to  Union. 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  15,  1904- 
Dear  Sirs  and  Bros.  :   The  A.  F.  of  L.  provides  a 
system  for  notifying  conventions  and  questioning  legis- 
lative candidates,  and  the  resolutions  instruct  that  the 
system  be  applied  toward  the  enactment  of  our  na- 
tional anti-injunction  bill,  national  eight-hour  bill,  and 
the  installation  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  in 
national  affairs.    The  time  has  arrived  for  applying 
the   system.    Questions  have  been  prepared  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  legislative  candidates  of  the  several 
parties,   a    sample   copy   of   which    accompanies  this 
letter. 

Copies  for  presentation  to  the  candidates  for  con- 
gress and  the  legislature  in  your  district  will  be  sup- 
plied to  your  legislative  committee  upon  receipt  by  us 
of  the  name  and  address  of  the  chairman.  Kindly 

INSTRUCT  the  CHAIRMAN  TO  WRITE  FOR  COPIES  FOR 
questioning   CANDIDATES  AND   TO   PRESENT   THEM,  alSO 

to  report  progress  at  each  regular  meeting  of  the 
union. 

If  the  questioning  of  candidates  is  heartily  pushed 
by  all  the  unions,  there  is  an  excellent  prospect  for 
success. 

Please  keep  me  advised  of  the  work  done  by  your 
central  body  and  what  progress  is  being  made. 

Fraternally  yours, 
[SEAL]  SAMUEL  GOMPERS, 

President  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Letters  to  Local  Bodies. 

To  the  local  unions  in  the  cities  where  a  central 
body  exists  the  following  instructions  were  issued: 

The  central  union  of  your  city  has  been  requested  to 
direct  its  legislative  committee  to  present  the  ques- 
tions to  the  several  legislative  candidates  in  the  dis- 
trict and  to  report  to  the  central  body  at  each  regular 
meeting  until  election  day. 

It  is  desirable  that  your  union  be  directly  repre- 
sented on  the  questioning  committee,  and  to  that  end 
you  are  requested  to  name  one  of  your  number  as 
committee-man  and  to  instruct  him  to  report  at  each 
regular  meeting  of  your  union  until  election  day. 


A  different  instrudtion  was  issued  to  the  locals 
where  no  central  body  exists.  The  instruction 
was  this: 

Kindly  direct  the  chair  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three,  unless  you  already  have  a  legislative  commit- 
tee, also  instruct  the  chairman  to  write  for  copies  of 
the  questions  and  to  present  them  to  the  candidates, 
also  to  report  progress  at  each  regular  meeting  until 
election  day. 

Under  this  system  a  report  by  the  legislative 
committee  or  member  thereon  is  a  regular  order 
of  business.  This  will  tend  to  keep  the  commit- 
tee at  work  or  lead  to  the  appointment  of  another 
chairman.  At  the  same  time  it  will  keep  alive  the 
interest  of  the  organization. 

Suggestions  to  Chairman  of  Questioning  Com- 
mittee. 

In  mailing  the  question  blanks  to  the  chairman 
of  the  legislative  committees,  the  national  organ- 
ization inserted  a  leaflet  giving  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  non-partisan  campaign  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

Provision  for  nomination  by  petition  on  the  one 
great  issue  of  the  People's  Sovereignty  versus 
Trustocracy  is  provided  for  in  case  the  leading 
candidates  refuse  to  pledge.  See  below,  Chapter 
34.  The  mere  existence  of  this  system  icill 
protably  he  effective^  for  party  candidates  will  not 
knowingly  go  to  a  prohahle  defeat. 

The  foregoing  political  program  of  organized 
labor  is  approved  by  all  who  oppose  the  monopo- 
lists, and  is  execrated  by  the  monopolists  and  their 
editorial  writers. 

Henry  George,  Jr.,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
vigorous  writers  among  the  anti-monopolists, 
writes  as  follows  in  his  usual  half- page  in  the 
Sunday  North  American  of  Philadelphia,  August 
21st: 

No  more  important  number  of  The  American  Federa- 
tionist  has  ever  been  issued  than  the  extra  number  of 
July  15th,  relative  to  the  questioning  of  candidates 
and  pledging  them  for  the  principles  of  initiative  and 
referendum.  *  *  *  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
reckless  disregard  of  such  legislative  bodies  as  that 
of  Colorado,  which  in  face  of  the  clearest  political 
promises  and  in  flat  conflict  with  direct  constitutional 
mandates  succumbed  to  the  baleful  and  nugatory  influ- 
ence of  monopoly  powers.  Congress  is  still  susceptible 
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to  expressions  of  popular  will,  and  most  of  the  con- 
stituent members  of  that  body  are  easily  within  reach 
of  any  considerable  number  of  voters  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  Trade  unions  are  large  numeric- 
ally, and   consequently   command   many   votes.  Let 

PROOF  BE  GIVEN  THAT  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THK  UNION 
WILL  HANG  TOGETHER  IN  RESPECT  TO  THIS  OR  THAT 
MATTER,  AND  THEN  THE  EXPRESSED  WISH  OF  THE 
UNION  WILL  SOUND  LIKE  A  TOCSIN  TO  THE  CANDIDATE, 
OMINOUS  OF  DANGER  TO  HIS  POLITICAL  HOPES  IF  HE 
SHALL   REFUSE    TO    GIVE  HEED. 

The  advisory  initiative  and  advisory  referen- 
dum, declares  Henry  George, 

would  give  every  working  man  as  a  member  of  a 
trade  union,  a  vital  interest  in  political  questions  and 
in  the  enactments  of  legislatures  without  raising  party 
prejudices  and  shibboleths,  and  in  that  way,  working 
to  the  detriment  of  the  union  organizations  as  or- 
ganizations. 

The  president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Teachers,  Miss  Margaret  A.  Haley,  writes: 

I  am  delighted  to  see  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  taking  up  this  question  of  initiative  and  refer- 
endum. Please  send  me  25  more  copies  of  the  extra 
number  of  The  American  Federationist. 


The  monopolists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  raging. 
The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial,  declares  the 
questioning  of  candidates  to  be 

a  monumental  piece  of  impertinence. 

This  indicates  the  extent  to  which  popular  gov- 
ernment is  spurned! 

The  Iron  Age  for  August,  the  leading  review  of 
the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  the  United  States  and 
therefore  in  close  touch  with  the  Steel  Trust  and 
other  trusts,  devotes  its  leading  editorial  to  the 
non-partisan  program  of  organized  labor.  Under 
the  caption  "Labor  Leaders  Coercing  Candidates" 
it  says: 

The  labor  leaders  may  find  that  the  great  majority 
of  candidates  will  resent  this  attempt  to  interfere  with 
their  independence  on  non-political  questions.  [Orig- 
inal not  italicized.] 

This  is  only  one  of  the  fallacies  in  the  editorial. 
It  also  says: 

It  is  simply  another  attempt  to  accomplish  by  duress 
that  which  the  community  [the  "machine"]  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  grant. 

This  use  of  "community"  is  amusing,  as  also  is 
"non-political  questions." 


Chapter  XXXII. 
THE  GEANGE  SYSTEM  OF  NON-PAETISAN  POLITICS. 
Grange  Has  Prospered  Because  of  Non-Partisan  Methods. 


"Survival  of  the  fittest"  is  a  principle  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  The  continued  exist- 
ence and  growth  of  the  Granges  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  is  an  indication  that  the  organization 
is  fitted  to  existing  conditions.  An  inquiry  as  to 
wherein  this  organization  differs  from  other  as- 
sociations of  farmers  that  have  lived  for  a  time 
and  perished,  reveals  its  strong  features.  The 
most  prominent  is  that  the  Granges  are  strictly 
non-partisan.  While  discussing  questions  of  pub- 
lic policy  and  exerting  for  desired  legislation  the 
full  strength  of  the  membership  vote,  they  have 
refrained  from  nominating  candidates  or  endors- 
ing the  platform  or  nominees  of  a  political  party. 
But  the  Farmers'  Alliance  went  into  party  politics 
AND  PERISHED.  This  occurred  because  party  poli- 
tics is  such  that  some  of  the  farmers  are  members 
of  each  party.  Where  an  organization  is  started 
on  the  broad  lines  of  farming  interests  and  then 
goes  into  party  politics,  it  splits  the  organization. 

But  where  the  organization  declares  itself  as  to 
measures  instead  of  men  and  the  measures  de- 
clared for  are  those  on  which  the  farmers  are 
agreed,  the  result  is  helpful  to  the  organization. 
It  attracts  attention,  and  the  farmers  are  benefited. 
All  through  the  reports  of  the  National  and  State 
Granges  there  is  much  emphasis  as  to  legislation 
secured. 

Certain  measures,  however,  have  been  left  se- 
verely alone,  as  is  seen  in  these  reports.  For  ex- 
ample, the  report  of  the  Worthy  Master  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  W.  F.  Hill,  for  1901, 
says: 

In  the  work  of  the  legislative  committee  for  protect- 
ing and  advancing  the  interests  of  agriculture,  care 
was  exercised  that  only  such  positions  were  taken  upon 
the  oleo,  tax,  and  other  questions  as  would  by  their 
fairness  appeal  to  all  right-thinking  people. 


This  is  the  attitude,  I  believe,  of  all  the  State 
and  National  Granges.  Only  such  measures  are 
demanded  as  appeal  to  practically  all  the  farmers. 

After  the  measures  are  declared  for  in  annual 
convention  the  legislative  committee  informs  the 
political  leaders,  including  the  conventions  and 
nominees,  as  to  the  legislative  demands  of  organ- 
ized farmers.  An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  National  Grange  for  1902, 
wherein  it  is  said: 

The  legislative  committee  of  the  National  Grange 
issued  a  statement  immediately  following  the  close  of 
the  session  setting  forth  the  legislative  platform  of 
the  organization. 

In*  this  way  the  demands  of  organized  farmers 
were  placed  before  the  several  party  leaders,  party 
conventions  and  candidates. 

After  notice  of  the  Grange  platform  is  given  and 
the  party  machines  and  candidates  have  made  an- 
swer, the  next  step  on  the  part  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Grange  is  to  bring  these  answers 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Grange  members. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Grange  Legislative 
Committee  accomplishes  tAvo  principal  things,  the 
demands  of  the  Grange  are  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  party  machines  and  the  answer  of  each 
is  laid  before  the  farmers. 

Results. 

Remarkable  success  has  resulted.  Thirty  years 
iigo  the  Grange  leadership  resnlt(^d  in  state  con- 
trol of  railway  rates.  During  the  '80's  the  Grange 
was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  securing  the 
passage  of  an  interstate  commerce  law.  In  recent 
times  the  Grange  has  brought  about  rural  free  de- 
livery of  mails;  it  has  secured  laws  prohibiting 
the  imitation  of  dairy  products;  it  has  helped  to 
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secure  the  Istlimian  ci\u:\\  bill,  and  has  helped  to 
defeat  the  ship  subsiily  bill.  The  three  lust  men- 
tioned successes  in  national  affairs  were  achieved 
duriny:  the  past  two  years. 

In  state  affairs  the  results  are  equally  satisfac- 
tory. In  Michigan  the  Grange  "is  recognized  as 
wie'lding  the  strongest  inlluence  upon  public  af- 
fairs of  any  power  that  exists  within  the  state." 
(Report  to* National  Grange,  1002). 

In  Pennsylvania  the  report  of  Worthy  Master 
Hill  for  1901  says: 

It  is  along  legislative  lines  that  we  take  special 
pride  in  our  accomplishments.  The  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Grange  has  been  tireless  in  its 
efforts  ami  they  merit  and  are  given  great  praise  for 
their  accomplishments. 

Source  of  Powter  in  Non-Partisan  Politics. 

The  source  of  this  great  political  strength  in 
state  and  nation  is  that  the  farmers  are  in  both 
the  great  parties  and  constitute  a  balance  of  power. 
therefore  when  they  unite  upon  a  measure  it 
WINS.  The  farmers  united  against  the  imitators 
oi  dairy  products  and  won;  they  demanded  a  rural 
free  delivery  of  mails  on  the  same  permanent  foot- 
ing as  the  delivery  of  mail  of  the  cities  and  won; 
they  denumded  a' law  for  the  curtailment  of  the 
extortions  of  the  railways  and  won;  and  they 
fought  the  ship  subsidy  and  won.  Without  organ- 
ization the  farmers  could  not  have  secured  their 
rights.  And  it  was  the  refusal  to  nominate  can- 
didates, THEREBY  centering  UPON  MEASURES  IN- 
STEAD OF  MEN,  that  won  out.  By  agreeing  upon 
measures  and  sen'ing  notice  upon  the  conventions 
and  candidates  of  both  parties,  it  compelled  them 
to  accede  to  the  farmers'  demand  or  be  defeated. 
Thus  the  farmers  won  their  fight  before  public 
speaking  began. 

Of  course  the  Grange  is  careful,  as  we  have  else- 
where pointed  out,  to  push  only  such  measures  as 
are  clearly  just,  and  so  plainly  equitable  that  if 
opposed  by  a  candidate  he  would  be  defeated. 

Party  Government  Terminated  to  Extent  That 
Grange  Succeeds. 

To  realize  something  as  to  the  full  meaning  of 
the  Grange  success  through  non-partisan  politics, 
one  must  bear  in  mind  that  to  the  extent  that  the 
Grange  declares  for  popular  measures  it  takes  from 
the  party  machines  the  power  to  evade  these  issues. 
In  other  words,  it  terminates  party  government  to 
the  extent  that  the  non-partisan  organization  de- 
clares for  popular  measures  and  stands  ready  to 
defeat  those  who  oppose  the  demands.  The  power 
to  take  the  case  to  the  voters  is  the  balance  of 
power. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  machine  rule  in 
recent  times  is  causing  the  Grange  and  other 
non-partisan  organizations  to  develop  their  polit- 
ical power: 

PRESENT  DAY  PROGRAMS. 
Many  of  the  legislative  committees  of  to-day  are 
communicating  directly  with  the  candidates  before 
nomination  time,  and  after  the  conventions  are 
held  they  question  such  of  the  nominees  as  are  not 
on  record.  Then  the  replies  of  candidates  are 
placed  before  the  members  of  the  Granges  and  the 
public  in  general.    Such  further  action  i^-  taken  as 


the  committee  may  decide  upon.  "Voters'  agree- 
ments'* can  be  circulated,  a  sample  of  which  is 
published  as  Appendix  VI.  Public  meetings  can 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  order,  care  being 
taken  to  strictly  limit  the  discussion  to  the  meas- 
ures demanded  by  the  Order.  But  the  mere  ex- 
istence OF  THESE  WEAPONS  IS  NEARLY  ALWAYS 
effective  if  THE  CANDIDATES  KNOW  ABOUT  TIIEM, 
FOR  THEY  SHAPE  THEIR  COURSE  TO  SECURE  AN  ELEC- 
TION. 

Washington  Grange  System. 

The  non-partisan  system  of  the  Washington 
Grange,  established  in  1902,  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  our  Worthy  Master  of  the 
Washington  State  Grange  be  requested  to  appoint  a 
Grange  Committee  in  each  county  where  there  is  an 
organized  Grange.  The  duties  of  said  committee  shall 
be  to  interview  the  various  legislative  candidates  and 
to  persuade  them  to  use  their  best  efforts,  if  elected 
to  the  legislature,  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  to 
amend  the  state  constitution  providing  for  direct  leg- 
islation, which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people,  as 
required  by  the  state  constitution. 

This  plan  was  so  effective  that  the  next  year 
(1903)  it  was  continued  and  strengthened,  the 
following  recommendation  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee being  unanimously  adopted  by  the  State 
Grange : 

We  ask  our  patrons  to  see  to  it  that  none  but  those 
pledged  to  direct  legislation  receive  their  support  at 
the  convention  or  at  the  polls. 

This  vigorous  action  along  non-partisan  lines 
has  helped  to  .build  up  the  organization.  The 
membership  increased  Jfl  per  cent,  during  the  next 
year.  The  State  Grange  of  1904  directed  that 
the  questioning  of  candidates  be  continued,  and 
another  forward  step  has  been  taken  by  offering 
to  co-operate  with  organized  labor  in  questioning 
candidates  for  the  submission  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  abolitioii  of  machine  rule — 
the  establishment  of  a  people's  veto  and  direct 
initiative. 

Pennsylvania  Grange  System. 

In  Pennsylvania  an  effective  co-operation  be- 
tween organized  farmers  and  organized  wage-earn- 
ers is  actually  in  operation.  The  last  state  con- 
vention of  each  organization  instructed  that  the 
candidates  for  the  legislature  be  questioned  as  to 
the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amendment  for 
a  people's  veto  and  direct  initiative.  And  Julj- 
27th  the  executive  and  legislative  committees  of 
the  State  Grange  decided  to  co-operate  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  toward  the  secur- 
ing of  a  people's  veto  and  direct  initiative  in  na- 
tional affairs. 

The  Pennsylvania  Granges  are  not  confining 
themselves  to  the  securing  of  a  people's  veto  and 
direct  initiative,  as  is  the  Labor  Federation  of 
Pennsylvania.  Since  early  spring  the  Granges 
have  been  asking  four  questions  of  the  candidates 
for  the  legislature: 

1.  That  trolley  lines  in  Pennsylvania  be  au- 
thorized to  carry  freight; 

2.  That  all  classes  of  property  shall  bear  an 
equitable  share  in  building  and  maintAinin^r  good 
roads ; 
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3.  That  a  constitutional  amendment  for  a 
people's  veto  and  direct  initiative  be  submitted; 
and, 

4.  That  part  of  the  local  taxes  which  now  go 
into  the  state  treasury  shall  be  left  with  tlie 
municipalities. 

The  questions  to  Candidates  for  Congress  sub- 
mitted last  spring  are, 

1.  That  the  tariff  shall  be  eo  adjusted  that 
American  citizens  can  buy  American  products  as 
cheaply  at  home  as  they  are  sold  abroad; 

2.  That  a  postal  savings  bank  shall  be  estab- 
lished, and, 

3.  That  the  postoffice  shall  carry  parcels  larger 
than  four  pounds. 

Since  July  27th  there  have  been  issued  by  the 
State  Grange  supplemental  questions  as  to  the 
referendum,  and  initiative  in  national  affairs. 
The  questions  are  those  asked  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  letter  to  candidates  is 
as  follows: 

Hon.  

Candidate  for  Congress. 

Dear  Sir: 

Since  addressing  you  the  three  questions  as  to  na- 
tional measures  advocated  by  the  Grange,  a  fourth 
question  has  become  prominent,  the  referendum  and 
initiative  in  national  affairs.  We  desire  to  learn  your 
attitude  that  we  may  publish  the  same  to  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  in  this  district  and  to  all  other  citizens. 
You  are  asking  the  people  of  this  district  to  commis- 
sion you  as  their  agent  in  the  national  house  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  your  attitude  as  to  the  leading 
questions  may  become  widely  known.  Please  let  us 
hear  from  you  at  an  early  day.  A  refusal  to  reply 
during  the  next  ten  days  will  be  a  negative  to  our 
questions  and  we  shall  so  publish  it  to  the  voters  in  the 
district.    Very  respectfully  yours, 


Grange  Legislative  Committee. 


This  letter  and  accompanying  questions,  also 
the  details  of  the  proposed  advisory  initiative 
and  advisory  referendum  in  national  affairs,  are 
published  by  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
State  Grange  and  copies  are  forwarded  into  each 
county. 

There  are  two  forms  of  county  organization>. 
In  part  of  the  state  there  is  a  County  Commit- 
tee composed  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Pomona  (county)  Grange,  and  one  from  each  of 
the  Subordinate  (local)  Granges.  Where  there 
is  no  Pomona  organization  the  chairman  of  the 
county  committee  on  questioning  candidates  is 
the  Deputy. 

The  other  form  of  county  organization  for  ques- 
tioning candidates  is  a  legislative  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pomona  Grange,  and  a  legislative 
committee  named  by  each  Subordinate  Grange, 
with  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  Subordinate 
committees  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Po- 
mona committee,  which  aims  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  State  Committee. 

The  questions  are  presented  by  the  chairman, 
and  "when  the  replies  are  all  in  or  a  reasonable 
time  to  hear  from  them  has  elapsed,  say  ten 
days,"  declares  the  instruction  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee, 

a  report  should  be  prepared  for  publication  and  copy 
supplied  to  each  newspaper  in  the  district,  with  re- 
quest that  it  be  printed.  State  the  date  that  it  is 
released  for  publication.  Time  it  so  that  It  will  come 
out  the  earliest  day  in  the  week  that  the  weekly  papers 
are  issued. 

If  candidates  are  slow  in  replying  see  that  they  are 
called  upon  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  commit- 
tee or  by  some  one  appointed  by  the  committee.  Im- 
press them  with  our  determination,  and  call  their  at- 
tention to  the  machinery  for  placing  candidates  in 
nomination  by  petition. 

Copy  of  the  report  should  also  be  sent  to  me  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Pennsylvania  Grange  News.  Reports 
from  all  the  counties  will  be  published. 

Each  chairman  should  retain  original  answers,  mak- 
ing copies  or  compilations  for  publication. 

Of  course  the  candidates  must  be  treated  alike, 
Absolutelj'  fair  treatment  is  the  fundamental  tenet 
in  successful  non-partisan  work. 


Chapter  XXXIII. 


T^OLTTICAL  PEOGRAM  OF  ORGANIZED  BUSINESS  MEN. 
Anti-Monopoly  Organizations  Are  Numerous  and  Strong. 


Turning  from  the  political  programs  of  organ- 
ized farmers  and  organized  wage-earners,  we  find 
that  the  anti-monopoly  associations  of  Business 
Men  are  more  backward  than  the  other  anti- 
monopoly  classes  in  realizing  the  evils  of  party 
government.  But  where  the  business  men  come 
to  realize  the  way  out  they  are  active  and  strong. 
For  example,  see  the  history  of  how  the  advi^^oiy 
referendum  was  installed  in  Detroit,  page  78, 
above,  also  see  as  to  Geneva,  Illinois,  page  77, 
above.  In  Buffalo,  New  York,  where  the  advisory 
system  has  been  installed  by  questioning  candi- 
dates, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  a 
committee  to  examine  the  proposed  system  and 


it  reported  favorably.  The  report  was  adopted  by 
a  large  majority.  This  was  early  in  the  campaign. 
At  a  later  day  a  hearing  was  had  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  common  council  and  not  an  indi- 
vidual or  corporation  said  a  word  against  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  people's  advisory  vote  on  fran- 
chise questions,  (page  79,  above). 

Something  as  to  what  the  business  men's  asso- 
ciations have  done  to  put  an  end  to  discrimina- 
tions in  freight  rates,  is  stated  at  page  72,  above. 
Failure,  however — flat  failure —  has  resulted  from 
their  attempts  to  dominate  through  parly  govern- 
ment !  The  monopolists  have  too  much  money ! 
But  the  business  men.  by  joining  in  the  flank 
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movement  ean  help  to  oust  the  monopolists  and 
with  practii-'ally  no  expense,  while  success  can  be 
acconiplislied  as  a  result  of  this  year's  campaign. 
The  only  question  is,  Will  the  leaders  in  the 
business  men's  associations  study  the  situation 
and  act?  Where  the  organization  is  local  a 
special  meeting  can  be  called  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion. In  such  case  it  will  be  well,  doiibtless,  to 
order  that  copies  of  this  number  of  the  Grange 
News  be  sent  to  quite  a  number  of  the  members. 
The  price  is  only  4  cents  per  copy  in  lots  of  a 
dozen  or  more.  This  is  merely  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture and  distribution. 


Where  the  business  men's  organization  is  a 
state  or  national  body,  and  therefore  the  mem- 
bers cannot  at  once  express  themselves  through 
the  organization,  the  officers  and  leading  members 
can  form  an  outside  organization,  for  example,  the 
Business  Men's  Anti-Monopoly  League  of  (name 
of  State).  This  can  be  organized  in  a  week  or 
ten  days  and  it  can  do  much  toward  pledging  the 
legislative  candidates  throughout  the  state.  And 
the  news  of  the  organization  will  help  in  other 
states. 

It  is  up  to  the  business  men  to  protect 
themselves!  One  or  two  men  in  a  state  can  or- 
ganize the  business  interests. 


Chapter  XXXIV. 

ANTI-MACHINE  CAMPAIGN  BY  PEOPLE'S   SOVEEEIGNTY  LEAGUES,  MA- 
JORITY RULE  LEAGUES,  REFERENDUM  LEAGUES,  ETC. 

Nominations  by  Petition,  Where  Necessary. 


In  the  foregoing  systems  for  questioning  can- 
didates, the  city  and  the  country  are  each  repre- 
sented, except  the  portions  where  there  are  no 
anti-machine  organizations  of  farmers,  wage-earn- 
ers, or  business  men,  or  where  they  are  back- 
ward in  acting.  But  all  that  is  required  to  estab- 
lish the  people's  sovereignty  is  a  majority  of  the 
legislatures,  and  in  these  it  is  only  necessary  to 
win  a  majority  of  the  votes.  In  other  words,  a 
trifle  more  than  a  quarter  of  all  the  votes  in  the 
legislatures,  properly  distributed,  will  carry  them. 
Such  is  the  existing  system  of  government.  This 
will  carry  the  United  States  Senate,  too,  for  the 
senators  are  to  be  instructed  by  the  legislatures. 
In  the  National  House  a  bare  majority  of  votes 
will  carry  that  branch  of  the  government. 

To  assist  in  the  anti-machine  campaign  there 
are  numerous  Referendum  Leagues,  Direct  Legisla- 
tion Leagues,  and  Majority  Rule  Leagues,  and  Peo- 
ple's Sovereignty  Leagues  are  being  organized. 
Organize  as  many  leagues  as  possible  for  there  is 
an  advantage  in  multiplying  the  number.  It  shows 
an  active  interest  and  the  candidates  realize  that 
each  organization  is  an  effective  center  for  work. 

Each  league  should  declare  its  intention  to  as- 
sist in  nominating  by  petition  on  a  people's  sov- 
ereignty platform  should  both  the  leading  candi- 
dates combine  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  the 
people's  sovereignty.  Co-operation  will  be  ac- 
corded, of  course,  by  all  the  non-partisan  organiza- 
tions in  the  district.  Along  with  the  nominating 
petitions  there  can  be  circulated  a  Voters'  Non- 
partisan Agreement,  see  Appendix  VI. 

Furthermore,  each  legislative  committee  of  or- 
ganized farmers,  business  men  and  wagfe-earners, 


should  make  it  known  that  should  both  the  lead- 
ing candidates  conspire  to  refuse  to  answer  that 
it  will  insure  defeat,  for  it  would  mean  the  or- 
ganization of  a  People's  Sovereignty  League  and 
the  placing  of  candidates  in  nomination  by  peti- 
tion^  the  issue  being  confined  to  the  establishment 
of  the  people's  sovereignty. 

The  mere  existence  of  such  a  determination  by 
the  committee  will  be  effective,  for  the  candi- 
dates ARE  IN  the  fight  TO  WIN  AND  WILL  NOT  GO 
UP  AGAINST  A  PROBABLE  DEFEAT.     The   details  of 

the  constitution  ready  for  adoption  are  given  in 
Appendix  III. 

The  form  of  State  organization  in  Texas,  just  re- 
ported to  the  National  Federation  for  Majority 
Rule,  is  as  follows: 

Waco^  Texas,  Aug.  16,  1104. 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Shibley^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Bro.  Shibley :  Your  letter  of  the  6th  was  duly 
rec'd,  and  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Majority 
Rule  movement  had  been  takfen  up  by  the  Granges  in 
Pennsylvania.  There  is  no  doubt  the  people  are  wak- 
ing up  to  the  importance  of  the  reform  all  over  the 
country.  The  success  of  the  movement  in  Oregon  will 
certainly  cause  a  rapid  spread  of  the  good  work. 
Everybody  believes  in  it;  all  they  need  is  to  bb 

AROUSED  TO  THE  IMPOETANCE  OF  ORGANIZING  TO  OB- 
TAIN IT,  AND  IT  WILL  BE  ACCOMPLISHED. 

At  Fort  Worth,  on  the  9th  a  few  earnest  men  from 
various  parts  of  the  state  met  in  conference  to  con- 
sider the  best  method  of  carrying  on  the  propaganda 
in  this  state.  Judging  from  the  enthusiasm  displayed 
the  prospect  of  successful  organization  of  the  state 
looks  hopeful.  The  undersigned  was  re-elected  chair- 
man, and  Dr.  G.  B.  Harris,  of  Bruceville,  was  elected 
secretary.  O.  F.  Dornblaser,  of  Hillsboro,  was  elected 
National  Committeeman.  He  has  long  been  active 
in  Majority  Rule  work. 
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The  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  from  the 
Non-partisan  Federation  for  Majority  Rule  to  Ma- 
jority Rule  League  of  Texas.  A  plan  of  organiza- 
tion was  adopted  which  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  chairman  for  each  congressional  district,  who  will 
appoint  a  chairman  for  each  county  in  his  district, 
who  will  in  turn  appoint  precinct  chairmen.  A  con- 
ference of  the  congressional  and  county  chairmen  will 
be  held  once  a  year,  while  the  county  chairmen  will 
he  instructed  to  hold  quarterly  meetings,  if  possible, 
to  keep  the  interest  alive.  Questions  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  nominees  for  the  legislature  on  Majority 
Rule  and  proposed  railway  legislation. 

The  organization  was  extremely  fortunate  in  se- 
curing the  services  of  Dr.  Harris  as  secretary.  He 
is  well  known  throughout  the  State  as  a  reformer,  is 
able,  earnest  and  active,  and  will  not  shrink  from  the 
large  amount  of  work  which  will  fall  upon  him. 

We  will  also  endeavor  to  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  Majority  Rule  before  the  legislature, 
but  do  not  hope  for  any  better  results  than  last  ses- 


sion. With  the  state  organized  two  years  hence,  it 
can  be  passed. 

Yours  fraternally, 
(Signed)  JOHN  R.  SPENCER. 

See,  also,  Appendix  V.  for  details  of  State 
League  organization. 

The  difference  between  a  league  and  a  political 
party  is  that  the  chief  function  of  the  party  is 
the  placing  of  candidates  in  nomination.  A 
league,  on  the  other  hand,  works  for  a  measure  or 
measures  instead  of  men.  Incidentally  it  may 
place  a  candidate  in  nomination,  limiting  the  plat- 
form to  the  one  or  more  issues  for  which  the 
league  stands. 

Turning  to  parties,  attention  is  directed  to  the 
fact  shown  in  Chapter  25  that  none  of  the  third 
parties  are  declaring  that  the  establishment  of  the 
people's  sovereignty  is  the  dominant  issue.  Two 
instances  in  the  past  are  cited  in  the  chapter, 
however,  the  chief  of  which  is  stated  in  detail  in 
Appendix  VII. 


Chapter  XXXV. 


ACTION  BY  EEADER  IS  REQUESTED. 

You  who  have  read  the  foregoing  pages    addressed  to  64  Main 


Street,  Chambers- 


must  certainly  desire  to  help  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  yourself  and  your  fellows !  If  you 
are  a  member  of  a  non-partisan  organization 
take  active  steps  to  see  that  a  resolution  is 
presented  declaring  against  the  rule  of  the 
few  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  people's 
sovereignty  through  guarded  representative 
government.  To  assist  in  securing  a  favor- 
able report,  order  copies  of  this  number  of 
the  Grange  News  for  the  leading  members 
of  the  association.  The  price  is  only  4  cents 
per  copy  in  lots  of  a  dozen  or  more,  mailed 
to  separate  addresses.  Further  details  of  ef- 
fective lines  of  action  in  Business  Men's 
Associations  are  stated  in  the  second  preced- 
ing chapter. 

Members  of  Pomona  and  Subordinate 
Granges  are  urged  to  act  at  once,  for  the 
anti-monopoly  campaign  is  well  advanced. 
Blanks  for  questioning  candidates  as  to  the 
referendum  system  in  national  affairs  will 
be  mailed  if  request  is  sent  to  Bro.  George 
H.  Shibley,  Astoria  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Copies  of  the  proposed  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure and  Bill  in  Congress  will  accom- 
pany the  blanks.  .  The  postage  will  probably 
be  about  10  cents,  and  this  amount  should 
accompany  the  request  for  material.  Orders 
for  copies  of  the  Grange  News  should  be 


burg,  Pa. 

All  should  bear  in  mind  that  only  one 
copy  of  this  number  is  mailed  into  a  dis- 
trict by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  sample  copy,  and 
therefore  lays  upon  the  receiver  the 

DUTY   OF  extending   THE   CIRCULATION  IN 

HIS  DISTRICT.  Additional  copies  will  be  sup- 
plied at  the  mere  cost  of  manufacture  and 
distribution — 4  cents,  in  lots  of  a  dozen  or 
more.  Send  in  your  personal  order  at  once, 
then  ask  your  neighbors  to  contribute,  also 
suggest  to  each  non-partisan  organization  of 
the  district  that  it  order  a  copy  for  each  fam- 
ily in  the  Order.  Granges  can  increase  mem- 
bership by  sending  copies  to  selected  names. 
The  greatest  period  of  growth  in  the  Grange 
was  in  the  '70's,  when  the  anti-monopoly 
work  was  at  its  height.  In  the  state  of 
of  Washington  last  year  the  increase  in  mem- 
bership was  47  per  cent.  In  Pennsylvania 
for  the  quarter  following  the  mailing  out  of 
question  blanks  to  Pomona  and  Subordinate 
Granges,  more  Granges  were  organized  and 
reorganized  than  in  any  other  state! 

If  your  district  is  thoroughly  converted  to 
the  need  for  the  people's  sovereignty,  then 
contrihute  funds  for  mailing  this  special 
number  where  most  needed.    Many  of  the 
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states  are  backwaxd  and  the  organizations 
therein  shouki  be  educated  to  this  non-par- 
tisan work.  In  this  national  program  none 
can  secure  its  benefits  until  Congress  is  so- 
cured  by  a  majority  vote. 

If  you  are  in  a  rural  district  or  in  a  vil- 
lage or  city  that  ha?  not  yet  questioned  can- 
didates, organize  a  People's  Sovereignty 
League  and  proceed  with  the  work.  It  will 
cost  you  practically  nothing  in  time  or  cash; 
for  details  sec  Appendix  III. 

Editors  of  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  pa- 
pers are  urged  to  review  the  Anti-Monopoly 
and  Anti-Machin^  program.  You  can  get 
but  little  of  the  news  from  the  Associated 
Press,  for  it  suppresses  nearly  everything 
concerning  the  referendum  and  initiative. 
This  news  distributing  agency  is  itself  a  mo- 
nopoly and  is  dominated  by  monopolists,  and 
therefore  is  suppressing,  so  far  as  possible, 
all  news  concerning  the  Anti-Monopoly  cam- 
paign, for  examples,  see  pages  2  and  44. 

Readers  of  these  pages  a.  ho  are  not  editors 
are  urged  to  take  their  copy  to  the  local  edi- 
tor and  ask  for  a  review.  And  by  all  means 
see  that  whatever  action  is  taken  in  your  dis- 
trict is  supplied  to  the  local  press. 

"Write  letters  to  the  papers,  also.  In 
nearly  every  case  they  will  gladly  publish 
these  communications.  Refute  at  every  op- 
portunity the  false  statements  concerning 
the  campaign  or  its  objects.  This  will  open 
to  you  an  opportunity  for  a  clear  statement 
of  the  Anti-Monopoly  program. 

Above  all  else  bear  in  mind  that  the  united 
political  action  of  non-partisan  organizations 
is  along  the  line  of  least  resistance  (Book 
VI,  above)  and  therefore  should  receive 
THE  hearty  co-operation  OF  EVERY  CIT- 
IZEN. To  DO  so  WILL  NOT  INTERFERE  IN 
THE  LEAST  WITH  YOUR  PARTY  AFFILIATION. 

This  non-partisan  movement  for  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  the  people's  sov- 
ereignty in  national  affairs  without  waiting 
for  a  change  in  the  written  constitution  is  of 
such  great  importance  that  one  cannot  realize 
it  at  first  sight.  But  a  close  inspection  dem- 
onstrates that  it  opens  a  quick  and  easy 


road  to  the  establishment  of  the  people's 
power.  Where  only  yesterday,  as  it  were,  the 
federal  constitution  obstructed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  referendum  and  the  initiative 
and  the  party  machines  were  being  used  to 
continue  party  government,  now  all  is 
changed:  The  immediate  establishment  of 
the  people's  sovereignty  has  become  the  dom- 
inant issue,  forced  to  the  front  by  the  ques- 
tioning of  candidates  hy  non-partisan  organ- 
izations, which  will  at  once  win  the  day_, 

FOR  CANDIDATES  DARE  NOT  OPENLY  OPPOSE  A 
PROPOSITION  SO  SELF-EVIDENTLY  IN  THE  VOT- 

ERS'  INTERESTS.  COMPLETE  SUCCESS 
ONLY  REQUIRES  THAT  A  FEW  PEO- 
PLE IN  ABOUT  HALF  THE  DIS- 
TRICTS IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SHALL  BECOME  DOMINATED  WITH 
THE  IDEA !  Already  the  sentiment  in  the 
states  west  of  Indiana  is  completely  won  over 
to  the  referendum  and  initiative.  Mere 
paper  organization  will  at  once  secure  the 
pledges  of  candidates !  In  the  central,  east- 
ern and .  southern  states  immediate  success 
can  be  secured  by  the  numerous  non-par- 
tisan forces  if  an  active  interest  is  aroused. 

The  quick-acting  qualities  of  this  program 
for  establishing  the  referendum  were  pointed 
out  two  years  ago  in  the  introduction  to  the 
extra  number  of  The  American  Federationist. 
It  was  there  said : 

The  new  questions  as  to  the  system  of  government 
and  the  method  for  instaUing  it  are  such  as  must  revo- 
lutionize the  prevailing  ideals.  This  new  system  can 
be  adopted  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  which  places  it 
as  much  ahead  of  the  prevailing  campaign  methods 
as  the  telegraph  is  ahead  of  the  stage  coach. 

But  relief  from  Trustocracy  is  coming 
none  too  soon,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  chap- 
ters showing  the  extent  to  which  even  the 
forms  of  popular  government  are  openly  re- 
pudiated, while  class  war  is  raging  in  Col- 
orado and  may  become  national  at  any  time. 
If  the  people's  sovereignty  is  not  established 
in  this  year's  campaign,  it  will  be  two  years 
before  another  opportunity  occurs,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  monopolists  will  continue 
as  our  rulers  and  will  become  more  and  more 
arrogant  and  oppressive. 


APPLNDICLS. 


Appendix  I. 

INITIATIVE  AND  REFEEEXDUM  PRIXCIPLE  IN  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

Proposed  by  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  People's  Sov- 
ereignty Leagues,  and  Other  Organizations. 

All  Who  Believe  in  the  EsTABLisniiENX  of  the  People's  Sovereignty  Are  Requested  to  Co-opee- 
ATE  TO  Secure  tue  Adoption  of  the  System  by  the  Incoming  Congress. 


The  following  is  a  draft  of  resolution  to  be  in- 
troduced in  tiie  congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  draft  of  the  bill  to  be  enacted  by  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states.  The  adoption  of  these  will  open 
the  way  for  important  statutory  changes  and  con- 


stitutional amendments.  ^Minor  changes  in  the 
proposed  draft  of  the  resolution  and  bill  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  questions  to  candidates;  that  is, 
these  changes  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  authorized 
representatives  of  the  National  Grange  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 


1.  Resolution  for  Proposed  Rules  of  Procedure. 
A  RESOLUTION: 

For  rules  of  Drocedure  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  establishing  in  the  people  an  advisory  initia- 
tive as  to  interstate  commerce  and  ten  other  topics,  and  an  advisory  referendum  as  to  laws  of  congress  and 
measures  passed  by  a  house  or  by  both  houses — a  system  whereby  the  people  may  more  effectually  instruct 
national  representatives. 

Resolved,  That  until  the  people  take  to  themselves  the  final  power  in  legislation  by  a  consstitu- 
tional  amendment  for  the  optional  referendum  and  direct  initiative,  this  house  adopts  the  follow- 
ing rules  for  a  system  whereby  the  people  may  instruct  national  representatives: 

Advisory  Initiati\'e  as  to  Legislation  Concerning  Intestate  Commerce  and  Ten  Other  Topics. 


Section  I.  Whenever  seven  hundred  fifty  thou- 
sand (7.50.000)  voters  shall  present  to  this  House 
and  S<'nate  any  bill,  constitutional  amendment, 
or  other  form  of  question  as  to  nation  il  policy 
concerning  interstate  commerce  (that  is,  concern- 
ing railways,  telegraphs,  telephones,  currency,  or 
other  instrument  of  interstate  commerce,  or  a 
corporation  or  individual  whose  business  it  is  to 
operate  any  of  the  instruments  of  interstate  com- 
merce) and  (2)  trial  by  jury  or  any  mndification 
of  the  law  of  injunction:  (.S)  dependencies;  (4) 
hours  and  conditions  of  labor;  (5)  immiiiration ; 
(G)  postal  savings  bank;  (7)  direct  election  of 
senators,  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States;  (8)  the  civil  service,  including  direct  el  c- 
tion  of  fotirth-class  postmasters;  (0)  direct  nomi- 
nations; (10)  direct  initiative  and  optioml  refer- 
endum, and  (11)  proportional  representation,  the 
petition  shall  be  received  and  numl>ered.  re  id 
twice,  referred  to  a  committee  for  consideration 
and  rei»orte<l  hack,  together  with  such  amend- 
ments, substitute,  or  recommendation  as  may  be 
thought  desirable.    The  House,  after  considering 


the  subject  and  agreeing  with  the  Senate,  but 
without  an  enacting  clause,  shall  refer  to  the  vot- 
ers the  original  bill  as  initiated,  and  also  such 
alternative  measure  or  recommendation  as  shall 
have  been  agreed  upon,  the  details  as  to  petition, 
referendum  ballot,  and  all  other  steps  lending  up 
to  and  including  the  announcement  of  the  result 
to  be  prescribed  by  laws  of  congress  and  of  the 
several  states. 

Section  2.  Each  measure  initiated  by  potion- 
ers  shall  have  precedence  over  all  other  meisures 
except  appropriation  hills  and  bills  imme<Iiately 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
health,  or  safety,  and  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  submission  not  later  than 
one  year  from  the  time  it  was  filed.  There  shall  be 
at  least  00  days  between  the  final  reporting  of 
the  initiative  measure  and  the  balloting  by  the 
voters.  In  case  there  is  less  time  the  ballot  shall 
be  cast  not  later  than  the  succeeding  year.  Where 
practicable  the  balloting  shall  take  place  at  the 
autumn  election. 

Section  3.    If,  in  a  majority  of  the  congres- 
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sional  districts  and  a  majority  of  the  states,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  lefjally  cast  for  and  against 
both  measures  shall  favor  one  of  them,  or  if  only 
one  measure  is  presented  and  it  shall  receive  a 
majority  (as  herein  defined),  there  shall  be  in- 
corporated an  enacting  clause,  if  the  measure  is  a 
bill,  read  three  times  and  voted  upon  by  yeas  and 
nays.  If  the  successful  measure  is  not  in  detail 
it  shall  be  referred  to  committee  for  the  report- 
ing of  a  bill  which  shall  be  considered  with  a 
view  to  expressing  therein  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  shall  go  to  third  reading. 


Section  4.  Where  there  are  competing  measures 
and  neither  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
for  and  against  them  ("majority"  being  used  as 
defined  above),  the  one  receiving  the  highest  vote 
shall  be  resubmitted  by  itself  if  it  receives  more 
than  one- third  of  the  votes  cast  for  and  against 
both  bills.  Voters  may  indicate  second  choice, 
which  shall  be  counted  for  a  bill  in  case  the  first 
choice  does  not  secure  a  majority.  If  a  measure 
receives  a  majority  as  herein  defined,  there  shall 
follow  the  procedure  described  in  section  3. 


Advisory  Referendum  as  to  Laws  of  Congress  and  Measures  Passed  by  a  House  or  bt  Both 

Houses. 


Section  1.  Whenever  five  hundred  thousand 
(500,000)  voters  request  in  writing  that  a  law  of 
congress  or  a  measure  passed  by  the  Senate  or 
House  or  by  both  houses  shall  be  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
representatives,  their  request  shall  be  granted.  The 
j>roi'eduro  for  potitioning,  verification  of  signa- 
tures, decision  as  to  compliance  with  require- 
ments, steps  in  an  appeal,  submission  of  question 
to  the  voters,  return  of  vote,  decision  of  contests, 
etc.,  to  be  prescribed  by  laws  of  congress  and  of 
the  several  states. 


Section  2.  The  balloting  shall  take  place  not 
later  than  the  following  general  election  which  oc- 
curs more  than  sixty  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
petition. 

Section  3.  Where  a  people's  advisory  vote  on 
the  subject-matter  enumerated  in  section  1  of  this 
rule  is  requested  by  a  million  (1,000,000)  peti- 
tioners they  shall  be  entitled  to  call  a  special  elec- 
tion and  shall  specify  the  date. 

A  similar  set  of  rules  is  to  be  presented  in  the 
Senate. 


II.  Constitution 

The  authority  in  the  federal  constitution  for 
the  enactment  of  the  proposed  rules  of  procedure 
is  as  follows: 

Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proce- 
dure (article  I,  section  5). 

Congress  shall  have  power  *  *  ♦  to  regulate 
commerce  -with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
states  *  *  *  to  establish  post  roads,  etc.  (Art. 
I,  Section  8). 

In  other  words.  Congress  is  specifically  author- 
ized to  legislate  concerning  interstate  commerce 
and  the  ten  other  topics  to  which  the  rules  are 
to  apply. 

Upon  these  questions  of  public  policy  congress 
may  determine  the  rules  of  its  procedure  so  long 
as  there  is  no  infringement  of  other  portions  of 
the  constitution.  The  advisory  initiative  is  not 
in  conflict  with  any  portion  of  the  constitution, 
nor  is  the  advisory  referendum.  They  are  simply 
regulations  setting  forth  how  a  certain  class  of 
petitions  to  congress  may  he  inaugurated,  filed 
and  considered  in  congress,  then  referred  to  an 
advisory  vote  of  the  people  through  referendum 
machinery  provided  by  state  legislatures.  The 
people's  will,  when  expressed,  will  not  legally  bind 
the  members  of  congress,  therefore  no  constitu- 
tional provision  will  be  infringed.  The  candi- 
dates, however,  who  vote  for  the  establishment 
of  the  system  will  be  pledged  to  ohey  the  will  of 
the  voters  in  their  district  when  indicated  by  ref- 
erendum vote.  This  moral  obligation  imll  make 
the  system  effective. 


and  Effective. 

That  the  people  are  morally  warranted  in  in- 
structing their  representatives  is  not  an  open 
question.  Every  candidate  for  legislative  office 
promises  that  if  elected  he  will  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  platform  on  which  he 
stands.  In  this  way  the  majority  vote  is  an  in- 
struction. To-day  we  propose  to  go  another  step 
and  separate  some  of  the  issues  from  the  vote  for 
candidates,  and  also  to  separate  some  of  the  issues 
themselves.  This  will  enable  the  voters  to  act 
more  intelligently,  for  there  is  no  vote-purchasing 
at  referendum  elections  on  such  measures  as  we 
propose.  Furthermore,  before  a  referendum  vote 
can  be  taken  the  question  will  first  be  considered 
in  congress  in  order  that  testimony  may  be  taken 
and  the  truth  ferreted  out;  and  congress  can 
frame  a  competing  measure  where  the  direct  in- 
itiative is  used. 

Note,  also,  that  the  rules  provide  that  before  the 
members  of  congress  become  morally  bound  to  in- 
stall a  measure  it  shall  have  received  the  people's 
assent  in  a  majority  of  the  congressional  districts 
and  in  a  majority  of  the  states.  This  conforms  to 
the  requirements  for  a  majority  vote  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House — a  double  majority,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently termed.  In  Switzerland  every  measure 
adopted  by  a  referendum  vote  must  receive  this 
double  majority,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
every  measure  which  has  received  the  assent  of  a 
majority  of  the  districts  has  also  been  assented  to 
in  a  majority  of  the  cantons. 

The  statutory  provisions  for  installing  the  pro- 
posed system  are  as  follows: 
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III.  Details  of  Proposed  National  System. 


A  BILL: 

Supplementing  two  rules  of  procedure  in  the  National  Senate  and  House  which  establish  in  the  people  an  ad- 
visory initiative  as  to  interstate  commerce  and  ten  other  topics  and  an  advisory  referendum  as  to  laws  of 
congress  and  measures  passed  by  either  house  or  by  both  houses— a  system  through  which  the  people 
may  more  effectually  instruct  national  representatives. 


Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  shall  be 
substantially  the  form  of  petition  for  an  advisory 
vote  of  the  people  upon  a  law  of  congress  or  meas- 
ure passed  by  either  house,  or  by  both  houses. 

Referendum  Petition. 

To  the  honorable  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  and  legal  voters  in 
the  several  states,  respectfully  request  that  (de- 
scribe measure)  shall  be  referred  to  the  legal 
electors  in  the  several  states  that  they  may  in- 
struct their  national  representatives,  and  that  the 
vote  be  taken  at  the  regular  general  election  to 

be  held  at  the  day  of  . .  .  .,  19. .  (or  special 

election),  and  each  for  himself  says:  I  have  per- 
sonally signed  this  petition;  I  am  a  legal  voter 

of  the  state  of    and  my  residence,  post- 

ofBce,  and  voting  precinct  are  correctly  written 
after  my  name. 


Name.    I   Residence  (if  in  city,   |   pogtoffice.  ^"V^^, 
I    street  and  number).    I  ^  precmet. 


Each* sheet  on  which  petitioners  sign  shall  have 
printed  at  the  top  or  be  attached  to  a  correct  copy 
of  the  title  and  text  of  the  measure  which  it  is 
proposed  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people.  And 
there  shall  be  printed  on  the  sheet  with  the  peti- 
tion the  M^ords  "Important  Notice,"  and  under- 
neath this  notice  the  words  of  the  statute  describ- 
ing those  who  are  entitled  to  sign  and  the  penalty 
for  an  infraction  of  the  law.  The  petition  shall 
be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  House  in  numbered 
sections  for  convenience  in  handling. 

Section  2.  Initiative  Petition. — The  following 
shall  be  substantially  the  form  of  an  initiative 
petition  for  any  law  or  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  or  for  a  resolution  or 
statement  of  public  policy. 

Initiative  Petition. 

To  the  Honorable  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House: 
We,  the  undersigned  citizens  and  legal  voters  in 
the  several  states,  respectfully  request  that  the 
following  proposed  law  (or  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, or  resolution,  or  question  of  public 
policy)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  legal  electors  in 
the  states  that  they  may  instruct  their  national 
representatives,  the  vote  to  be  taken  at  the  next 
general  election  (or  special  election)  after  con- 
gress shall  have  finished  its  consideration  of  the 
measure,  but  there  shall  be  at  least  90  days  be- 
tween the  submission  by  congress  and  the  referen- 
dum vote,  and  each  for  himself  says:  I  have  per- 
sonally signed  this  petition,  and  my  residence, 
postoffice,  and  voting  precinct  are  correctly  writ- 
ten after  my  name. 


Each  sheet  on  which  initiative  petitioners  sign 
shall  have  printed  at  the  top  or  be  attached  to  a 
full  and  correct  copy  of  the  title  and  text  of  the 
measure  proposed.  And  there  shall  be  printed  on 
the  sheet  with  the  petition  the  words  "Important 
Notice,"  and  underneath  this  notice  the  words 
of  the  statute  describing  those  who  are  entitled  to 
sign  and  the  penalty  for  an  infraction  of  the  law. 
The  petition  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
House  in  numbered  sections  for  convenience  in 
handling. 

Section  3.  Verification  of  Signatures. — The  leg- 
islature in  each  of  the  several  states  shall  pro- 
vide machinery  for  the  verfication  of  signatures 
to  national  petitions,  and  the  following  provisions, 
sections  3a,  3b,  and  3c,  are  recammended,  and 
until  machinery  for  the  verification  of  signatures 
to  national  petitions  is  provided  for  in  a  state 
the  signatures  on  petitions  therefrom  shall  be  con- 
sidered genuine  until  disproved. 

Section  3a.  The  provision  for  registration  of 
voters  shall  include  the  taking  of  two  signatures, 
together  with  residence,  postofiice,  and  voting  pre- 
cinct, one  af  which  shall  be  filed  in  the  county 
clerk's  ofiice.  A  certified  copy  of  the  lists  on  file 
with  the  county  clerk  shall  be  transmitted  by  him 
to  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Section  3b.  The  signatures  of  voters  in  the  state 
of  (insert  name  of  state)  to  national  petitions 
for  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  shall  be  verified 
by  the  county  clerks  in  the  several  counties.  As 
rapidly  as  sheets  of  signatures  to  a  petition  are 
filed  with  a  county  clerk  he  shall  compare  the  sig- 
natures with  the  signatures  on  the  registration 
books  and  blanks  on  file  in  his  office  for  the  pre- 
ceding general  election,  and  the  genuineness  of 
the  several  signatures  shall  be  certified  to  the  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  substantially  as 
follows : 


State  of. 


Name. 


Residence  (if  in  city, 
street  and  number). 


Postoffice. 


Voting 
precinct . 


County  of   

To  the  honorable  ,  clerk  of  the  U.  S. 

House  of  Representatives: 

I,  ,  county  clerk  for  the  county  of  , 

state  of   ,  hereby  certify  that  I  have  com- 
pared the  signatures  on  (number  of  sheets)  of  the 
national  referendum  (national  initiative)  peti- 
tion attached  hereto,  with  the  signatures  of  said 
electors  as  they  appear  on  the  registration  books 
and  blanks  in  my  office,  and  I  hereby  certify  to 
the  best  of  my  laiowledge  and  belief  that  the  sig- 
natures of  (names  of  signers)  numbering  (num- 
ber of  genuine  signatures)  are  genuine.  As  to 
the  remainder  of  the  signatures  thereon  I  believe 
they  are  not  genuine,  except  that  the  following 

names    do  not  appear  on  the  registration 

books  and  blanks  in  my  office. 

(Seal  of  Office)     (Signed)    County  Clerk. 

By  Deputy. 
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Every  siioli  oertiticato  shnll  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  stated  tlierein  and  of  tlie  quali- 
tii*ati»»ns  of  the  electors,  whose  si<,matures  are  tlui.s 
certified  to  be  «,'enuine.  The  county  clerk  shall 
not  retain  in  his  possession  any  such  petition  or 
any  part  thereof  for  a  lon;;er  period  than  two 
days  for  the  Mrst  two  hundred  si<;natures  thereon, 
and  one  additional  day  for  each  two  hundred  a<l- 
ditional  sijiuatures  or  fraction  thereof  on  the 
shet'Us  presenteil  to  him,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
such  time  he  shall  deliver  tiie  same  to  the  per- 
Bon  from  whom  he  received  it,  with  his  certificate 
attaclietl  tliereto  as  above  provided.  The  forms 
herein  «,Mven  are  not  mandatory,  and  if  sub- 
stantially followed  in  any  |)etition  it  shall  be  suf- 
ficient. disre«;arding  clerical  and  merely  technical 
errors. 

Section  3c.  The  signatures  which  the  county 
clerks  shall  refuse  to  certify  as  genuine  may  be 
certified  to  by  notaries  public.  an<l  the  certificate 
shall  oe  substantially  in  tlie  following  form: 

State  of   

BS. 

County  of   

I  ,  a  duly  qualified  and  acting  notary 

public  in  and  for  the  above  named  county  and 
state,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  pcTsonnlly  know 
each  of  the  following  named  electors,  and  each  on 
oath  has  declared  to  me  that  he  personally  signed 
a  national  petition,  of  which  the  annexed  petition 
is  a  copy,  the  original  petition  being  one  which 
has  been  ceitified  to  by  the  county  clerk  of  this 
county,  and  he  further  declares  on  oath  that  he 
is  a  legal  voter  in  the  state  and  that  his  name  is 
oil  the  registration  books  of  this  county  for  the 
last  general  election.  The  names  of  said  electors 
ase  as  follows: 

(Names  of  such  electors.) 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  official  seal  this  ...  day  of   19... 


Notary  for  (name  of  state). 

The  certifieates  of  the  notaries  public  shall  be 
filed  v>ith  the  secretary  of  stale,  at  the  capital  of 
the  state,  who  shall  compare  and  certify  as  to  the 
genuinenpss  of  the  official  signatures  and  seals  of 
the  notaries,  and  the  secretary's  of  state  certifi- 
cate, together  with  the  certificates  of  the  notaries, 
shall  be  ready  for  delivery  within  two  days  from 
the  time  of  filing. 

Section  4.  Filing  of  Petition — Appeal  to  Su- 
preme Cou7t. — When  a  petition  for  the  national 
initiative  or  national  referendum  shall  be  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
he  shall  at  once  notify  in  writing  the  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
who  in  person  or  by  appointment  of  an  associate 
justice  shall  at  once  pass  upon  whether  the  peti- 
tion is  sufficient  to  have  the  measure  referred  to 
the  people  under  the  rule  of  procedure  of  the 
Senate  and  House  and  supplementary  legislation. 
An  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  may  be  taken  by  the  petitioners  or  the  re- 
monstrants, if  any.    The  appellants  shall  serve 


upon  the  justice  and  clerk  of  the  Hou.'=;e  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  written  notice  of  appeal,  and  they 
shall  thereupon  transmit  to  the  clerk  of  the  su- 
preme court  a  copy  of  the  decision,  together  with 
such  of  the  original  papers  and  documents  in  the 
case  as  may  be  demanded  by  any  of  the  appellants. 

Section  5.  Introduction  of  Initiative  Petition — 
Submission  to  Voters. — An  initiative  petition  shall 
be  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
third  day  after  a  petition  has  been  held  to  be  suf- 
ficient, or  the  first  day  thereafter  that  the  House 
convenes,  unless  an  appeal  shall  have  been  taken; 
and  a  copy  of  the  petition  with  a  statement  as  to 
the  nund)er  of  signatures  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  the  same  day  that  the  petition  is  pre- 
sented in  the  House  or  the  first  day  thereafter 
that  the  Senate  is  in  session.  One  year  from  the 
date  of  presentation  to  the  House  and  Senate,  or 
at  such  earlier  day  as  the  measure  may  be  re- 
ported to  the  speaker  of  the  House  for  sulunission 
to  the  people,  he  shall  in  writing  notify  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  the  rep<»rting  of  such 
petition  for  popular  vote,  and  the  President  shall 
forthwith  issue  a  proclamation  announcing  the 
fact  and  the  <iate  of  the  referendum  vote  with  the 
title  of  the  measure  and  of  conipeting  measure  by 
congress,  if  there  is  one. 

Section  6.  Submission  of  Question  to  Referen- 
dum Vote. — A  written  notice  of  the  filing  of  a  ref- 
erendum petition  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  third  day  after 
a  favorable  decision  has  been  rendered,  unless  an 
appeal  shall  have  been  taken,  and  the  President 
shall  forthwith  issue  a  proclamation  announcing 
the  filing  of  the  petition,  the  date  of  the  refeien- 
dum  vote,  with  a  statement  of  the  title  of  the 
measuie. 

Section  7.  Numbering  of  Petitions — Title  of 
Petitions. — Each  petition  for  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people  that  is  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Repiesentatives  shall  be  numbered  by  him  consec- 
utively year  after  year,  beginning  with  one.  The 
title  to  each  petition  shall  be  that  selected  by  the 
petitioners  or  by  the  committee  or  organization 
representing  them. 

Section  8.  Publication  of  Text  of  Measures — 
Copies  for  Distiibution. — Not  later  than  the  first 
Monday  of  the  sixth  month  next  before  any  gen- 
eral election  at  which  a  national  question  is  to  be 
submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
transmit  to  the  public  printer  a  true  copy  of  the 
title  and  text  of  each  measure  to  be  submitted; 
and  printed  copies  shall  be  supplied  the  document 
rooms,  from  time  to  time,  and  the  chief  of  each 
shall  supply  copies  to  applicants  and  in  such 
quantities  as  demanded,  provided  reasonable  assur- 
ance is  given  that  they  will  he  placed  singly  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  All  bills,  or  copies  of  bills, 
arguments,  ballots,  sample  ballots,  lists,  returns, 
and  all  other  official  matter  necessary  to  carry 
into  efifect  the  provisions  of  this  law  shall  receive 
the  franking  privilege  in  the  U.  S.  postoffice. 

Section  9.  Publication  of  Oflicial  Ballot — Copies 
for  Distribution. — At  the  time  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  transmits  to  the  public 
printer  the  above-described  copy  he  shall  includ-e 
manuscript  copy  for  the  official  ballot,  indicating 
the  styles  of  type.  Said  ballot  shall  be  of  white 
paper  and  there  shall  be  placed  at  the  head  in 
bold  type  the  words,  "National  Question  [or 
Questionsl"  and  the  following:    "Official  Refer- 
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endum  Ballot  to  be  Used  (dnte).  Issued  by  Order 
of  tlie  Co!igies8  of  the  United  States."  The  ques- 
tions shall  be  published  in  numerical  order,  be^in- 
nin<^  with  number  one  each  .year,  with  a  brief 
catch  line  over  each  set  of  questions,  also  at  the 
left-hand  side  of  each  question,  if  there  are  two 
or  moie  questions  on  one  «!;encral  topic,  and  at  the 
end  or  bottom  of  each  question  the  woids  "yes" 
and  "no,"  with  instruction  to  jdace  a  cross  oi)pnsiLe 
the  woi-d  which  expresses  the  voter's  pieference. 
There  shall  be  a  provision  for  second  chidce.  In 
connection  with  eacli  measure  thcie  shall  be 
stated  who  presented  it.  The  following  is  a 
sample : 

[sample  ballot.] 
National  Questions. 

Official  referendum  ballot  to  be  used  (date). 

Issued  by  order  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 

(To  County  Clerk:  In  printing  the  ballots  insert 
here  the  names  of  State,  County,  Township,  or  Ward 
and  Precinct.) 

CONCERNING  INTERSTATE  RAILROADS. 

To  indicate  your  choice  place  a  cross  (x>  opposite 
the  world  you  wish  to  adopt.  If  you  have  second 
choice  indicate  it  by  "second  choice"  or  its  equivalent. 

Immediate  Public  Ownership  of  Railways. 

Question  1.  Direct  Initiative  No.  1,  proposed  by 
800.000  voters:  "For  the  immediate  purchase  of  the 
railway  systems  of  the  United  States  by  eminent  do- 
main proceedings  (probably  at  the  average  marl<et 
price  of  their  stocks  and  bonds  for  preceding  five 
years),  with  operation  of  the  roads  by  the  federal 
government,  and  with  equal  rights  to  all  shippers." 
Shall  it  be  adopted? 

Yes  

No  

Regulation  of  Railway  Rates  Through  Interstate  Com^ 
merce  Commission. 

Question  2.  House  Bill  No.  101,  submitted  by  con- 
gress: "For  (1)  regulation  of  rates  of  interstate 
transportation  by  means  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  and  (2)  for  the  securing  of  equal  rights 
to  shippers."    Shall  it  be  adopted? 

Yes  

No  

Transition  to  Public  Ownership  Through  Fixed  Rate  of 
Profit  and  Public  Control. 

Question  3.  Direct  Initiative  No.  2,  proposed  by 
1^000.000  voters :  "For  transition  to  public  owner- 
ship of  railways  by  (1)  immediate  regulation  of  rates 
of  interstate  transportation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  net  earning  for  dividends  that  will  keep 
the  market  price  of  the  capital  stock  practically  at  par ; 
said  capital  stock  to  be  limited  to  such  an  amount  as  shall 
represent  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  plant,  together 
with  the  sums  paid  for  the  right  of  way,  with  a  de- 
duction of  the  market  value  of  the  bonds  outstanding; 
and  further  protection  of  public  interests  by  prescrib- 
ing civil  service  regulations  and  clothing  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  general  supervisory 
powers  equal  to  those  now  exercised  in  railway  re- 


ceiverships by  federal  courts;  and  (2)  after  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  is  ascertained  the  govern- 
ment shall  purchase  it  and  issue  bonds  against  the 
rouds."    Shall  it  be  adopted? 

Yes  

No  

Attested  copies  of  the  printed  ballot  shall  be 
forwarded  by  the  clerk  of  the  Mouse  to  the  sev- 
eral secretaries  of  state  enclosing  a  copy  for 
each  county  clerk.  And  the  clerk  of  the  House 
shall  supply  piinted  coj)ies  to  applicants  and  in 
such  quantities  as  may  be  wanted,  providtnl  rea- 
sonable assurance  is  given  that  single  copies  will 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  peo|)le. 

Referendum  petitions  filed  at  least  GO  days  from 
general  election  day,  initiative  petitions  reported 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  Houee  of  Representatives  at 
least  i)0  days  before  election  day,  and  referendum 
petition  for  a  special  election  shall  at  once  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  this  and  the  preceding  sections. 

Section  10.  Machinery  for  Disseminating  the 
Bills,  Sample  Ballot  and  Arguments. — Immedi- 
ately after  the  time  set  for  the  publication  of  the 
text  of  bills  that  are  to  go  to  referendum  vote 
the  public  printer  shall  publish  copies  of  the  bills, 
ana  an  argument  for  and  against  each  bill,  not  to 
exceed  2,000  words  for  each  side,  one-fourth  of 
which  may  be  in  rebuttal.  The  arguments  shall 
be  in  charge  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  and  a  committee  or  organization  rep- 
resenting the  petitioners.  The  first  part  of  each 
argument  shall  be  filed  six  and  one-half  months 
before  the  general  election,  except  as  to  measures 
filed  subsequently,  in  which  case  five  days  shall  be 
allowed.  Rebuttals  shall  be  filed  six  months  and 
three  days  before  the  general  election,  except  as 
to  measures  filed  subsequently,  in  which  case  two 
days  for  lebuttals  shall  be  allowed.  One  copy  of 
text  of  measures  and  arguments  and  a  sample  ref- 
erendum ballot  shall  be  mailed  to  each  voter  in 
the  United  States  whose  address  is  on  file  with 
the  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
preference  to  be  given  to  the  addresses  supplied  by 
registration  officers  in  the  several  states  [see 
section  3a].  Unofficial  lists  sh  ill  be  fi'ed  by  vot- 
ing precincts  and  the  names  shall  be  in  alphabet- 
ical order. 

[The  total  cost  to  the  government  for  publication 
and  distribution  would  not  exceed  two  cents  per  name. 
For  15.000.000  voters  the  cost  would  be  $300,000. 
The  demand  for  referendum  voting  will  be  conflned  to 
few  but  important  measures.  In  Switzerland  it  la 
the  conservator  of  the  people's  rights  and  is  the  court 
of  last  resort,  and  such  will  be  the  case  in  America. 
To  explain  the  objections  to  a  proposed  law  Is  very 
important.] 

Section  11.  Machinery  for  Referendum  Vote. — 
The  legislature  in  each  of  the  several  states  is  re- 
quested to  provide  machinery  for  a  direct  vote  on 
questions  of  public  policy  submitted  by  congress, 
and  provide  also  for  counting,  canvassing,  and  re- 
turning the  vote.  The  following  provisions,  sec- 
tions 11a,  lib,  11c,  lid.  and  He,  are  urged. 

Section  11a.  The  secretary  of  state  at  the  time 
that  he  furnishes  to  the  county  clerks  in  the  sev- 
eral counties  certified  copies  of  the  names  of  the 
candidates  for  state  and  district  offices  shall  fur- 
nish to  each  of  said  clerks  a  certified  copy  of  the 
national  referendum  ballot  to  be  voted  upon  at  the 
ensuing  general  election  and  shall  instruct  the 
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county  clerks  to  print  copies  and  distribute  to 
the  precinct  election  officials,  tlie  number  of  bal- 
lots to  be  that  of  each  of  the  other  ballots. 

Section  lib.  Whenever  congress  shall  order  a 
referendum  vote  at  a  time  other  than  the  general 
election  the  secretj\ry  of  state  of  each  of  the  sev- 
eral states  shall  transmit  to  the  county  clerks  a 
certified  copy  of  the  national  referendum  ballot 
and  shall  instruct  them  to  print  copies  and  dis- 
tribute them  to  tlie  precinct  election  officials,  the 
number  to  be  printed  to  be  that  of  the  state  ballot 
in  the  preceding  general  election. 

Section  11c.  At  each  polling  booth  a  separate 
box  shall  be  used  for  tlie  ballots  on  national  ques- 
tions. 

Section  lid.  The  ballots  on  national  questions 
shall  be  counted,  canvassed,  and  returned  by  the 
regular  board  of  judges,  clerks,  and  officers  as 
votes  for  candidates  are  counted,  canvassed,  and 
reuirned.  and  the  abstract  made  by  the  several 
county  clerks  of  votes  on  national  measures  shall 
be  returned  to  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  abstract  sheets  in  the  manner  in 
which  ballots  on  amendments  to  state  constitu- 
tions are  returned. 

Section  1  le.  Who  May  Sign  Petition  and  Vote — 
Penalties. — Every  person  in  (name  of  state)  who 
is  qualified  to  vote  for  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  sign  a  petition  for  a  direct 
vote  on  a  national  question  or  questions,  and  on 
such  questions  may  cast  a  referendum  ballot.  Any 
person  signing  any  name  other  than  his  ovm  to 


any  such  petition,  or  signing  the  same  more  than 
once  for  the  same  measure  at  one  election,  or  who 
is  not  at  the  time  of  signing  the  same  a  legal 
voter  of  the  state,  or  any  person  who  swears 
falsely  before  a  notary  public  as  to  signing  a  na- 
tional petition  for  direct  vote,  or  as  to  being  a 
legal  voter  in  the  state,  or  that  his  name  is  on  the 
registration  books  of  the  county  for  the  last  gen- 
eral election,  or  any  person  who  shall  unlawfully 
cast  a  national  referendum  ballot,  or  any  officer  or 
any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  stat- 
ute, shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  »ot  exceeding  $500  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court  before  which  such  conviction  shall 
be  had. 

Section  12.  Final  Count  of  Referendum  Vote — 
Publication  of  Result, — Thirty  days  after  the  ref- 
erendum vote  has  been  taken,  and  sooner  if  the 
returns  be  all  received,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  or  any  asso- 
ciate justice  whom  he  may  appoint,  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  a  committee  of  the  petitioners  and  of 
the  opposing  side,  who  shall  have  been  previously 
notified,  proceed  to  canvass  the  returns  and  the 
result  shall  be  placed  in  writing  and  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  House  with  access  to  the 
public.  The  returns  shall  be  presented  to  the 
House  and  Senate  by  the  clerk  of  the  House  im- 
mediately upon  the  assembling  of  said  houses. 


Appendix  II. 


OUTLINE  OF  COMPLETE  ARGUMENT  FOB  SPEAKERS  AND  WRITERS. 

People's  Sovereignty  the  Dominant  Issue — Advisory  Initiative  and  Advisory  Referendum 
the  Line  of  Least  Resistance  in  National  Affairs 


The  art  of  producing  in  the  minds  of  men  a 
belief  in  the  ideas  which  the  speaker  or  writer 
wishes  them  to  accept,  is  termed  Argumentation. 

The  art  consists  in  applying  rules  of  logic,  per- 
suasive methods,  rhetoric  and  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence. 

Preparatory  to  making  an  extended  argument  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  outline  the  case  by  (1) 
stating  the  exact  question  in  dispute,  (2)  defining 
terms  used,  (3)  showing  the  origin  of  the  ques- 
tion, (4)  stating  what  facts  are  admitted  by  both 
sidos,  (5)  eliminating  the  extraneous  ideas,  (6) 
finding  the  special  issue,  and  (7)  arranging  the 
evidence. 

This  constitutes  the  brief,  which  has  three  di- 
visions, the  introduction,  the  brief  proper  and  the 
conclusion. 

These  principles  of  argumentation  are  herewith 
applied  to  the  folIoAving  questions: 

QUESTIONS : 
Resolved,  That  the  dominant  issue  in  the  pol- 
itics of  the  United  States  is  the  establishment  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  through  a  people's 
veto  and  direct  initiative,  for  it  is  the  only  way 
that  trustocracy,  imperialism,  militarism,  and 
other  forms  of  rule  by  the  few  can  be  abolished; 
and 

Resolved,  That  the  advisory  referendum  and  ad- 
visory initiative  as  to  interstate  trusts  and  ten 
other  topics  proposed  by  organized  wage-earners 


and  organized  farmers,  will  establish  the  people's 
sovereignty  as  to  these  national  questions  and  will 
lead  to  the  people's  complete  sovereignty. 

Question  I. 
Introduction. 

1.  "Trusts"  is  the  term  generally  applied  to  pri- 

vate monopolies. 

2.  Each  dollar  taken  from  the  people  through 

private  monopoly  is  a  tax  for  private  pock- 
ets— a  private  tax. 

3.  The  amount  of  this  private  tax  is  about  two 

billion  dollars  each  year — $125  per  family, 
$10  per  month. 

4.  The  people  who  are  thus  taxed  for  private 

purposes  are  slaves,  for  if  they  were  the 
sovereign  power  they  would  not  be  taxed  for 
private  pockets. 

5.  After  the  monopolists  had  the  people  of  the 

United  States  well  in  hand  they  reached  out 
through  the  government  and  gained  control 
of  the  Filipinos  and  Porto  Ricans,  openly 
holding  them  as  subjects  instead  of  citizens. 

6.  Since  the  entry  of  this  country  into  the  colo- 

nial business  there  has  been  a  steady  devel- 
opment of  militarism  at  home,  in  order  to 
hold  in  subjection  those  whom  the  trusts 
are  fleecing: 
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a.  The  army  that  is  immediately  subject  to 

the  call  of  the  President  is  155,000  men 
— a  three  hundred  per  cent,  increase  in 
three  years. 

b.  The  reserve  which  the  President  can  draft 

at  a  moment's  notice  is  some  15,000,000 
men. 

7.  Along  with  the  development  of  militarism  by 

the  trusts  is, 

a.  The  abolition  of  trial  by  jury  in  certain 

cases  and  abolition  of  appeal  as  to  ques- 
tions of  fact — Government  by  Injunction, 

b.  The  open  repudiation  of  the  forms  of  pop- 

ular government  in  three  states — Colo- 
rado, UtaJi  and  Illinois. 

c.  The  legal  establishment  of  one-man  rule  in 

Colorado^ — the  first  time  that  such  a  sys- 
tem was  ever  legally  established  by  an 
Anglo-Saxon  people. 

8.  The  name  of  the  political  system  through) 

which  the  few  are  ruling  is  party  govern- 
ment— machine  rule.  Where  one  man  con- 
trols the  party  machine  it  is  boss  rule. 

9.  The  monopolists  have  been  and  are  control- 

ling the  political  machines  of  the  leading 
parties  by  out-bidding  all  competitors  in 
supplying  campaign  funds. 

10.  The  political  power  of  the  monopolists  has 

been  terminated  wherever  the  people  have 
abolished  all  unnecessary  delegation  of 
power  by  taking  to  themselves  a  veto  power 
as  to  acts  of  their  legislative  agents,  and  a 
direct  initiative. 

11.  And  where  the  people's  veto  and  direet  ini- 

tiative have  been  estabiished  the  system  has 
terminated  private  monopoly.  For  exam- 
ple, in  Switzerland,  and  in  Oregon  and 
South  Dakota  except  as  to  interstate  mo- 
nopolies. 

12.  This  people's  veto  and  direct  initiative  estab- 

lishes the  people's  sovereignty  and  is  in  the 
line  of  social  and  political  evolution  and 
consequently  is  sure  to  come. 

A?'gument. 

1.  The  people  in  the  states  of  the  Union  other  than 
Oregon  and  South  Dakota  should  establish 
their  sovereignty  in  state  and  municipal  af- 
fairs, and  the  people  of  the  entire  nation 
should  extend  their  veto  power  to  all  but  ur- 
gency questions,  for 

a.  The  system  is  practicable. 

( 1 )  Such  is  the  history  of  the  system  in 
Oregon,  South  Dakota  and  Switzerland, 
and  the  system  has  been  partially 
adopted  in  every  state  and  city,  always 
with  success,  because 

(a)  The  people's  veto  (through  the  optional 
referendum)  and  direct  initiative  are 
largely  effective  without  a  referendum 

vote  only  a  "few  close  questions  are 

ordered  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

(b)  This  removes  the  objection  that  too 
many  referendum  votings  will  take 
place. 


(c)  Such  measures  as  do  go  to  a  referendum 
vote  under  tne  optional  referendum  and 
direct  initiative  are  vital  questions  and 
widely  discussed,  thereby  bringing  out 
a  full  vote,  except  that  the  ignorant 
and  careless  stay  away  from  the  polls 
or  do  not  mark  the  referendum  ballot. 

(d)  There  is  no  tendency  to  vote-purchasing 
at  referendum  elections,  except  where 
a  special  privilege  is  at  stake,  for  ex- 
ample, the  location  of  a  county  seat  or 
state  capital. 

(e)  The  absence  of  vote-purchasing  at  ref- 
erendum votings  on  questions  concern- 
ing railways  and  nearly  all  public  ques- 
tions, is  the  reason  why  the  ignorant 
and  careless  voters  stay  away  from  the 
polls  or  do  not  mark  the  referendum 
ballot. 

(f)  The  intelligent  and  earnest  voters  ex- 
ercise their  judgment  at  referendum 
elections — they  do  not  vote  blindly. 

(g)  There  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  par- 
tisan feeling  or  prejudice  in  referen- 
dum votings. 

(h)  The  facts  as  to  the  referendum  ques- 
tions are  clearly  brought  to  light  and 
placed  before  the  intelligent  ^ind  ear- 
nest voters,  thereby  resulting  in  an 
enlightened  majority  rule. 

(2)  The  objection  that  the  area  of  our  coun- 
try is  too  great  for  voting  on  national 
issues  is  not  valid,  for 

(a)  The  people  are  already  voting  on  na- 
tional issues  at  every  election. 

(b)  The  only  change  in  the  election  ma- 
chinery will  be  that  the  election  judges 
will  hand  to  the  voters  a  referendum 
ballot  in  addition  to  the  ballot  contain- 
ing the  names  of  candidates.  This  ref- 
erendum system  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  and 
Oregon. 

b.  The  referendum  ballot  on  national  questions 
will  be  an  improvement,  because  it  will  es- 
tablish the  people's  sovereignty,  which  will 
terminate  private  monopoly.  This  su- 
preme powex  in  the  voters  is  discoverable 
by  analysis : 

( 1 )  The  national  questions  will  be  voted  upon 

separately  from  the  candidates  for  leg- 
islative office,  there  being  a  ticket  for 
each. 

(2)  The  issues  themselves  will  be  separated, 

for  the  people  can  order  any  question 
to  a  referendum  vote  and  separately 
mark  each  question. 

(3)  The  system  will  abolish  private  monopo- 

lies, for 

(a)  Such  is  the  result  of  the  right  to  a  di- 
rect ballot  wherever  adopted. 

(b)  The  reason  why  the  direct  ballot  abol- 
ishes private  monopoly  is  because  such  a 
course  is  in  the  interest  of  the  ma- 
jority. 
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c.  The  objection  tliat  our  people  are  not  suiU- 
c'ienlly  developed  to  estjiblisli  their  sover- 
ei^iiity  niid  le)iiiinate  monopoly  rule  and 
rohbeiy  is  invalid,  for 

(1)  History  demonstrates  that  t1nou<?h  the 

eoiistitnt ional  eonvenlion  and  refeien- 
dum  vote  in  state  allairs  there  waa 
terminated — 

(a)  Repudiation  of  state  debts. 

(b)  Wild-cat  bank  currency. 

(e)  Railway  monopoly  extortions  and  dis- 
criminations in  the  states. 

(2)  Now  that  the  railway  question  and  other 

monopoly  questions  have  become  inter- 
state the  projjosal  is  simply  to  extend 
the  people's  veto  to  those  national  is- 
sues, and  to  install  a  direct  initiative 
in  place  of  calling  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. 

(3)  This  direct  initiative  is  practicable,  be- 

cause 

(a)  It  does  not  open  up  the  entire  frame- 
^vork  of  government. 

(b)  It  can  be  secured,  whereas  the  consti- 
tutional convention  cannot  be  secured. 

(4)  This  direct  initiative  is  desirable,  for 

(a)  It  is  more  conservative  than  the  rule 
of  the  monopolists  or  the  rule  of  a 
radical  party. 

(b)  The  history  of  the  direct  initiative  in 
Iowa,  Oregon,  South  Dakota  and  San 
Francisco,  demonstrates  that  our  peo- 
ple are  fitted  for  the  direct  initiative, 
an  essential  element  in  self-government. 
In  Switzerland  the  direct  initiative  was 
established  in  1S!)1  and  the  best  of  re- 
sults have  followed.  The  doleful  pro- 
phecies that  the  people  would  hurt 
themselves  have  been  false  prophecies. 

(5)  But  the  following  are  conclusive  reasons 

for  the  establishment  of  the  people's 
sovereignty  at  the  earliest  practicable 
day: 

(a)  The  two-billion  dollar  robbery  by  the 
trusts  each  year. 

(b)  The  monopolists'  refusal  to  arbitrate 
wage  differences,  which 

(bl)  May  bring  about  another  famine 
famine. 

(bl)  May  bring  about  anotx^er  famine 
in  dressed  meats. 

(cl)  May  tie  up  all  the  transportation 
lines. 

(c)  The  monopolists  have  abolished  trial 
by  jury  and  review  of  facts  by  higher 
court,  through  government  by  injunc- 
tion. 

(d)  The  monopolists  are  openly  repudiating 
popular  government  in  Colorado,  Utah 
and  Illinois,  a  condition  that  will  be- 
come national  if  existing  tendencies  to 
centralization  are  continued  long 
enough. 


(6)  Another  conclusive  reason  for  establish- 
ing the  people's  veto  and  direct  initia- 
tive is  that  it  is  the  only  way  wheieby 
the  rule  of  the  few  can  be  aboli-hed — - 
any  system  or  rej)resentative  govern- 
ment that  does  not  include  a  people's 
veto  and  direct  initiative  leaves  the 
sovereignty  in  the  few,  who  rule 
through  the  party  machine. 

Conclusion. 

Reviewing  the  argiunents  it  appears  that  it  is 
practicable  for  the  peoi)le  to  establish  their  sov- 
ereignty in  nation  il  affairs,  and  that  this  will 
quickly  terminate  the  private  monopolies  in  inter- 
state commerce — will  settle  the  trust  questioti.  The 
objection  that  the  area  of  the  country  is  too  great 
for  the  referendum  ballot  is  invalid,  as  also  is  the 
objection  that  our  people  are  not  sufticiently  de- 
velo[)ed  to  establish  their  sovereignty  and  ter- 
minate trust  rule  and  robbery.  Conclusive  proof 
that  our  [jeople  ought  to  establish  their  sovereiguty 
is  the  two-billion  (h)llar  robbery  by  the  trusts  each 
year — a  sum  so  large  as  to  be  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension. And  the  monopolists  have  openly  re- 
pudiated even  the  forms  of  popular  government  in 
three  states,  which  condition  must  beiome  nar 
tional  if  the  centraIiz;jtion  of  wealth  continues 
through  the  trust  robberies.  A  second  an<l  third 
line  of  conclusive  proof  is  that  the  establisluuent 
of  the  people's  veto  and  direct  initiative  is  the 
only  way  that  the  people's  sovereignty  can  be  es- 
tablished in  the  United  States,  and  the  whole 
trend  of  evolution  is  toward  the  peoi)le's  sover- 
eignty. This  tendency  being  part  of  tlie  universe 
demonstrates  that  it  is  right  and  will  surely 
come. 

Question  II. 
Introdtiction, 

1.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  amend  the  fed- 

eral constitution  under  the  existing  system  of 
machine  rule,  as  is  demonstrated  by 

a.  The  failure  to  secure  an  amendment  for  the 
direct  election  of  United  States  Sen  i tors — 
a  measure  demanded  by  practically  all  the 
people. 

2.  Tlie  difficulty  in  amending  the  wTitten  consti- 

tution has  led  to  many  indirect  changes,  for 
example, 

a.  The  presidential  electors  do  not  exercise 
their  own  judgment  in  voting  for  presi- 
dent and  vice  president,  as  wis  iiitended 
by  the  franiers  of  the  constitution  for 
they  are  instructed  for  whom  they  shall 
vote,  and  are  pledged  in  advance  to  obey 
the  instruction. 

b.  The  members  of  congress  do  not  exercise 
their  own  judgment  in  determining  wh\t 
legislation  shall  be  en  icted.  as  was  intended 
by  the  framers  of  the  constitution  for  the 
national  convention  of  each  party  instructs 
its  njembers.  while  the  people  determine 
which  party  shall  be  in  power. 

3.  But  instructions  by  means  of  party  platforms 

are  indefinite  and  the  system  does  not  confer 
on  the  people  a  veto  power  nor  a  direct  initia- 
tive. These  are  to  be  secured  through  the 
following  system: 
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a.  The  candidates  for  congress  (the  house  and 
senate,  are  being  questioned  as  follows, — 

(1)  If  elected,  will  you  vote  to  Install 
rules  of  procedure  and  a  statute  pro- 
viding for  an  advisory  referendum 
vote  on  interstate  commerce  questions 
and  ten  other  topics? 

(2)  If  elected,  will  you  obey  the  will  of 
yo\ir  district  when  expressed  by  ref- 
erendum vote? 

Argument. 

1.  This  proposed  system  is  constitutional  for 

a.  The  federal  constitution  provides  ( 1 )  That 
"each  house  shall  determine  the  rules  of 
its  procedure"  (Art.  1,  Sec.  5),  and  (2) 
That  Congress  may  legislate  on  the  eleven 
topics  to  which  the  rules  are  to  apply. 

b.  Tlie  proposed  rules  do  not  conflict  with  any 
provision  in  the  written  constitution. 

2.  The  proposed  system  will  be  effective  for 

a.  The  candidates  will  be  pledged  to  obey  the 
will  of  the  voters  in  their  district  when  in- 
dicated by  referendum  vote. 

b.  The  written  pledges    of    the  candidates 

elected  will  be  lived  up  to,  for 

(1)  Not  one  of  the  presidential  electors 
has  violated  his  pledge. 

(2)  It  is  customary  in  this  country  for 
legislative  agents  to  carry  out  their 
written  pledges,  especially  when  de- 
manded by  a  strong  public  sentiment, 
and  by  associations  thoroughly  organ- 
ized. 

(3)  Even  the  aldermen  in  great  cities  like 
Chicago  and  Detroit  are  living  up  to 
their  pledges  and  with  sixty  million 
dollars  worth  of  franchises  at  stake; 
(page  78,  above) . 

(4)  The  establishment  of  the  people's  sov- 
ereignty is  so  big  an  issue  that  public 
sentiment  will  become  centered  upon 
it,  and  nothing  can  defeat  an  aroused 
public   sentiment   on    this  question 


backed  by  the  non-partisan  organiza- 
tions.   (Page  84,  above). 

3,  This  advisory  system  is  to  give  way  to  the  usual 

form  of  the  referendum  and  initiative  as 
quickly  as  an  amendment  to  the  federal  con- 
stitution can  be  enacted  through  the  ad- 
visory initiative, 

4.  But  without  waiting  for  this  change  the  trust 

problem  will  be  taken  up  and  settled. 

6.  Finally,  it  is  possible  to  install  the  system  in 
tJie  incoming  congress,  for 

a.  It  is  possible  to  secure  a  majority  vote  in 
the  house,  and 

b.  A  majority  vote  in  the  senate  is  to  be  se- 
cured by  pledging  the  candidates  for  the 
legislature  to  vote  to  instruct  the  senators 
and  vote  for  the  election  of  sucii  candi- 
dates only  as  are  pledged  to  the  system. 

Conclusion. 

As  the  proposed  system  of  the  advisory  initia- 
tive and  advisory  referendum  for  establishing  the 
people's  sovereignty  in  national  affairs  will  be 
constitutional,  effective,  can  be  installed  in  a 
single  campaign,  will  solve  the  trust  prol)lera  and 
will  quickly  lead  to  alterations  in  the  written  con- 
stitution, we  submit  it  should  be  adopted. 


The  foregoing  system  is  that  used  in  Principles 
of  Argumentation,  by  Professor  Baker  of  Harvard 
University.  He  employs  the  numerals  and  letters 
as  they  are  essential  to  the  mathematical  precision 
to  which  the  art  has  been  developed.  A  careful 
study  of  Professor  Baker's  book  of  400  pages  is 
earnestly  recommended.  It  is  the  treatise  used  in 
the  universities  and  the  writer  knows  of  no  other 
book  that  covers  the  field  so  thoroughly.  The 
price  is  only  $1.18  net.  It  is  published  by  Ginn  & 
Co.,  but  should  be  ordered  of  your  bookseller.  An- 
other excellent  work,  to  which  Baker's  book  is  an 
introduction,  is  Robinson's  Forensic  Oratory,  listed 
at  $2.50.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  are  the  pub- 
lishers. 

The  foregoing  brief  has  been  hastily  drawn  and 
doubtless  can  be  improved  upon  in  many  ways. 
See,  also,  Book  III. 


Appendix  III. 


CONSTITUTION  FOR  LOCAL  LEAGUE. 
Non-Partisan,  With  One  Possible  Exception. 


The  following  is  suggested  for  a  Local  League. 

To  aid  in  establishing  the  people's  sovereignty  in 
place  of  trustocracy  and  then  aid  in  applying  the  ref- 
erendum and  initiative,  we,  the  undersigned,  hereby 
associate  ourselves  in  an  organization  to  be  known  as 

the  People's  Sovereignty  League  of  

(Name  of  township.) 

Article  I.  Membership — No  Dues.  Voters  may 
become  members  upon  application.  There  shall  be  no 
dues. 

Article  II.  Officers — Duties.  Section  1.  There 
shall  be  a  chairman  and  treasurer.  The  regular  elec- 
tion shall  be  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1905,  and 
every  alternate  year  thereafter.  A  secretary  shall  be 
chosen  for  each  session  of  the  league.    At  other  times 


the  secretary's  duties  shall  be  performed  by  the  chair- 
man. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman  shall  represent  the  organ- 
ization in  a  county  league.  [The  chairmen  of  the 
several  township  leagues  should  constitute  the  county 
committee.  The  chairmen  of  the  county  leagues  should 
constitute  the  state  committee.] 

Sec.  3.  The  chairman  of  this  league  shall  join  with 
the  chairmen  of  the  other  township  leagues  In  the 
county  and  with  the  county  league  in  questioning  the 
legislative  candidates  of  all  the  parties  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  questions  shall  be  asked  by  the  county 
chairman.  The  replies  shall  be  made  public  through- 
out the  district,  and  such  other  activities  shall  be  en- 
gaged in  by  the  county  and  township  leagues  as  will 
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tend  most  effectually  to  elect  the  candidates  who  are 
pledged.  In  case  the  candidates  of  both  the  leading 
parlies  refuse  to  pledge  for  the  people's  sovereignty, 
this  league  may  join  In  nominating  a  candidate  or 
candidates  by  petition. 

Skc.  4.  Reports  to  the  county  league  shall  be  made 
upon  request. 

Sec.  5.  As  rapidly  as  the  referendum  and  Ini- 
tiative are  installed  the  league  shall  help  to  apply 
the  system. 

Article  III.  Mail  Vote.  Balloting,  Including  the 
election  of  officers,  may  be  conducted  by  mail. 

Article  IV.  Amendment.  This  constitution  may 
be  amended  by  majority  of  those  voting. 

CHARTER  MEMBERS. 

[Five  or  more  signatures  are  a  sufficient  number  to 
>tart   the   organization.     If  you   believe   in   the  peo- 


ple's sovereignty,  sign  and  get  the  voters  in  the  family 
and  a  few  of  your  neighbors.] 

Signatures.  Residence.  P.  O.  Address. 


Appendix  IV. 
ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTY. 
Practically  Inexpensive  in  Time  and  Money. 


In  place  of  organizing  a  local  league  as  pro- 
vided for  in  tlie  preceding  constitution  a  County- 
League  can  be  organized,  which  outlines  a  plan 
for  at  once  organizing  the  townships  of  the  county. 
The  constitution  is  as  follows: 

To  aid  in  establishing  the  people's  sovereignty  in 
place  of  trustocracy  and  then  aid  in  applying  the  ref- 
erendum and  Initiative,  we,  the  undersigned,  hereby 
associate  ourselves  in  an  organization  to  be  known  as 

the  People's  Sovereignty  League  of  

(Name  of  county.) 

Article  I.  Members — County  Committee.  The 
league  shall  be  composed  of  the  township  leagues,  rep- 
resented by  their  chairmen,  who  shall  constitute  the 
county  committee. 

Article  II.  Officers  —  Election.  .  The  officers 
shall  consist  of  an  executive  committee  of  five  mem- 
bers, including  the  chairman,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 
An  advisory  council  and  organizers  may  be  appointed. 
The  regular  election  of  officers  shall  be  the  first  Mon- 
day in  January,  1905,  and  every  alternate  year  there- 
after. 

Article  III.  Duties  of  Officers.  Section  1. 
The  officers  elected  by  the  charter  members  shall  en- 
deavor to  organize  as  speedily  as  possible  in  each 
township  in  the  county  a  People's  Sovereignty  League. 
Voters  are  eligible  to  membership,  and  shall  become 
members  upon  application.    There  shall  be  no  dues. 

Sec  2.  The  officers  shall  serve  without  pay.  Ex- 
penses shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury,  the  funds  to 
be  provided  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Sec  3.  The  county  chairman,  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity and  in  the  name  of  the  chairmen  of  the  town- 
ship leagues  shall  question  the  legislative  candidates 
of  all  the  parties  in  the  district.  The  replies  shall  be 
made  public  throughout  the  district,  and  such  other 
activities  shall  be  engaged  in  by  the  county  and  town- 
ship leagues  as  will  tend  most  effectually  to  elect  the 
candidates  who  are  pledged.  In  case  the  candidates  of 
the  two  leading  parties  refuse  to  pledge  for  the  peo- 
ple's sovereig:nty,  a  candidate  or  candidates  may  be 
placed  in  nomination  by  the  league. 


Sec.  4.  Reports  to  the  state  league  shall  be  made 
upon  request. 

Sec  5.  As  rapidly  as  the  referendum  and  ini- 
tiative are  installed  the  league  shall  co-operate  with 
other  non-partisan  organizations  In  applying  the  system. 

Article  IV.  Mail  Vote.  Balloting,  including  the 
election  of  officers,  may  be  conducted  by  mail. 

Signatures.  Residence. 


In  the  above  plan  the  county  chairman  is  to  or- 
ganize a  league  in  as  many  townships  as  is  prac- 
ticable, which  is  to  be  accomplished  by  addressing 
a  letter  to  some  one  in  each  township  requesting 
that  a  local  league  be  organized  and  enclosing  a 
constitution,  similar  to  the  one  in  Appendix  III. 
To  facilitate  the  election  of  local  chairman  in 
order  that  his  name  may  be  forwarded  at  once  to 
the  county  committee  for  use  in  questioning  can- 
didates, the  following  statement  should  acompany 
the  constitutions  to  the  townships. 

ELECTION  OP  CHAIRMAN  AND  TREASURER. 

Prompt  organization  is  essential  in  order  that  the 
chairman's  name  may  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the 
county  chairman  for  use  in  questioning  candidates. 
Charter  members  will  therefore  elect  members  by  stat- 
ing their  choice  on  this  sheet : 

For  Chairman  and  Treasurer  of  the  People's  Sov- 
eignty  League  of  (name  of  township)  we,  the  under- 
signed charter  members '  of  the  league  vote  for  Mr. 

  for    chairman,    and  Mr. 

 for  treasurer. 

Signatures. 
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Appendix  V. 
ORGAmZATION  OF  STATE  LEAGUE. 


The  organization  of  a  State  League  can  be  ef- 
fected in  one  of  several  ways.  A  meeting  can 
be  called  at  some  central  phice  in  the  state.  If 
the  time  or  expense  will  not  warrant  such  a 
course,  a  constitution  for  a  state  league  can  be 
submitted  through  the  mails  for  signatures  of 
charter  members,  at  the  same  time  asking  for  sub- 
scriptions to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  league.  If 
€ach  charter  member  would  subscribe  the  expense 
he  would  be  to  in  attending  a  state  meeting,  the 
total  would  furnish  sullicient  funds  for  an  effective 
campaign. 

After  the  state  league  is  started  there  should 
be  issued  at  once  a  charter  for  each  county.  The 
details  of  the  charter  are  stated  in  a  note.* 

In  issuing  the  charter  the  name  of  the  county 
chairman  can  be  inserted,  and  he,  if  he  accepts, 
can  (ill  in  the  names  of  the  secretary-treasurer  and 
other  members  of  the  executive  committee.  Or, 
better  still,  the  name  of  the  chairman  can  be  left 
blank  and  the  papers  sent  to  the  leading  men  in 
the  county  in  whom  the  committee  has  confidence, 
asking  him  to  select  the  chairman,  who  can  fill  in 
the  names  of  tlie  other  temporary  officers. 

If  township  organization  is  attempted  tliis  year 
the  letter  from  the  county  chairman  to  the  town- 
ship (see  preceding  appendix),  can  be  printed  at 


state  headquarters  and  mailed  with  other  printed 
matter  to  each  county  committee. 

Another  addition  is  the  date  of  issunnce  and 
place  for  signatures  of  the  members  of  Executive 
Committees. 

Under  this  plan  an  entire  state  can  be  organized 
by  counties  and  townships,  quickly  and  quite  thor- 
oughly. The  state  chairman  tcill  need  to  find  only 
one  good  man  in  a  county,  and  each  county  chair- 
man ivill  have  only  30  or  1^0  envelopes  to  address 
and  fill. 

This  is  an  especially  good  year  for  the  work, 
because  the  entire  body  of  Organized  Labor  and 
many  of  the  Farmers'  and  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciations are  questioning  candidates,  and  the  politi- 
cal parties  are  so  reactionary  that  the  progressive 
people  in  these  parties  are  driven  to  do  league 
work  if  they  expect  to  accomplish  anything.  The 
conditions  are  ripe  for  rapid  organization. 

The  needed  funds  should  be  pledged  when  you 
get  the  names  of  the  charter  members  and  names 
of  members  of  Advisory  Council. 

The  clerical  work  can  be  paid  for.  All  that  is 
needed,  then,  to  organize  a  state  is  the  calling  of 
a  meeting  of  the  go-ahead  men  of  the  city  and 
vicinity  to  take  steps  toward  mailing  out  a  con- 
stitution for  charter  members,  and  then  oversee 
the  work  if  you  are  elected  chairman. 


♦  FORM  OP  CHARTER.  The  charter  for  county 
organizations  can  consist  of  the  constitution  in  Ap- 
pendix III.  except  that  the  preamble  and  the  first  ar- 
ticle should  be  as  follows: 

"To  aid  in  establishing  the  people's  sovereignty  in 
place  of  trustocracy  and  then  aid  in  applying  the  ref- 
erendum and  initiative  the  following  County  Consti- 
tution of  the  People's  Sovereignty  Leage  of  (name  of 
State)  is  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  the  State 
League,  subject  to  amendment  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  said  constitution. 

"Article  I.  Name,  The  name  of  the  organization 
shall  be  the  (name  of  county)  County  Branch  of  the 
People's  Sovereignty  League  of  (name  of  state)." 


The  charter  should  include,  also,  the  following  pro- 
vision : 

"Article  IV.    Temporary  Organization.    There  is 

hereby  appointed  as  chairman,  Mr  

of   ;  as  secretary,  Mr. 

  of   ; 

as  treasurer,  Mr   of 

 ;  as  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  Sirs    of 

  of    and 

  of    They 

shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected  at  the 
regular  election  unless  recalled  by  the  state  league." 


Appendix  VL 
VOTERS  NON-PARTISAN  AGREEMENT. 
An  Effective  System  of  Campaigning. 


If  any  candidate  refuses  to  pledge  for  the  Peo- 
ple's Sovereignty  he  can  be  defeated  by  circulating 
for  signatures  the  following  Voters'  Agreement. 

Read,  sign  and  mail  to  address  given  below. 
NON-PARTISAN  AGREEMENT  OP  VOTERS 

FOR  THE 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THEIR  OWN  SOVEREIGNTY. 

"Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land  and  to  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof." — {Inscription  on  Liberty  Bell 
at  Philadelphia,  1776). 

Wherkas,  It  is  known  to  all  that  in  this  country 
there  is  the  Rule  of  the  Pew  through  Representative 
Government,  except  where  the  voters  have  guarded 
their  sovereignty  by  taking  a  Veto  Power  through 
the  optional  reierendum  and  a  Direct  Initiative ;  and 


Whereas,  The  rule  of  the  few  has  resulted  in  Spe- 
cial Privileges,  one  form  of  which  is  Private  Monop- 
olies in  Transportation,  such  as  railroads  and  the 
telegraph ;  and  Private  Monopolies  in  Raw  Materials, 
such  as  coal,  iron,  salt,  etc.  ;  and  Private  Monopolies 
in  Manufacture  and  Trade,  secured  through  the  monop- 
olies in  transportation  and  raw  materials ;  and  so 
rapid  is  the  increase  in  the  monopolies  in  raw  ma- 
terials and  transportation  that  if  the  rule  of  the  few 
is  continued  a  while  longer  it  will  result  in  a  private 
monopoly  in  every  line  of  manufacture  and  trade  ;  and 

Whereas,  experience  demonstrates  that  the  remedy 
is  for  the  people  to  guard  their  sovereignty — insist  on 
the  establishment  of  a  People's  Veto  through  the  op- 
tional referendum  and  a  Direct  Initiative ;  but  the 
party  managers  through  thtir  control  of  party  plat- 
forms and  nominations  have  steadily  refused  to  install 
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the  -system  or  make  Its  adoption  a  live  Issue,  an  ob- 
struellou  which  now  is  overcome  by  the  systematic 
questioning  of  all  legislative  candidates  by  the  non- 
partisan organizations  and  the  securing  of  a  Voters' 
Agreement — an  agreement  by  the  voters  that  they 
will  support  only  such  candidates  for  Congress  and 
the  Legislatures  as  pledge  in  writing  that  if  elected 
they  will  vote  to  establish  the  sovereignty  of  those  who 
elect  them — establish  a  People's  Veto  and  Direct  Ini- 
tiative; therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  undersigned  voters  In  —  (town 
and  state),  join  with  our  fellow-citizens  in  agreeing 
to  vote  for  such  candidates  only  as  promise  In  writing 


that,  if  elected,  they  will  use  the  power  of  their  offlea 
to  establish  the  People's  Sovereignty.  The  details  of 
the  proposed  system  are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying 
Addresses  and  Questions  to  Candidates  for  Congress 
and  the  Legislature. 

Names.  Addresses. 


PLEASID  CIRCULATE  THIS  FOR  SIGNATURES. 
When   signatures   are   filled   in   deliver   or   mail  to 

  or  any 

of  its  members.  For  additional  copies  drop  a  postal 
to  above  address,  giving  your  name  and  street  number. 


Appendix  VII. 


EFFECTIVE  PARTY  PROGEAM. 
Kentucky  Program  of  1903 — Consistent  and  Effective. 


It  is  stated  in  Cbnpter  25  that  from  the  people's 
standpoint  the  proizratn  of  every  one  of  the  polit- 
ical parties  is  deficient.  But  there  is  described 
an  eirective  pro^'vam  framed  two  years  ago,  and 
reference  is  made  to  tlie  following  platform 
adopted  at  a  joint  state  convention  of  the  People's 
party  of  Kentucky  and  the  Labor  party  of  that 
state: 

[The  legislative  demands  of  the  parties  are  recited 
in  the  platform  and  it  is  said: 

Recognizing  that  no  reform  Is  possible  until  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  favor  it,  and  feeling  perfectly  se- 
cure in  trusting  the  welfare  of  this  Commonwealth 
with  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  majority  of  the  people, 
we  declare  the  most  important  of  all  issues  to  he  that 
of  the  initiative  and  referendum,  or  Majority  Rule, 

PROVIDING  THE  OPEN  DOOR  THROUGH  WHICH  ALL  OTHER 

REFORMS  MAY  BK  SECURED ;  and  without  deserting  or 
modifying  our  position  on  any  of  the  great  issues  we 
deem  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  labor,  we  rec- 
ommend  THAT    OUR   EFFORTS    BE    CENTERED   UPON  THE 

ISSUE  OF  Majority  Rule  in  an  attempt  to  secure 

ITS  immediate  ADOPTION. 

In  this  connection  it  is  therefore 

Resolved,  That  in  counties  where  there  are  no  re- 
form candidates  for  legislative  offices,  the  labor  forces 
organize  to  secure  practical  results,  and  agree  to  vote 
for  no  man  for  representative  or  senator  who  will  not 
sign  the  following  pledge : 

Pledge  to  be  Signed. 
"If  elected  to  the  legislative  office  to  which  I  aspire, 
I  agree  on  my  honor  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  to  vote  against  any  pro- 
posed election  law  which  is  not  absolutely  fair  to  all 
political  parties  and  does  not  guarantee  to  every  cit- 
izen the  full  enjoyment  of  his  constitutional  rights. 
I  also  agree  to  vote  to  submit  to  the  people  at  the 
next  general  election  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  Kentucky  providing  for  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  by  which  not  over  five  per  cent  of  the 
voters  of  the  state  or  any  legal  subdivision  thereof 
may  demand  the  submission  of  a  proposed  law  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  before  it  becomes  operative,  or  may 
propose  a  law,  and  that  the  people  may  likewise  pro- 
pose and  secure  further  amendments  to  the  State  Con- 
stitution." 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  all  labor  and  other 
organizations  favoring  this  principle  to  join  us  in  de- 
manding pledges  from  all  candidates. 

Resolved,  That  this  pledge  be  submitted  to  all  can- 
didates, and  where  all  sign  it  that  no  organized  action 


be  taken  in  favor  of  or  against  any  candidate,  but 
should  only  one  candidate  sign  it  and  others  refuse, 
that  reform  and  labor  voters  be  requested  to  support 
the  candidate  willing  to  so  pledge  himself.  Where  no 
candidate  will  sign  this  agreement  an  independent 

candidate  should  be  placed  in  the  field  AND  A 
VIGOROUS   campaign  WAGED  ON  THESE  LINES. 

Resolved,  That  the  support  given  to  any  candidate 
signing  this  pledge  be  given  solely  on  the  ground  of 
principles  involved,  and  that  no  division  of  offices  or 
other  reward  be  asked  for  or  accepted. 

Resolved,  That  an  Executive  Committee  of  three 
members,  representing  both  organized  labor  and  the 
People's  party,  be  appointed  to  organize  the  state  on 
these  lines  and  to  secure  from  the  various  political  par- 
ties lists  of  all  legislative  candidates,  and  that  the 
above  pledge  be  submitted  to  all,  with  the  information 
that  unless  a  reply  be  received  by  October  15  it  will 
be  considered  that  the  candidate  failing  to  answer  is 
opposed  to  the  principles  set  forth. 

Resolved,  That  the  names  of  all  candidates  signing 
the  pledge  referred  to  be  published,  and  copies  fur- 
nished to  all  committeemen  and  workers  throughout 
the  state  and  every  reasonable  effort  put  forth  to  elect 
those  who  do  so  pledge  themselves. 

Resolved,  That  under  existing  circumstances  we  feel 
that  the  nomination  of  a  state  ticket  [for  administra- 
tive offices]  would  be  inopportune,  but  "that  we  recom- 
mend to  reform  and  labor  voters  to  use  their  votes 
in  the  most  effective  manner  to  purify  and  uplift  the 
politics  of  our  grand  old  commonwealth,  and  to  free 
our  citizenship  from  the  domination  of  political  rings, 
cliques  and  factions. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  all  friends  of  labor 
the  importance  of  demanding  union  made  goods  when 
they  go  to  make  purchases,  and  that  they  accept  no 
goods  that  do  not  bear  the  union  label  as  a  guarantee 
that  they  were  made  by  intelligent,  fair,  union  labor. 

Tlie  campaign  was  in  charge  of  Hon.  Jo.  A. 
Parker.  But  little  organization  existed  and  there 
were  no  funds  with  which  to  make  an  efTective 
campaign — no  legislation  was  for  sale  and  there- 
fore the  campaign  contributions  were  smnll.  A 
letter  by  Mr.  Parker  to  the  National  Federation 
for  IMajority  Rule  contains  the  following  state- 
ment: 

New  Style  of  Third  Party  Campaign  EJ-fective. 

In  all  my  work  I  found  but  little  antagonism.  The 
one  obstacle  was  the  bitter,  unreasonable  campaign 
carried  on  in  this  state  in  which  all  principle  was  lost 
sight  of  and  the  issue  made  on  the  hanging  of  Caleb 
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Powers,  The  election  was  a  riot  of  fraud  and  dis- 
honor, and  showed  too  clearly  what  little  hope  there 
can  ever  be  in  partisan  action.  The  last  election,  not 
only  in  Kentucky,  but  all  over  the  nation  has  shown 
that  to  gain  any  substantial  reform  the  lines  laid  out 
by  the  Federation  for  Majority  Rule  must  be  followed — 
toe  must  concentrate  all  effort  on  pledging  candidates, 

AND    IF    THIS    EFFORT    IS    SUPPORTED    BY  INTELLIGENT 

LOCAL  EFFORT  WE  CAN  vv^iN  IN  ANY  STATE.    An  In- 


stance of  this  was  found  in  a  Senatorial  district  in  this 
state  where  Dr.  J.  S.  Dossey  had  enrolled  perhans  300 
volunteers  for  Majority  Rule.  The  Republican  signed 
our  pledge  and  the  Democrat  ignoring  the  matter  until 
after  the  time  limit  had  expired,  I  wrote  letters  to  our 
workers  stating  the  situation  and  within  forty-eight 
hours  came  the  Democrat's  pledge  with  a  strong  letter 
to  support  it,  declaring  that  if  elected  would  give  our 
bill  his  hearty  support. 


Appendix  VIII. 
MICHIGA^s^  NON-PARTISAN  SYSTEM. 
Advisory  Eeferendum  in  State  Affairs  Advocated. 


In  Michigan  the  last  annual  convention  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  September,  1903,  in- 
structed that  the  Secretary-Treasurer  issue  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  all  labor  organizations  in  tlie  state 
requesting  them  to  secure  from  all  the  legislative 
candidates  in  their  districts  satisfactory  pledges 
for  the  referendum  and  initiative,  also  to  request 
the  unions  to  circulate  for  signatures  a  Voters' 
Agreement,  wherein  the  subscribing  citizens  agree 
not  to  vote  for  any  legislative  candidate  who  has 
failed  to  pledge. 

The  resolution  further  says: 

That,  inasmuch  as  there  already  is  a  practicable  or- 
ganization in  this  state  for  that  purpose  known  as  the 
Direct  Legislation  League  of  Michigan  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  is  hereby  further  instructed  to  furnish  them, 
before  the  end  of  this  year,  with  the  addresses  of  all 
labor  organizations  in  this  state  as  well  as  to  supply 
them  with  the  necessary  number  of  copies  of  said 


circular  letter,  properly  attested,  with  the  seal  of 
this  organization. 

The  system  of  the  initiative  and  referendum 
that  is  being  worked  for  in  Michigan  is  the  sub 
mission  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  and  a 
further  provision  is  described  as  follows: 

As  a  constitutional  amendment  in  this  state  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  branch,  and  as 
we  may  fail  to  obtain  the  requisite  number  in  one 
or  the  other  of  them  and  as  each  body  can  make  its 
own  rules  by  a  plain  majority  a  provision  has  been 
inserted  in  the  ^'Candidate's  Pledge"  pledging  him  also 
to  a  rule  of  procedure  by  means  of  which  we  may 

ATTAIN    THE    SAME    OBJECT    DURING    THE    LIFE  OF 

THE  LEGISLATURE,  provided  we  elect  A  majority 
IN  each  House  and  they  honor  their  pledges  and 
DO  not  suspend  the  rule.  This  course  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Detroit 
and  has  been  kept  inviolate  by  that  body  for  the  last 
two  years. 


Appendix  IX. 

MISSOURIANS  HAVE  WON  THROUGH  NON-PARTISAN  SYSTEM. 


Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Direct  Legislation  League,  in  an  article  in 
the  Nebraska  Independent^  August  25,  1904.  said: 

To  many  people  the  word  lobbying  is  like  as  a  red 
rag  to  a  bull.  To  a  few  people  in  Missouri  It  seemed 
the  only  way  to  get  any  real  legislation.  So  a  few 
of  the  faithful  organized  a  direct  legislation  league 
some  three  or  four  years  ago  and  got  a  direct  legis- 
lation amendment  introduced  into  the  legislature,  and 
they  were  able  to  bring  enough  influence  to  bear  to 
get  it  to  a  vote.    Of  course  it  was  defeated. 

Then  they  paid  a  small  salary  to  one  of  their  nvm- 
ber,  Mr.  S.  L.  Moser,  and  his  expenses.  Mr.  Moser  is 
a  lawyer,  tactful,  able,  a  thoroughly  devoted  man.  He 
traveled  back  and  forth  over  the  state  saying  they 
would  do  all  they  could  to  kill  off  every  man  who  was 
renominated  who  had  voted  against  direct  legislation, 
no  matter  what  his  party,  and  that  they  would  throw 
cll  their  strength  to  those  candidates  who  would  pledge 
themselves  to  direct  legislation. 

His  position  was  invulnerable.  He  wanted  no  office, 
Job  or  contract  for  himself,  and  they  could  not  hurt 
iiim  that  way.  He  did  not  openly  espouse  any  party, 
hough  I  personally  know  he  has  strong  political  con- 
victions. Some  of  the  men  he  opposed  called  him 
some  rather  hard  names,  but  he  smiled  back  and  said : 
■"Come  out  for  direct  legislation  and  we  won't  hurt 


you."  He  did  not  oppose  or  advocate  candidates  on 
other  grounds  than  direct  legislation  and  he  mainly 
tried  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  candidates  opposed 
to  direct  legislation. 

He  traveled  up  and  down  and  back  and  across  old 
Missouri  for  a  year  with  this  singleness  of  purpose 
and  back  of  him  was  shrewd,  patient,  semi-invalid. 
Dr.  William  P.  Hill,  of  St.  Louis,  and  others,  financ- 
ing, writing  letters,  pulling  wires.  Toward  the  end, 
the  trade  unions,  under  Mr.  Sarman's  lead,  commenced 
questioning  candidates  on  direct  legislation.  [See  page 
80  above.] 

V^hen  the  legislature  was  elected,  only  one  man 
who  had  voted  against  the  direct  legislation  amend- 
ment in  the  previous  legislature,  was  re-elected,  and 
a  majority  of  the  legislature  were  pledged  to  vote  for 
a  direct  legislation  amendment  that  should  have  a 
five  per  cent  condition  for  a  referendum  petition  and 
an  eight  per  cent  for  the  initiative. 

But  the  1903  Missouri  legislation  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  corruption  in  Missouri  and  rottenness  in 
legislation.  Of  course,  the  venal  politicians  did  not 
want  direct  legislation  and  they  only  pledged  them- 
selves to  it  because  they  did  not  well  see  how  they 
could  help  it.  Of  course  they  did  not  intend  to  keep 
these  pledges,  and  their  masters,  the  bribing  corpora- 
tions, did  not  mean  to  have  it  either. 
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But  Moser  and  Sarman.  aided  by  some  others, 
caiupod  ou  their  trail  for  three  or  four  months  and  by 
honest  lobbying  they  forced  the  legislature  to  pass  a 
direct  Iftjislation  amendment.  *  *  *  Now  it  goes 
to  the  people  for  a  vote  and  quiet  but  determined  Dr. 
Hill  has  persuaded  the  Democrats  to  put  the  follow- 
ing in  their  state  platform: 

"We  congratulate  the  people  of  the  State  on  the 
fumiluient  of  the  party's  pledge,  made  in  its  platform 
two  years  ago,  to  submit  for  the  voters'  approval  a 
constitutional  amendment  which,  if  adopted  at  the 
November  election,  will  always  secure  to  the  people 
a  veto  power  over  bad  legislation,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  initiating  new  measures  when  desired,  thus  ren- 
dering ineffective  the  results  of  corrupt  methods  In  leg- 
islation and  lessening  the  inducements  to  the  same." 

And  then  he  visited  the  republican  convention,  hav- 
ing previously  pulled  some  wires,  and  here  is  the  re- 


sult in  the  following  plank  from  the  republican  state 
platform : 

"We  condemn  the  Insincerity  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  proposing  a  plan  of  initiative  and  referendum 
so  cumbrous  as  to  make  its  operation  impracticable, 
and  we  are  in  favor  of  a  just  and  honest  measure  that 
shall  give  to  the  people  of  this  state  the  largest  con- 
trol of  and  participation  in  legislation  and  govern- 
ment." 

Dr.  Hill  has  also  gotten  letters  from  the  state 
chairman  urging  their  voters  to  vote  for  it. 

Thus  much  has  persistent,  honest  lobbying  accom- 
plished, but  back  of  it  is  the  growing  sentiment  of  the 
people  which  this  lobbying  focused  on  the  legislature. 

A  large  majority  is  wanted  for  this  amendment. 
If  you  can,  aid  in  increasing  its  vote.  If  you  are  in 
another  state,  can  you  not  follow  this  example T 


Appendix  X. 
THE  "  LID  "  OFF  IN  MISSOUEI. 


An  Example  of  How 

Hon.  Joseph  Folk,  the  state's  attorney  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  who  has  been  exposing  "machine" 
politics,  is  reported  as  follows  by  Frank  G.  Car- 
penter in  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  August 
27,  1904.    Mr.  Folk  said: 

"For  twenty  years  past  St.  Louis  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  ring  just  large  enough  to  control  the  city 
legislature  and  override  the  mayor's  veto,  and  this 
ri-ng  has  levied  blackmail  upon  every  license,  privilege 
and  franchise  granted  by  the  city.  Laws  have  been 
unblushingly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  ring  has 
tried  to  sell  the  waterworks,  the  court  house  and  the 
Union  market  for  its  own  enrichment.  Nothing  has 
been  safe  from  its  avarice,  not  even  the  sewer  pipes  in 
the  ground.  It  has  had  its  regular  schedules  of  bribe 
prices,  based  upon  what  each  business  would  stand, 
ranging  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  for  a  switch  bill 
to  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  franchise.  Indeed,  I 
believe  as  much  as  $10,000,000  has  been  paid  out  in 
blackmail  on  such  accounts. 

"The  business  has  been  done  by  a  continuous  gang 
of  nineteen  and  their  subordinates."  continued  Mr. 
Folk.  "It  took  nineteen  votes  to  control  the  city  coun- 
cil, and  these  nineteen  men  passed  upon  what  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  and  how  much  they  should  be 


the  Machine  Operates. 

paid  for  each  act  or  franchise.  At  one  time  the  com- 
bine received  $47,500  for  an  ordinance  to  light  the 
city.  The  bargain  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
of  delegates  and  the  money  was  handed  over  to  one  of 
the  combine.  After  voting  the  nineteen  met  at  the 
house  of  one  of  their  number,  and  the  host  sat  at  the 
piano  and  played  'Home,  Sweet  Home,'  while  the  money 
was  distributed  in  $2,500  lots." 

I  asked  Mr.  Folk  about  the  Central  Traction  deal  of 
1898,  out  of  which  a  New  York  promoter  made  almost 
$1,000,000.    He  replied: 

"That  was  for  a  franchise  which  covered  nearly  all 
the  street  railways  of  the  city.  The  promoter,  a  man 
named  Snyder,  gave  $250,000  in  bribes  to  the  munici- 
pal assembly  to  get  it.  He  paid  twenty-five  out  c  i  the 
twenty-eight  members  of  the  house  of  delegates  $3,000 
each  and  the  seven  members  of  the  council  from 
$10,000  to  $17,000  each.  One  councilman  took 
$25,000  from  other  parties  to  vote  against  the  fran- 
chise, but  returned  it  when  he  found  that  he  could  get 
$50,000  from  the  promoter  to  vote  in  its  favor.  He 
gave  back  the  first  amount,  saying  he  did  not  think  he 
could  honestly  earn  it.  That  franchise  was  sold  by 
the  promoter  for  $1,250,000,  so  that  he  made  a  clean 
million  out  of  the  transaction.  The  city  did  not  re- 
ceive one  cent  for  all  the  streets  given  away." 


Appendix  XI. 
SOCIALIST  DOCTRIlSrE. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  CHAPTER  37.) 

Part  I.   Revolutionary  Socialism  Opposed  to  Immediate  Establishment  of  Eeferendum  Sys- 
tem in  Governmental  Affairs. 


Socialists  are  of  two  great  classes,  Revolution- 
ary socialists  and  Step-by-Step  socialists.  (Fabian 
socialists).  On  one  side  the  program  is  for  a 
sudden  change  from  the  existing  system  to  the 
public  ownership  of  all  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution — a  confiscation  of  private  prop- 
erty, with  government  ownership  and  operation 
of  all  the  industries.  This  is  the  revolutionary 
program.  The  opposite  program  is  gradual  public 
ownership  of  industries,  paying  for  the  properties 
acquired. 


As  between  these  two  sets  of  political  theories, 
history  demonstrates  that  the  efttahli.'ihmpnt  of 
the  people's  power  through  the  referendum  and  ini- 
tiative is  a  sure  preventative  for  the  revolutionary 
program.  Swiss  history  demonstrates  this,  as 
also  does  the  referendum  voting  in  America.  This 
is  realized  by  the  revolutionary  socialists,  there- 
fore they  oppose  the  immediate  establishment  of 
the  people's  sovereignty,  claimincr,  and  very  prop- 
erly, that  it  will  not  give  fruition  to  the  revolu- 
tionary program.    In  the  words  of  Walter  Thomas 
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Mills,  in  his  book  published  last  April,  "The 
Struggle  for  Existence": 

But  the  effort  to  carry  any  measure  so  radical  and 
so  far-reaching  as  the  measures  which  the  Socialists 
propose,  by  a  referendum  vote,  is  like  an  etfort  to 
compel  the  obedience  of  an  armed  and  organized  army 
by  simply  declaring  the  wishes  of  an  unarmed  and  un- 
organized mob. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  quotation 
from  an  article  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Simon,  editor  of  the 
International  Socialist  Review,  published  in  the 
Direct  Legislation  Record,  June,  1901: 

The  Socialist  holds  that  to-day  the  system  of  in- 
dividual ownership  and  distribution  of  the  common 
product  and  means  of  production  has  reached  a  point 
where  they  must  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  con- 
scious collectivity. 

When  this  has  been  done,  and  the  question  arises  as 
to  how  this  new  social  organization,  which  has  de- 
veloped from  the  old,  shall  be  managed,  the  Social 
Democracy,  as  its  name  indicates,  declares  that  every 
facility  must  be  offered  for  the  popular  will  to  make 
itself  felt.     (Original  not  italicized.) 

To  the  same  eflFect  is  the  following  statement  in 
a  preceding  paragraph: 

The  tendency  [of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum] 
would  be  to  prolong  the  present  economic  system 
[capitalistic  system]  because  of  the  great  opportunity 
that  would  be  offered  for  making  small  tinkering  re- 
pairs to  the  structure  that  should  be  completely  re- 
made." 


Mr.  Earnest  Untermann,  associate  editor  of  the 
Appeal  to  Reason,  wrote  the  following  to  Mr. 
Shibley,  January  7,  1903: 

The  very  fact  that  capitalistic  parties  advocate  direct 
legislation  and  government  ownership,  is  an  evidence 
of  the  advanced  stage  of  our  political  development, 
and  we  socialists  are  glad  to  be  relieved  of  advocating 
reforms  that  do  not  touch  the  basis  of  capital- 
ism. *  *  *  You  cannot  claim  to  represent  a 
movement  that  will  free  the  working  class  from  cap- 
italist rule. 

Bloodshed  and  Confiscation  the  Revolutionary 
Socialist  Program. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  the  aim  of  the 
socialist  machine  is  that  it  shall  come  into  power 
and  proceed  at  once  to  appropriate  all  the  means 
of  production  and  distribution.  To  do  this  it  is 
expected  that  the  army  and  navy  must  be  em- 
ployed. In  the  words  of  Walter  Thomas  Mills 
in  his  chapter  on  Labor  Unions  and  Socialism  in 
his  new  book,  "The  Struggle  for  Existence": 

For  the  Socialist  teacher  will  teach  the  new  lesson 
[to  the  Labor  Unionist]  and  the  Socialist  army  and 
navy  in  its  final  contest  with  capitalism  will  dis- 
pose of  the  oppressor  and  then  dispose  of  the  militarism 
which  made  the  oppressor  in  the  first  place. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  plainly  evident  that 
revolutionary  socialism  is  opposed  to  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  the  referendum  system  in 
government  affairs. 


Part  II.    Revolutionary  Socialism  Opposed  to  Labor  Unions. 


Revolutionary  socialism  is  opposed,  also,  to 
Labor  Unions,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
objects  to  the  immediate  establishment  of  the  peo- 
ple's sovereignty  in  governmental  affairs.  It  is 
claimed  that  progress  demands  the  immediate  pub- 
lic ownership  of  all  the  means  of  production  and 
distribution  and  therefore  that  the  centering  of 
efforts  upon  trade  agreements  between  employers 
and  employees  is  worse  than  a  waste  of  time. 

Granting  the  premise  the  deduction  is  logical. 
People  who  believe  in  revolutionary  socialism  feel 
that  the  trade  unions  should  declare  for  socialism 
and  center  their  efforts  upon  the  goal. 

This  attitude  of  the  socialists  is  reflected  in  the 
proceedings  of  labor  union  conventions.  Said 
President  Gompers  in  a  speech  at  the  last  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
at  Boston: 

.1  shall  not  refer  at  this  time  to  their  [the  Social- 
ists'] very  many  detailed  acts  of  treachery  to  the 
trade  union  movement ;  but  I  shall  refer  to  some  of 
the  declarations  made  upon  the  floor  of  this  convention 
by  delegates  participating  in  this  discussion  and  show 
you  that  though  they  may  believe  themselves  to  be 


trade  unionists  they  are  at  heart  and  logically  the  an- 
tagonists of  our  movement. 

Discussing  the  socialist  attitude,  President  Gom- 
pers continued: 

Their  statements  as  to  economic  ills  are  right, 
their  conclusions  and  their  philosophy  are  all  askew. 
•     •  • 

I  want  to  tell  you  Socialists  that  I  have  studied 
your  philosophy ;  read  your  works  upon  economics, 
and  not  the  meanest  of  them  ;  studied  your  standard 
works,  both  in  English  and  German — have  not  only 
read,  but  studied  them.  I  have  heard  your  orators 
and  watched  the  work  of  your  movement  the  world 
over.  I  have  kept  close  watch  upon  your  doctrines 
for  thirty  years ;  have  been  closely  associated  with 
many  of  you,  and  know  how  you  think  and  what  you 
propose.  I  know,  too,  what  you  have  up  your  sleeve. 
And  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  entirely  at  variance  with 
your  philosophy.  I  declare  it  to  you,  I  am  not  only 
at  variance  with  your  doctrines,  but  with  your  phil- 
osophy. 

Economically,  you  are  unsound ;  socially,  you  are 
wrong ;  industrially,  you  are  an  impossibility. 
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SUGGESTED  RESOLUTION  FOR  GRANGE,  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
OR  OTHER  NON-PARTISAN  BODY. 

Whereas,  There  is  a  widespread  movement  for  questioning  the  legislative  candidates 
of  all  the  parties  as  to  whether,  if  elected,  they  will  vote  for  the  establishment  of  the  peo- 
ple's sovereignty  in  place  of  trust  rule;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That   directs  the  chairman  to  appoint  a  committee 

(Name  of  Organization.) 

of  three  to  question  the  legislative  candidates  in  this  district  as  to  the  establishment  of  the 
People's  Sovereignty  and  give  to  their  replies  the  widest  possible  publicity.  (See  also 
Chapters  33,  34,  35.) 

KEEP  IN  TOUCH  WITH  THE  NON  PARTISAN  PROGRAM 

BY  SUBSCRIBING  FOR  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  GRANGE  NEWS 


ISSUED  MONTHLY 


ONLY  20  CENTS  PER  YEAR 


Every  citizen  is  in  dnty  bonnd  to  assist  in  Establisliing  tlie  People's 
Sovereignt}^  The  least  you  can  reasonably  do  is  to  subscribe  for  the 
Official  Magazine  that  will  keep  you  informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
movement. 


ACTIVE  CHAMPIONSHIP   OF  REFERENDUM  SYSTEM  IN  BOTH 

THE  GREAT  PARTIES.  ' 


The  Democratic  national  convention  of  1900 
declared  for  the  referendum  and  initiative,  but 
the  party  leadership  has  changed  and  is  opposed 
to  the  people's  sovereignty. 

In  three  states,  however,  where  the  Democratic 
party  is  in  power,  the  machine  is  pushing  the  re- 
form as  rapidly  as  possible.  Where  the  party  is 
in  the  minority  it  is  pledged  to  the  referendum 
and  initiative. 

It  is  the  Republican  states,  however,  that  have 
first  established  the  people's  sovereignty.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  editorial  of  two  years  ago,  in  the 
leading  Republican  paper  of  Missouri,  The  Globe- 
Democrat  : 

As  far  as  the  Referendum  principle  has  been  applied 
in  this  country  the  Republican  party  has  led  the  way. 

Preceding  this  declaration  the  editorial  heartily 
approved  the  referendum  system.  Shortly  after- 
ward the  leading  evening  Republican  paper  of  St. 
Louis,  The  Evening  Star,  in  an  editorial  said: 

The  Referendum  and  the  Initiative  ar  pri  ciples  so 
eminently  just  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  must  be  in- 
corporated as  cardinal  principles  in  the  foundations 
of  all  governments. 


It  is  not  improbable  that  the  next  National 
Republican  Platform  may  contain  a  plank  indors- 
ing both  principles,  and,  if  so,  THAT  PROVI- 
SION WILL  BE  ALMOST  UNIVERSALLY  INDORSED, 
provided  the  people  can  be  brought  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  them. 

State  conventions  of  the  Republican  party  are 
declaring  for  the  system  in  some  of  the  Southern 
states  and  in  Missouri,  for  it  is  a  minority  party. 
But  in  practically  every  Northern  state  there  are 
declarations  by  Republican  county  conventions. 
For  example,  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  on 
August  16th,  the  following  platform  was  enunci- 
ated by  the  Republican  county  convention: 

We  believe  that  the  power  to  make  laws  originates 
fundamentally  with  the  people,  and  favor  the  passage 
by  the  next  legislature  of  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution to  be  presented  to  the  voters  of  the  state 
which  will  grant  to  the  people  the  right  of  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  in  state,  county  and  municipal 
legislation,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  set  forth  In 
the  bill  which  passed  the  assembly  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature. 


